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MOTION PICTURES AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Krerauver, from the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the United States of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 
{Pursuant to S. Res. 62, 84th Cong. ] 


I. INrropucTION 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 190, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
and Senate Resolution 62, 84th Congress, Ist session, has been making 

“full and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States,” including its “extent and character” and “its causes and con- 
iributing factors.” 

Hearings have been held by the subcominittee dealing with com- 
munity problems in various cities and with a number of special con- 

siderations that are believed to be affecting juvenile delinquency. 

Over a period of several months, the subcommittee received a vast 
amount of mail from parents expressing concern regarding the pos- 
sible deleterious effect upon their children of certain of the media of 
ihass communication, ‘This led to an inquiry into the relationship to 
juvenile delinquency of these mass media. 

On June 16 and 17, 1955, the subcommittee held hearings in Los 
Angeles, Calif., continuing its extensive study of the mass media in 
order to determine their Impact on the youth of our Nation. The sub- 
committee has already issued an interim report on its study of crime, 


brutality, horror, and sadism in comie books. A report has also been 
issued on the effects on juvenile delinquency of crime and violence as 
portrayed on television programs.’ Both of these subjects were part 


Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency, a part of the Investigation of Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, Interim Report, 84th Cong., Ist sess 

Television and Juvenile Delinquency, a part of the Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency 
in the United States, Interim Report, 84th Cong., Ist sess 
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of this larger study of the mass media. In studying the effects of 
crime, violence, sadism, brutality, and sex in the movies on juvenile 
delinquency, the subcommittee also examined the manner in which 
these movies are advertised. 

It was made clear at the outset that the members of the subecommit- 
tee had no preconceived ideas or final conclusions concerning the effects 
of movies on children. Above all, we did not wish to create the im- 
pression that we had censorship of the movie industry in mind. The 
subcommittee has continually denounced ce nsorship inall forms. We 
have adhered to the concept of regulation by the industry itself, and 
the ir dustry gener: ally does a fine job in re oul: ating itself. Asa result 
of the interim report on crime comics, the comic-book industry devel- 
oped a code and appointed an sisiaisirater to insure that good comic 
books were produced. At the Los Angeles hearings, the subcommit- 
tee once again reiterated its denunciation of ce nsorship. 

It, is honestly beheved that the majority of the people in the film 
making business, the great majority, are sincere in their efforts to 
make good products. The subcommittee appreciates the fact that 
they are presented with the problem of making products that attract 
audiences because they are husiness—the free-enterprise business 
to make money. They cannot develop programs that will be alto- 


a educational. They must produce movies that will appeal 

e public. 

"The motion-picture industry would readily agree that no harmful 
movies should be seen by American youngsters. The cooperation 


afforded the subcommittee by the industry in the de ‘velopment of these 
hes arings attests to this fact. mr. Erie Johnston and his office greatly 
assisted both the subcommittee staff and the chairman in this ; study. 
They cooper ated wholehe: metexil throughout the several months of the 
investigation and are to be congratulated for their frankness in dis- 
cussing their faults as well as their many fine achievements. 

When the subecommittee’s investigation was first announced some 
industry representatives expressed concern about the aims and pur 
poses of the investigation. As the study progressed, however, their 
attitude changed. By the time the hearings were prepared for pres- 
entation it was apparent that between us, i. the industry and the 
subcommittee, the trade could be examined a conclusions could be 
deduced that would be both beneficial to the industry and to the sub 
committee's investigation of the mass media. 


LETTERS EXPRESS CONCERN OVER EXCESSIVE VIOLENCE IN MOTION PICTURES 


In the last 22 months an increasing amount of correspondence has 
been received from intelligent people throughout the country. These 
people were concerned about. an increase in wh: at was felt to be unneces 
sary movie violence. They comp ained constantly of excessive bru 
tality, sadism, and illicit sexual behavior in motion pictures. Many of 
these letters link the increase in brutal juseniio erimes with this in 

rease in brutality and violence in movies. 

The subcommittee realizes that tos ay bad movies create additional 
delinquency is not in keeping with oa nt di ay social- psychological 
thinking. You cannot say «¢ child will see 7 movie and then commit 
an act of delinquency. But the ik cine tthea ot elieve that with 
the prevailing world conditions, with the uncertainty of the draft, 
with the lurking thought of atomic destruction; with all of these as 
background, an atmosphere of violence is being assumed and conveyed 
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by the mass media. While these media are, on the one hand, reflecting 
the behavior of the older generation, they are, in turn, forming the 
minds of the younger generation, and that 1s where our greatest danger 
lies. 

While social scientists, at this time, cannot fully pinpoint the exact 
relationship between movies and children’s behavior, they do feel that 
to allow the indiscriminate showing of scenes depicting violence or 
brutality constitutes a threat to the development of healthy personali- 
ties on the part of our young people. The same scientists strongly 
feel that these films are often viewed extensive ‘ly by the type of chil- 
dren who can least afford to see them. That is, by emotionally unstable 
children who have already developed behavior with sadistic or brutal 
propensities. These children may gain support and ideas from these 
types of film. 

While these contentions have not been proven by controlled experi- 
ments, scores of clinical psye ‘hologists and psye ‘hiatrists surveye d and 
heard by the subcommittee-—men “and women who have handled emo- 
tionally warped delinquents—feel that the mass media provide fertile 
material for furthering the antisocial behavior of their patients. 


CONCERN EXPRESSED OVER OBJECTION ABLE MOTION-PICTURE ADVERTISING 


Numerous complaints have been received about the advertising of 
motion pictures, Readers of even the most respectful family news- 
papers have noticed an increase in what they consider bad advertis- 
ing. They report—sending clips from newspapers all over the 
country—that these advertisements have reached a point close to ob- 
scenity in many cases. By the use of double-meaning phrases, these 
ads appear to remain within the bounds of discretion, but their total 
mpact—especially on impressionable young minds—ean only be pro- 
voeative. This technique of advertising was also scrutinized at the 
hearings. 

In these advertisements sex and violence are many times linked to- 
gether and are presented with pictures that may be described as 
explosive. All too often the advertising is entirely misleading and 
does not come close to honestly dese ribing the film it is supposed to 
represent. The subcommittee would like ‘to stress at this point that 
these ads represent only a portion—a very small portion—of the total 
advertising content. Yet, it is this portion that was of concern to 
many people. 

The rapid growth and acceptance of motion pictures and their in 
fluence on American morality and ethics have added to the responsi- 
bilities of the industry. These responsibilities represent a direct so- 
cial challenge to the motion-picture industry in Hollywood, and the 
industry has willingly answered this challenge. Leaders in both pro- 
duction and advertising have, of their own free will, initiated codes 
to control their activities—which the subcommittee believes are good 
codes. 

At the hearings in Los Angeles, a determination of how the codes 
were working was made. The subcommittee heard the positive con- 
tributions that motion pictures are making to our way of life. The 
studio executives pointed, with justifiable pride, to the many fine 
pictures which they feel have helped fight delinquency, even as the 
bad pictures might have helped to create delinquency. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of the hearings that the in- 

vestigation was not for the purpose of trying to highlight the bad. 
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The subcommittee recognized and appreciated the fact that the in- 
dustry, generally, has been a fine influence for the good. It has been 
a great “media for the entertainment and education of our people 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. 

It was the subcommittee’s purpose to try to work with the industry 
for the performance of even greater good, particularly in the field 


of juvenile delinquency and the impression that pictures make upon 
our young people. 


Hl. Has Tuere Been an INCREASE IN VIOLENCE AND BruTrALITY IN 
Morion Picrures ? 


The first witness heard from was Mr. William Mooring, television 
and motion picture editor of the Catholic Tidings. Mr. Mooring 
writes for the local archdiocese newspaper in Los Angeles and also 
writes a syndicated weekly column to some 50 other Catholic news- 
papers throughout the United States, Canada, and other parts of 
the world. Mr. Mooring is well qualified, both intellectually and oe- 
cupationally, to discuss the content of motion pictures in terms of 
any trends that have developed therein. In addition to discussing 
motion-picture content in general, Mr. Mooring dwelt upon 10 mo- 
tion pictures that he felt to be specific violations of the Motion Picture 
Production Code. 

Mr. Mooring feels that criminal violence, human brutality, sadism, 
and other manifestations of psychopathic disorder have increased 
noticeably in motion pictures and on television within the past 2 
years. Official Hollywood admission of overemphasis upon violence 
has been made by Eric Johnston, of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., as reported in the Hollywood Reporter * and Daily 
Variety of May 23, 1955.’ 

The witness furthe ‘r stated that concurrently, and in many instances, 
coincidentally, the treatment of sex in motion pictures and on tele- 
vision has been less restrained although so far no admission of this 
has been made officially by the Hollywood motion picture or television 
producers. 

Mr. Mooring reported that overseas importers of American films 
almost unanimously oppose those in which violence and brutality are 
dominant features. ‘The British Board of Film Censors, a nonstat- 
utory body which commands the respect of the British film industry 
and the public at large, has recently banned public exhibition of The 
Wild One, Cell 2455—Death Row, Black. 'T sday, Wicked Woman, 
Cry Vengeance, and The Blackboard Jungle. These have all been 
refused certificates and negotiations are now proceeding with the 
Hollywood producers to try to remove the objections against them. 
Other recent films have been subject to he avy elimin: ations resulting 
in damage to, or destruction of, story continuity. 

Warning has been given by the British Board of Film Censors to 
the Hollywood produce rs that no film scenes involving excessive bru- 
tality, criminal violence, or extreme and salacious sex situations will 


Mooring. William, statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Motion Pictures, U. S. Senate, held on June 16, 1955, pp. 75-91 
‘Code To Make “No Concessions,’ article in Variety, vol. S7, No. 56, May 28, 1955 


gy | 


* Producers Resist Pressure To Supplant’ Administrator With Catholic: Code Stiffened 
urticle in the Hollywood Reporter, vol. CXXXIV, No. 389, May 23, 1955, p. 1 
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be accepted for public exhibition in Great Britain.* That the British 
Board of Film Censors has refused several of these recent crime and 
sex pictures any kind of certification at all indicates the grave view 
they take of their likely effect upon the national culture and upon 


immediate problems of maintaining public morals and good law and 
order. It is the official British view that the films mentioned as hav- 
ing been banned are not acceptable even for adults. In the United 
States, however, the films have been shown, and are being shown, 
without consideration for the age makeup of the audience. The sub- 
committee noted along this line the editorial Violence in Films, which 
appeared in the Motion Picture Herald of Apri] 30, 1955. It stated: 

Writing recently from Hollywood, C. L. Sulzberger, senior foreign correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, said: “In 1953, word was spread among major 
studios (from the U. S. State Department) suggesting that scenes of physical 
violence be toned down in order to avoid giving the world too savage a portrait 
cf ourselves.” 

Apart from any considerations of the effect of Hollywood product abroad, ex 
cessive cruelty, violence, and sadism also have adverse effects at home. 

Despite the warnings from the State Department, the Production Code Admin- 
istration, and other quarters, there is still much too much detailed physical vio- 
lence and torture in too many pictures. The responsibility of controlling this 
situation rests on the studio heads. Effective action should be taken before grave 
damage is done at the box office.’ 


FILMS HELD IN VIOLATION OF THE PRODUCTION CODE 


While interpretation of Production Code rules involves matters of 
opinion, Mr. Mooring felt that there seems little room for doubt that 
the following films are in violation of code rules either in letter or 
spirit, and in many instances both. The following is a résumé of the 
films and the specific violations felt to be portrayed therein. 

Black Tuesday: Introduced brutal killings, a new and unique trick 
for concealing a gun, a perfect pattern for crime (escape from the 
just process of law), and excessive brutality. These portrayals are 
all expressly forbidden by the Production Code. 

Big House, U. S. A.: Dealt with the kidnaping of a child (which 
hecame a main theme despite efforts to cover the fact by introducing 
prison break as a secondary theme). It also introduced excessive bru- 
tality and gave details of the crime of kidnaping in violation of the 
Production Code. (At the time of this reports print ing, a film entitled 
“Ransom, Sania by MGM is being shown with the Code seal of 
approval. This was brought about when the producers appealed to 
the Board of Directors of the Motion Picture Association on the 
grounds that the film would show no details of the kidnaping or the 
child in the hands of the kidn: apers. On this basis, special permission 
was given to make this one picture. The code section on kidnaping 
is still enforced. ) 

Cell 2455, Death Row: Dealt with the life of a notorious criminal 
of current times and identified him in the sereen titles. Thus, while 
sidestepping the rule against the use of the criminal’s name in the 
film, it violated the express purpose of the rule. It also contained 
intimate reference to sexual intercourse detailed partly by pictorial 
means then confirmed by sound effects. 


* British Censors Again Warn H’ wood on Crime Pictures, in the Hollywood Reporter, vol 
( "XXXIV, No, 2&8 May 6, 1955 }). 
Editorial in the Motion Picture Herald, vol. 199, No. 5. April 30, 1955, p. 7 
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Son of Sinbad: Exploits seminudity which the Production Code for 
bids coming under the heading of immoral actions. It also presents 
dances identifiable with sexual actions and after the fashion of bur- 
lesque is intended to excite the emotional reaction of an audience 
through exposure and movement; all code violations. 

Kiss Me Deadly: Viciously combines criminal brutality and sex 
sataciousness in violation of the Production Code. 

Five Against the House: Presents a pattern of crime conceived by 
four young college men and executed for fun by methods most calcu- 
lated to inspire others with the desire for imitation contrary to the 
Production Code. It also highly suggests references to sex. 

Violent Saturday: Powerfully dramatic and technically of high 

caliber, explicitly details the methods of a bank-robbery crime in vio- 
lation of the Production Code. Some scenes also appear to break the 
rules against excessive brutality. 

Not Asa Str anger: Links animal mating by direct symbolisms with 
an illicit sex adventure between a man and woman thus imputing in- 
stinctive and animalistic nature to humankind and inferring that low 
forms of sex relationship are the accepted thing by implying they are 
not subject to reason but only to animal instinct. 

The Seven-Year Itch: Deals with adultery and illicit sex as a sub- 
ject for fun. The technique employed, rather common of late, is to 
presume that the illicit adventures existed only in the imagination of 
the characters and did not in fact occur. This method permits the 
characters talking about and going through the forms of sexual prom- 
iscuity without any restraints. If the film is aimed at adults the 
fact is that adolescents will be free to attend and many may be im- 
pressed that sexual promiscuity is an easy, acceptable, laughing matter 
and not a violation of the virtues.* 


Il]. Facrors UNpDERLYING THE PRESENT TREND Towarp CrIMINAI 
VIOLENCE AND SALACIOUSNESS IN Morion Pictures 


Producers in Hollywood try to cater to a common interest thought 
to prevail in various types of people. That is, the prevailing em- 
ph: isis In screen drama is usually drawn from what the producers con- 
ceive to be subjects of major current interests of the public at any given 
time. There is a dependency, of course, upon stage plays and novels 
and today it is evident that these sources, often with the aid and 
Approvi al of many who would call themselves literary or dramatic 
critics, are increasingly politic. Mr. Mooring ascribed the present 
trend toward cr iminal violence and salaciousness in pictures and tele- 
a partly to this factor and partly to the following causes: 

A vigorous and easily understandable competition between mo- 
es pic tures and television. with the movie people insisting that tele- 
vision is getting away with it and why shouldn't they and vice versa 

The. design on Holly wood’ Ss ps art. sh: arpened by some limited suc 

cess vet some of the sensational foreign pictures which had been im- 
ported to this country, to strive for what they called a larger adult 
content in American motion pictures. Here, Mr. Mooring stated that 
he felt it is a prevailing fetish that only those screen plays that deal 
intimately or sensation: ally with the sordid side of life contain the most 
desirable elements of adult appeal. 


* Mooring, William, op. cit., p. 91. 
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There is in Hollywood an increasing resistance to anything and 
everything identified with censorship. Too often, however, no intelli- 
gent distinctions are drawn by the Hollywood producers between what 
is called “blue nosed” censorship and the very sane editorial restraints 
proposed by Hollywood's own voluntary Preduction Code.’ 

Those who defend unrestrained realism in motion pictures and tele- 
vision have advanced the following arguments: 

That the habit of movie-going has accustomed youth and others to 
accept a film story as something to be enjoyed, not necessarily believed, 
let alone imitated. 

That it is impractical to gear the dramatic content of motion pic- 
tures to the quirks of a small minority presumed of borderline men- 
“3 ies: for example, deviates, sadists, molesters, and so forth. 

. That what is true to life is ay acceptable in films and is given 
expression through media such as books, newspapers, comics, and 
therefore is equally valid and safe ton the screen.’ 

The first argument appears to have some value, although it cannot be 
applied to all or even with certainty toa majority of young people who 
see movies and television shows. 

The second argument also projects an element of truth, although if, 
as it implicitly admits, the incipient criminal or social moron can be 
excited to imitative behavior, the same, in varying degrees, is true of us 
all. That the so-called emotionally unstable group of youth is not such 
a small minority can be seen by the fact that the subcommittee has re- 
ports which indicate that approximately 10 percent of the total school 
ohne is composed of emotionally unstable adolescents. In some 
schools in deteriorated areas, this percentage may go as high as 60 
percent." Every one of us is subject to temptation and the incidents of 
persuasion from the screen must depend upon individual circum- 
stances, conditions and character qualities nobody can definitely fix. 

The third argument takes no cognizance of the fact that dramatized 
images on a screen are far more powerful in their effort upon the 
human mind and imagination than the printed word. New methods 
of picture magnification and sound fidelity employed in the latest 
movies have increased this power. 

In summation then it can be said that motion picture and television 
producers must cater to patrons whose personalities and backgrounds 
are different. They must endeavor to turn out a continuous stream of 
entertainment reflecting, in an unlimited variety, the verities of life. 
This leads them to cater to all tastes on as many levels of human intel- 
ligence and appreciation as they, and those they employ, can count or 
share. 

Their emphases are drawn from what they conceive currently to be 
subjects of major public interest. If crime and violence assume an 
upswing in our social and national experience, it follows that. the 
Holly wood movies reflect. that upswing in a corresponding increase of 
SC reenplays featuring violence. 

This may presently indicate a vicious circle in which the motion 
picture and television borrow criminal color from current cireum- 
stance and pass it on to society at some peril of increasing the momen- 
tum of the prevailing evil. 


Abrahamsen, David. Stati of Mental Hyviene and Child Guidance Facilities in Public 
Schools in the United States, Journ of Pediatric vol. 46, No. 1, January 1955, pp 
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IV. Revarionsuie Berween BruTALITY AND VIOLENCE IN Morion 
PicrurES AND ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR 


Mr. William Mooring gave an example of a brutal lust murder com 
mitted by a patient of borderline mentality who had just witnessed a 
rape scene in the film, Johnny Belinda.” As stated previously, the 
subcommittee feels that there can be no relationship established be 
tween the viewing of a scene depicting any type of behavior and the 
behavior committed by an individual. However, even though there 
is a lack of well-founded evidence that could define this relationship, 
there is a body of opinion of clinically trained professional people 
that can give a good indication of the relationship between mass 
media and behavior. The subcommittee made a survey of approxi- 
mately 180 psychiatrists, physicians, and clinical psychologists who 
come into day-to-day contact with juvenile delinquents and young 
criminals. ‘These professionals are members of the American Acad- 
emy of Forensic Sciences and the Medical Correctional Association. 
‘T'wo of these professional men testified at the Los Angeles hearings 
on the relationship between adolescent behavior and violence as por- 
trayed in the movies. One of the members of the Medical Correctional 
Association, Dr. Frederick J. Hacker, supported the contention that 
movies may not actually cause delinquency but may contribute to its 
commission when he stated that 

Social scapegoating attempts to single out the modern media of mass com 
munication—movies, television, comic books, ete.—as the main culprits respon 
sible for all that ails the world. Obviously, no such simple cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship exists. In the intricate pattern of modern society, every so-called effect 
is produced by innumerable related causes and itself gives rise to manifold other 
effects. 

Therefore, it cannot be stated with any degree of dispassionate scientific aceu 
racy that movies or other mass media cause juvenile delinquency, but innumer 
able clinical observations prove that they not only describe but often eontribute 
to or at least shape the content of, criminal activity 

One of the most frequent criticisms of movie content is that there is 
extreme emphasis on brutality for brutality’s sake; 1. e., unmotivated, 
and that violence is the ultimate answer to problem-solving. In dis- 
cussing this point, Dr. Hacker stated: 

Movies, as a whole—much more adult and restrained than television or comic 
books—show awareness of social responsibility by voluntary submission to a 
code. This expresses the basic conviction that even entertainment and realism 
have to live up to some minimal educational and moral standards. Pictures may 
have become better than ever, but, while only a few of them stimulate and exploit 
vile, aggressive impulses, many of them depict extreme brutality as a natural 
function of ordinary living, and most of them rely heavily on the outcome of 
physical combat as an imminently satisfactory means of solving human 
problems." 


Dr. Hacker further explained that the technical perfection of the 
movies provides an excellent identification and crystallization model] 
for the vague and unformed attitudes of the adolescent. The often 
prevailing general atmosphere of violence in movies and other media 
of mass communication promotes hero worship of the criminal, ridi- 
cule of thoughtfulness or sensitivity or any type of intellectual pursuit 


Mooring. William, op. cit., p. 77 
> Hacker, Dr. Frederick J., statement in hearings fo e Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Motion Pictures, U. S. Senate, held on June 16, 1955, pp. 96-97. 
‘Ibid., pp. 96—97. 
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and thus produces the confusion of brutality with rugged masculinity. 
The code’s strictly enforced taboo against over salaciousness frequently 
permits the uninhibited display of orgies of brutality which are in 
fact hostile manifestations of a perverse sexuality. This deteriora- 
tion of the American dedication to action into violence for its own sake 
represents a distinet social danger and there is probably a definite, 
though extremely complex par allelism between the general brutali- 
zation of our youth and the increased violence in media of mass com- 
munication. 

The subcommittee has continually urged that research projects be 
developed and grants be made to universities to investigate the causal 
relationship between the mass media and human behavior. Dr. 
Hacker reiterated this idea when he said: 

To investigate in detail these relationships may be one of the most important 
tusks of psychological and sociological research of the immediate future. 

When questioned whether or not emotionally disturbed children 
inay gain ideas or support regarding brutality, sadism, or crime as 
presented in movies, Dr. Hacker replied : 

[ think there is no question about it because I see it daily in my practice, that 
they actually copied some of the violence as depicted in movies. Of course, it 
could be argued, on the other hand, that if they would not copy that pattern they 
might possibly copy another one. 

That, therefore, the description of violence in the movies may just act as a 
trigger mechanism and not be an essential cause. 

But we certainly do see in our clinical practice, without a question of a doubt, 
innumerable crimes are distinctly influenced in their conception, in their per- 
petration and even in some details by certain models that were gained by the 
mass media of communication—movies, television, comic books, ete.” 

Of all the media of mass communication, Dr. Hacker singled out 

the movies as having probably the greatest impact on children because 
of the technological developments. of recent years: i. e., such things 
as stereophonic sound, Cinemascope, Vista Vision, ete. Dr. Hacker 
said: 
* * * 7] think the very marvelous and technically very admirable combination 
and blending of auditory and visual stimuli, of hearing and seeing, produces 
certainly a heightened and cumulative effect, so that I would think that movies 
and television, but particularly so the movies, are in their social effect much 
more iinportant than all reading matter taken together.” 

Dr. Hacker was questioned as to whether looking at scenes of ex- 
treme brutality or of violence might not act as a vicarious relief for 
certain aggressive impulses on the part of children. He replied that 
undoubted] there is sometimes some relief of tension or anxiety 
or some vicarious satisfaction. However, as the subcommittee has 
previously stated, this relief is only temporary and the frustrating 
situation that produces the aggression still persists after the child has 
viewed the movie. 

When queried about the long-range implications of the vicarious 
reduction of aggressive impulses, Dr. Hacker agreed that through this 
mechanism the probability of a child reacting ‘aggressively is oreatly 
increased through the continual focusing of his attention on scenes de- 
picting violence and brutality. This means that the child’s frame of 
reference Is changed to the extent that one of his methods of reacting 


5 Thid., pp. 97-98 
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to a frustrating situation may include blind aggression instead ¢ 
trying to solve his problems and that he may change his cranes 
impulses from fantasy to a real-life situation. 

When questioned about the long-range dangers of exposure to vio- 
lence and brutality in the mass media and the possibility of imitative 
behavior on the part of juveniles, Dr. Hacker said: 


Yes, I think there is a very distinct danger. I think another witness pointed 
out that the tremendous voraciousness of modern mass media that swallows up 
material at a tremendous rate, that the only way that some producers help 
themselves is to constantly raise the emotional angle. In order to produce the 
same effect of emotional impact they have to make the scene so vile it is more 
and more emphatic and more and more distinct and more overt, and that they 
may then lead, not only may lead, but very frequently does lead, to a stimulation 
of an otherwise predisposed youngster 


Dr. Hacker went so far as to say that the continual bombardment of 
youth with brutality and violence in the mass media coupled with the 

existing world situation may lead not only emotionally abnormal 
oan but also emotion: ally normal youth into behavior of this type. 

The subcommittee has previously stated that the movies, comic 
books and television have made, or theoretically could make, certain 
portions of the population impervious to violence and brutality. When 
asked if we are becoming immune to human suffering, Dr. Hacker 
stated : 


Yes, and accept brutality and violence as part of ordinary human living. And 
particularly also to feel * * * that to constantly describe the so-called hero, 
meaning the one that gets the girl in the end, is the one who is particularly 
good in physical combat and who usually wins the last fight, as if that makes 
him eligible not only for the possession of the girl, but also for the heroic solution 
of all other problems that may confront him in life 

So that implicitly. without actually saying it, an atmosphere is created in which 
there is emphasis placed on a kind of brutal ruggedness that appears of doubtful 
value in the solution of national, social, international, or any other kind of 


contlict. 


Dr. Marcel Frym agreed with those authorities in the field of 
psychiatry who state that there is a relation between certain exhibitions 
of mass media and delinquency. He believes that it cannot be denied 
that certain juvenile criminality is extremely atfected by signs and by 
character descriptions in movies and in television shows. Dr, Frym 
stated: 


It cannot be denied, and I wish there would be more research material avail 
able to endorse his view (Dr. Hackers). I am personally quite concerned, and 
quite convinced that these mass media are a very serious contribution t»> 
delinquency.” 


In explaining his feelings on the subject, Dr. Frym continued : 


Any type of criminality is an act of aggression, a rebellion against restric 
tions imposed by law and by moral codes 

Now, we have learned in modern psychology, that extreme rebellion and ag 
gression is usually generated by fears, by states of anxiety, by insecurity, and 
very often by anxieties related to the sexual position of the human being, if the 
man is sufficiently masculine, and the woman is sufficiently feminine. 

As a matter of fact, | would like to state in this connection that in my opinion 
most vicious and extremely brutal crimes have a strong underlay of homosexual 
intentions. It is not necessary the person has had, has ever had, any homo 
sexual experience, but they have had, at least, been tortured deep below the level 


17 Ibid., p. 99. 
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of their consciousness about the insecurity about their sexual position. And, 
therefore, I want to say, unwittingly and unknowingly it is in pictures and other 
mass media which stimulates and overstimulates this basic mechanism. 

I want to say I am extremely opposed to those views which would try to 
censor mass media at large. I want to point to the tremendous importance of 
pictures like, for instance, Snake Pit which has demonstrated very out- 
rageous conditions in mental hospitals and alarmed the public to these conditions. 

I believe it is not the job of movies just to produce or present sugar-coated 
unrealities. It should show caste conditions and alarm public indignation, 
but I personally am very, very leery about those pictures which have no message 
whatsoever, or just pretend a message and really only capitalize on viciousness 
and brutality.” 

The subcommittee was concerned about those juveniles who do not 
receive any type of sexual education either in the home, in the school, 

‘in churches and who may receive ideas from the mass media of com- 
nina that will develop in them socially harmful attitudes to- 
ward sex, marriage, and family life. 

When asked if this were a possibility, Dr. Frym stated: 

Yes. By all meaus. You see, our basic concepts of right and wrong behavior 
are shaped in accordance to suggested examples, and the characters that are 
created and depicted in a mass-comumunication media are very suggestive ex 
amples of right and wrong. 

The hero is not the good guy in this type of picture we are now concerned 
about Actually glamorized is the brutal, vicious guy who succeeds only by 
muscular strength.’ 

In view of the strong biological urges present in adolescents, and in 
view also of the many social controls we have over sexual behavior to- 
day, Dr. Frym was questioned as to whether he felt the mass media 
nuty stimulate sex..al desires in youth that probably cannot be prop 
erly satisfied because of these existing social controls. He indicated 
that this was a distinet possibility: 

Dr. Frym also er with Dr. Hacker's statement that a criminally 
disposed or an emotionally up-e) voungster by going to a movie might 
he exposed to scenes that could act as trigger-mechanisms for his al 
ready existing aggressive impulses. 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL CLINICIANS BY THE SUBCOM MITTEE 


In order to obtain as much expert opinion as possible, the subecom- 
mittee surveyed several hundred clinical psychologists, medical men 
and psychiatrists who were members of the Medical Correctional Asso- 
ciation and the American Academy of Forensic Sciences. These 
people daily come into contact with thousands of delinquents. The 
following responses to the subcommittee’s questionnaire, it is felt, 
accurately reflect up-to-the-minute psychological knowledge on the 
relationship between behavior and brutality, sadism, and illicit sex as 
portrayed nm many motion pictures. The responses received by the 
subcommittee, while all covering the subject under discussion, varied 
slightly in their emphases. That is, they discussed the problem of the 
violent motion picture and its effects at different levels. The follow- 
ing brief excerpts touch upon the various social-psychological ramifi- 
cations of violence and brutality in the media of mass communication 
and specifically in the motion picture. 
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EFFECTS OF CRIME AND VIOLENCE FILMS AT THE CULTURAL LEVEL , 


Dr. Rudolph V. Basso, psychiatrist at the Dayton State Receiving 
Hospital, directed his remarks to the effect of crime and violence 
movies on the ethical values of young children. He wrote: 


I wish to point out that I am under the impression that improper movies * * * 


exercise undue influence upon the mind, especially of youth. They destroy the 
sense of ethical values and, therefore, contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

In recent years, motion pictures and television performances have been getting 
more and more obscene and objectionable. Obscene pictures depicting criminal 
acts of brutality or corrupting morals are detrimental to youth, which deserves 
a measure of protection from moral pollution. 

The following excerpt is from the communication received from H. 
M. Janney, Medical Director of the Bureau of Prisons, who directed 
his remarks to the mass media and spoke in terms of the overabundance 
of sadism in them and their deleterious effects on personality develop- 
ment: 


I am certain that many of our programs constitute a grave hazard to the proper 
development of our young citizenry. The average youthful mind is extremely 
active and highly imaginative. These youngsters are at the most impressionable 
time of life and the daily bombardment of vicious, gory, and sadistic material to 
which they are subject is bound to cause some degree of personality distortion in 
many of them. ‘The child from an otherwise happy. balanced, and kindly en- 
vironment can often observe these programs without ebyious harmful effect. 
However, the neglected and underprotected child from the poor environment is 
not ordinarily as well equipped to handle his emotional problems and the highly 
charged offerings of much of our modern so-called entertainment might easily be 
the deciding factor toward delinquent behavior. 


Dr. James L. McCartney, of New York City, wrote: 


There is no doubt in my mind that these programs, as well as the comics and 
other pathological literature, are showing their effects on juveniles. Repeatedly, 
us I have examined these young people they have made references to their interest 
in this material. For several years, I was director of classification for the New 
York State Department of Correction, and during those years as a psychiatrist, I 
examined upward of 10,000 juvenile delinquents. Since the war I have been a 
consultant to the district attorney and the children’s court here in Nassau County 
and will continue to examine young people in order to get a psychiatric opinion. 
One cannot escape the conclusion that although there are many factors which 
influence the formation of personality, the printed page, movies, and television 
very definitely have an effect which is not at all healthy. 

Hector JJ. Ritey, fellow of the American Psychiatric Association, 
former chairman of its section on legal aspects of psychiatry, stated 
that in his opinion- 

The deep causes for the appalling increase in the number of cases of juvenile 
delinquency are tied to a complicated interaction of social, historleal and psycho 
logical factors. Mass media are a ring in a vicious circle. 

Leaders in the mass media industry take advantage of an existing condition to 
increase their popularity and their financial gains by catering to a morbid 
emotional appeal whose roots stem from the above-mentioned causes. In turn, 
they become a link in the perpetuation of such morbid interests by keeping its 
manifestations alive. Their vicious action is to strengthen the unhealthy atmos 
phere which is responsible for its very existence. 


DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF CRIME AND VIOLENCE MOVIES ON CHILDREN 


Dr. William Corwin, of Miami, Fla., directed his observations to 
the differential effects movies may have on the delinquent and the 
frustrated (but not yet delinquent) child. In referring to his clinical 
experiences, he wrote: 
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With regard to the clinical effects themselves, they can be divided into two 
groups : One including the so-called juvenile delinquent whose behavior is directly 
affected by the actions suggested. No doubt some of these children are already 
disturbed, but some are living in circumstances which make them susceptible 
to additional pressure in the form of unhealthy excitement and the glorification 
of antisocial behavior in individuals. Another group includes those who become 
frightened by the aggressive and threatening forces depicted, and a_ specific 
neurotic reaction may develop, rather than a delinquent type of behavior. Li 
hoth instances, of course, sick children are the result. 

Specific case histories as examples can be briefly cited : 

1. A 14-year-old boy becomes sexually excited witnessing a suggestive, amorous 
adventure in a movie and on his way home is impelled to peep in a house to find 
some woman in a state of undress. 

2. An adolescent boy not very bright mentally seeks to establish prestige for 
himself through attempts to emulate the tough guys he sees in movies and tele- 
vision and acts in a cruel and aggressive manner to neighboring boys somewhat 
vounger than himself. 

3. A neurotic young woman traces her illness to being frightened in a movie 
seeing a horror type of picture. Repeated nightmares persist. 

$f. An 11-year-old boy engages in sexual attempts with his 3-year-old cousin. 
He states he would become sexually stimulated watching certain programs. 

5. A group of young boys become engaged in a game of stealing from stores 
without being caught, using techniques witnessed in various crime shows. 

It cun be argued that these represent a small group, that children become 
involved in sexual crimes, thievery, ete.. when there is no direct association 
with pictorial representations. That to censor too much is an infringement 
upon freedom, and it is the responsibility of the parent to not permit children 
to view what is called adult entertainment. Some of these arguments are 
specious and miss the point that these invitations to “learning” are readily 
available and cannot be always directly under parental control, and that the 
community has a responsibility to itself to police and censor and control these 
forces just as it does in the area of physical control of violence and overt sexun! 
and criminal acts contrary to the general welfare. It is true also that adequate 
safeguards of emotional health and climate on a community level are just 4s 
necessary as the physical safeguards ordinarily accepted as vital in the area of 
public-health control, such as in communicable diseases. 


Other clinicians spoke of the differential effects in terms of the re- 
vetion of an emo ionally normal child to violence in the movies and 
the reaction of an emotionally disturbed child to this kind of 
presentation. 

Thomas IL. Smith, chief medical oficer, United States penitentiary, 
‘Terre TTaute, Ind., made the most succinct distinction of this concept : 


Most of the movies frequently shown in their public theater, although not of 

forialy high class have been censored and prolably will have no deleterious 
(ffoct upon the normal individual. This would net hold true for a sociopathic 
or emotionally unstable type of individual. Perhaps more rigid censorship 
mic ht be indicated; however, the movies must Le unusual or provide a thrill to 
compete with television. 


Dr. Otto Billig, associate professor of psychiatry at Vanderbilt 
( niversity, represented that group of psvehiatrists who feel that 
crime presentations affect only emotionally disturbed and insecure 
youngsters. Tle did feel that the “trigger effect” of motion pictures 
disenssed previously was in operation in some cases: 


My clinical experience has led me to believe that television programs, movies, 
colues, etce., bave a very limited intluence on the child or juvenile. We have 
performed rather exhaustive psychiatric and psychological studies on juvenile 
delinquents. Most youngsters do not seem at all influenced by such outside 
fact rs. The well-adjusted personality can resist them without difficulties. 
Yet there are o-casional cases triggered into some delinquent act who possibly 
receive specie ideas on how to carry out a crime, But only the emotionally 
distur ed and insecure individual appears susceptible to outside forces. Other 
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outside pressures have probably greater significance such as recognition |) 


neighborhocd gangs, inadequate or lack of group activities. 


Dr. J. C. Ferris, senior surgeon, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Federal correctional institution in Texarkana, Tex., also directed 
is remarks to the catalytic effect that the type of movie under dis- 
cussion may have in making a child commit a delinquent act that he 


might not have had he not seen the movie. He wrote: 


The use of television, movies, and certain literature for portraying crime, 
violence, sadism, ete., certainly are media of expression that cannot but have 
a regressing and ill effect on the immature and formative minds of youthful 
individuals. 

Certainly the youthful offenders of today are less tractable, more aggressive 
and inclined toward assault and other more frequent vicious types of crimes 
than was the rule a number of vears azo 

The extended use and more easy accessibility to crime programs on television, 
in movies and literature for youthful individuals has mest certainly served in 
a considerable number of cuses as a catalyst that activates subsequent antisocial 
activities. 

Dr. Louis H. Cohen, of New Haven, Conn., while minimizing the 
eliect of the mass media in the dev elopmental processes of delinquency 
causation, nevertheless did feel that the type of subject matter unde: 
discussion may have a differential eifect on various emotionally di 
turbed youngsters. He wrote: 


Anvoue who deais with a social problem has come to recognize that there is 
never a singie cause for a problem, but rather that there are many causes \l 
best, one particuiar factor might Le found to le one of the causes but how much 
weight it deserves is almost impossible to lmeasure lience, 1 must say that 
movies and television in my opinion indicate ways to a certain predispos d o1 
sucgestable yvouncsters in which antisocial behavior con Le carried out 


Dr. Philkhp Q. Roche, of Philadelphia, sent to the subcommittee 
a short paper wherein the present subject was discussed and reported 
upon in his summarization. The crystallization of ideas was made 
up by members of the forensic committee of the Group for Advance 
ment of Phychiatry. The pertinent paragraph in this report reads as 
follow b< 


There appears to be an agreement among observers of children that only 
the child aiready emotionaliy disturbed may utilize the mass media in an 
unadaptive tianner. An earcessive preoccupation with the content of crime 
and violence and a symptomatic reactive response to such content are tokens 
of such preexisting internal disturbance of the child. Such disturbance may 
le manifest in delinquent behaviour but the causal nexus between the stimulus 
of the movie or comic book and the celinquent act is more apparent than real. 
A secondary element invariably enters in the situation: the movie or comic book 
is drawn directly by context into the rationalization and attempts to account 
for the chiid’s illness or antisocial behavicor. ‘Thus, there is the invariable logic 
that makes mass media the scapegoat and displaces responsibility from the 
parents. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH MOVIE-TYPE HEROES RESULTING IN UNADAPTIVI 
BEILAVIOR 


Russell O. Settle, Medical Director, Public Health Service, and chief 
medical officer of the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., wrote: 

Present-day theories of personality development all emphasize the great im 
portance of the early years of life. Delinquent behavior is acknowledged to 
be symptomatic of emotional conflicts which result from the failure of parental 
relationships and the home situation generally to satisfy the emotional needs 
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necessary for maturation and good citizenship. Young children who are thus 
emotionally starved may be ripe subjects for subtle suggestiveness of the crime 
movie. In the absence of adequate parental figures and stable home life, they 
may readily come to identify with the heroic criminal figure depicted in movies, 
television, and comic books if the exposure is at the right time and of sufficient 
duration. 


Dr. Sara G. Geiger, director of the Milwaukee County Guidance 
Clinic, wrote: 

In view of the personality of the child who becomes a delinquent, there is 
no doubt but that the portrayal of the behavior of pathological and immoral 
individuals has a well-defined influence on the child or youth who has had 
no constructive parent, person, or ideal with whom to identify. In his con- 
fusion, disorganization, rebellion or hostility, this child sees this behavior as 
decisive, adult, and defiant to restraint or control which he has never under- 
stood, His immature personality development permits acceptance of this be- 
havior and his identification with the individuals portrayed. Through similar 
lehavior, the delinquent can express hostility and achieve a feeling of free 
individuality which he could not achieve with a more healthy identification. 

Crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex in mass media have deep meaning 
pouring an unfavorable influence on a small proportion of our youth. This 
portrayal of unacceptable behavior serves as a pattern for behavior for some 
disturbed personalities and lowers the standards of others whose disturbances 
are not so great that it brings them into contact with law-enforcement agencies. 


Dr. A. W. Byrnes, Chief of the Physical, Medicine, and Rehabili- 
tation Section of the Veterans’ Administration in Danville, IIl.. 
expressed his opinion on the relationship between the portrayal of 
criminalistic activities in the mass media and their effects on emo- 
tionally disturbed children after the vicarious release sought by the 
child has worn off: 


Some of these people normally would not be law violators The. portrayal 
in the above-mentioned manner of the different emotional reactions which ac- 
company these various activities prompts them to identify with the perpe- 
trator of the crime. Soon, however, this no longer serves to satisfy their 
emotional needs. They often wi'l then try, themselves, to commit the various 
illegal activities they have seen portrayed. Unfortunately, they discover too 
late that society is not amused and is not accepted of their exploits. There are 
many people in psychiatry or related fields who are making efforts to treat or 
retrain some of the youthful offenders. In spite of these cfforts on too many 
occasions because of the pressure of society they easily return to their former 
unlawful behavior. It would be naive to feel that the complete restriction of 
the influences emanating from the portrayal of these criminalistie activities 
would abolish crime; however, there ave a cettain group of people that I have 
briefly tried to describe whom I know would tend to Le more law-abiding, t 
narrow the case, if they were not stimulated by these various means 


Dr. Sam I. Stein, director of the psychiatric department of the 
family court of Cook County, gave this capsule dissertation on the 
relationship between delinquency and crime, violence, brutality, and 
Hicit sex as presented in the mass media. He wrote: 


After nearly 15 years of full-time service at the Cook County juvenile court. 
wherein I have personally examined by scientific, psychiatric methods approxi- 
mately 12.000 delinquent children, I am convinced that the main cause of juvenile 
delinquency is a relative dogree of emotional immaturity and neuroticism 
which will be found in the individual cffender. To the extent that emotional 
inimaturity (neuroticism) exists in a child, to that extent will it b* motivated 
by neuromechanisms therefore unconsciously to seek for emotionally maturing 
effects which is sought from the realm of human, mainly parental, attention. 
Depending upon certain peciliarities in the psychological pattern of supply- 
Ing parental love or attention giving by certain parents which yet results in 
imimaturity in the offspring, respect’vely some emotionally immature children 

ill seek in turn greater degrees of emotional dependency uttention through 
antral reactive, euibarrassing, or provocative types of behavior. Very often 
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this negative behavior, which unwittingly is emotionally directed toward and 
intended to provoke a greater element of attention supply from the parents, 
takes the form of an impulsive act against the community (or is an act which 
the parents advised against). In addition, there is no doubt that the emotion 
ally immature child, during his attention seeking, is highly suggestible. The 
type of child described here who becomes the delinquent is quickly drawn by 
his own emotional dependency urges to look for unusual or morbid, violent 
or sensational ways of exercising his or her negativism by reactive type ot 
attention seeking. Ostensibly, a large source area for deviant ideas to this 
type of attention seeking or to this group of potential delinquents is the violent, 
asocial, amoral, and unethical themes which are found in some books, maga- 
zines, comics, movies, radio and television presentations. Actually the examples 
of undesirable conduct contained in such themes are in themselves reflective 
most often of the emotional (neurotic) taint which obtain so universally in 
the human. Removal of these hyperstimulatory morbid themes from the expe 
rience of the child will not cure or resolve the basic cause of delinquency, but 
it should reduce the delinquency-type tendency from developing in some emo 
tionally deprived children or perhaps decrease the incidence of severe or serious 
delinquent acts. Even for these relatively limited psychiatric reasons and also 
since such regressional themes contribute no positive educational advantaves 
to the child, they should be removed from the child’s experience. 


Dr. Irving J. Sands, of New York, directed his remarks to the 
unresolved emotional tensions that result from an immature child 
viewing and fantasizing with this type of presentation. Dr. Sands 
wrote: 


Children are notoriously susceptible to suggestion. They imitate their elders 
They hear and see much more than we believe they do. They mimic their elders 
Their nervous systems are very pliable and they are extremely receptive to 
all stimuli, be they good or bad. Children are particularly apt to become hero 
worshipers and are likely to follow the behavior patterns of those whom they 
regard as leaders and especially when the latter are the center of attention 
Youngsters are too immature and inexperienced to properly evaluate conduct 
patterns and to differentiate between good and bad behavior. Hence, they fall 
victims to mass psychology that makes heroes out of mobsters and criminals. 
It is tragically true that some radio and television programs, and especially 
some war, crime, and illicit sex comic books portray in lurid detail, acts of 
violence, brutality, and sadism. The sufferings of the victims are described in 
revolting fashions. Rarely is the ultimate plight of the criminal adequately 
described and seldom is the disgrace that he brings to his family described in a 
manaer that might be of some constructive influence. All that remains with 
these youngsters is a sense of unresolved emotional tension that not infrequently 
produces physical distress and mental illness. 

Often these presentations lead to a good deal of mental conflict in these chil 
dren. They have learned, or are supposed to have learned, at home and at 
s‘hool, that virtue eventually prevails, that there is much happiness to be found 
in loyalty, respect for authority, law and order, respect for parents, ministers, 
elders, and teachers. They have been trained to gain some understanding of 
the value of true sportsmanship and fair play, and in respecting the rights and 
privileges of others. Yet when they follow some of the programs that make 
virtue out of crime, they become confused and they may even develop feelings 
of guilt, that may become the nucleus for subsequent neurotic and even psychotic 
behavior. 


MOTION PICTURES AS A PART OF MASS MEDIA MAY NOT ONLY INITIATE BUT 
SUSTAIN DELINQUENT ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Edward Podolsky, of New York ¢ City, directed his remarks 
toward not only the “trigger mechanism” effect of the type of movie 
under discussion, but felt that this type of film may also have a sustain 
ir g¢ effect on delinquent juvenile behavior. Dr. Podols sky wrote: 

It has been my experience that presenting crime films, sadism, and illicit sex 
nan attractive and adventurous form in the mass media of the movies, televi 
sic'1, radio, fiction, and the comics, has a very definite and decided effect, in quite 
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au few cases, of initiating and sustaining a social and criminal activity in juveniles 
ind adolescents. The human mind in these age groups is quite impressionable 
and easily conditioned. By constant and repeated presentation of undesirable 
and criminal activity in mass media, many children and adolescents many times 
accept these as an attractive way of living. It is my opinion that some degree of 
control should be exercised over these media in an attempt to curb delinquent 
hehavior. This will not solve the entire problem, but it will go a long way in 
solving it, 


THE CONCEPT OF CRIME DOES NOT PAY IN MOVIES 


Leaders of the motion-picture industry continually refer to the fact 
that in all motion pictures, the criminal is finally brought to justice in 
the end of the film. In referring to this concept, Dr. Edmund Bergler, 
of New York City, wrote: 

2. Although all movies and television plays make the concession of showing 
that the criminal is eventually punished, this climax has no effect on the real 
or potential criminals ; he classifies such retribution as a bow to prevailing mores 
and dismisses it. The criminal (actual or potential) also believes that he, unlike 
his counterpart on the screen, will be too smart to be caught. 


TECIINIQUES OF CRIME CAN BE LEARNED FROM MOVIES 


Leon A. Witkin, senior surgeon and chief medical officer of the 
United States Penitentiary Hospital in Lewisburg, Pa., gave some in- 
sight into the fallacious idea held by many that people are consciously 
aware of the motivation behind their behavior. Dr. Witkin felt that a 
delinquent who states he gained an idea to commit a criminal act or 
antisocial behavior by viewing it in the mass media, is merely using 
this as an excuse for his behavior. He stated that penitentiary inm: tes 
almost unanimously believed that lurid books, comics, movies, and tele- 
vision are major causes of crime, but as he stated, it was his feeling that 
this attitude is merely a mechanism for justifying their own criminal 
behavior. 

In attempting to delineate what he feels to be the relationship be 
tween the mass media and delinquent behavior, Dr. Witkin stated : 

My own feeling is that these mass media must in some way leave their mark, 
since I believe that all behavior is influenced in some manner by every environ 
mental experience and that adolescents, perhaps more than adults, ape environ- 
mental experiences. This is, however, quite different from saying the criminal 
or other abnormal behavior witnessed is directly reproduced. I believe that it is 
net the criminality per se of the juvenile delinquent that is influenced by movies 
or television but merely the pattern of expression of criminality. 

Dr. Gordon R. Kamman, of St. Paul, Minn., was another clinician 
who referred to the crime techniques learned in movies 

Many years ago | made a study on the psychiatric and social aspects of 
delinquency, and at that time I was definitely of the opinion that many of the 
crime techniques which were practiced by juvenile delinquents had been learned 
in the movies or from reading about crime methods in newspaper accounts. 
Therefore, for the past 25 years, I have been unalterably opposed to the publica- 
tion, either in newspapers or in fictional media, of any information regarding the 
technique of crime material which is sexually stimulating and other matters 
which would influence the thinking of our young population. 

Dr. Douglas Goldman, clinical director of the children’s unit at Long 
View State Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, succinctly outlined what the 
~ubcommittee feels to be the nature of the problem. He wrote: 

1. Of primary importance in the development of juvenile delinquency and 
crime is the social patholozy represented by adverse conditions of social and 
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economic nature in the environment of children; of particular importance iu 
this respect, are various kinds of parental delinquent behavior, poverty, malnu- 
trition, and inadequate surroundings. 

2. The presence of any organic abnormality, however slight, involving the 
nervous system, particularly the brain, in younger individuals, particularly when 
developed or acquired under the stresses outlined in condition No. 1. 

3. Exposure to such environmental stress and suggestion as may be expected 
to promote interest in various aspects of crime and violence including progratis 


of this nature on radio and television and comic sequences most particularly 
under circumstances outlined in conditions Nos. 1 and 2. In the absence of 
conditions Nos. 1 and 2, it is not very likely that environmental suggestion 
would be likely to have more than accidental influence on the development of 
erime and delinquency. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING VIOLENCE AND BRUTALITY IN MOTION PLOTURES 


The following conclusions pinpoint the psychological mechanisms 
that may transpire in a child in the throes of a frustrating environ- 
mental situation and who focuses his attention on certain kinds 
content in the mass media. 

1. Certain children exhibit a need to watch motion pictures with an 
underlying theme of crime, violence, or brutality. 

2. If achild has a need to watch motion pictures of a violent nature, 
or motion pictures with brutal or sadistic contents, the fact that these 
types of films make up a small percentage of the total output of the 
industry does not make any difference because if there were only a 
very small number produced, the child who needs this type of movie 
would seek it out ‘and would still be saturated with this type of 
presentation. However, once again, the probability of finding one 
is increased, of course, if there is a greater percentage of this type of 
motion picture produced. 

3. If a percentage of these children view crime, violence, and bru- 
tality in order to vicariously reduce aggressive impulses by watching 
and ide ntifying with movie heroes, either lawful heroes or superman 
type heroes, we can assume that after the movie is over the child is 
still in the real-life situation that is producing his frustration and 
leading to his aggressive impulses. 

Thus, while the vicarious reduction of aggression sometimes can 
be accomplished temporarily by view Ing motion pictures of this type, 
the basic causes of the frustration still remain and the child may 
increasingly focus his attention on this type of film. 

5. By iden tify ing W ith the mov ie he roes, the Cc hile | cle ‘velops a frame 
of reference for reacting to frustration, for example, aggression. — It 
is conceivable that when a child experiences aggression in fantasy via 
watching motion pictures, he has learned to be eras In fantasy 
but not in reality. The carryover from fantasy to reality is some 
thing which occurs more e: asily in some children than in others. Some 
children learn the discrimination partly by being punished when they 
try to behave in reality as they would in fantasy. This means that 
it is by no means certain that a great deal of fantasy experience with 
aggression will carry over into real life, especially if there are firm 
real- life controls against the expression of aggression. 

The long-range effect theoretically could be that the child, after 
a period of time, could reach the point where he may focus his aggres 
sion on the actual person or persons causing his frustration and the 
probability that he will react toward these real-life objects as his movie 
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heroes did in fantasy is hicreased. In other words, instead of trying 
to solve the problem, he may knock it out of the way like the movie 
superman who, because he has continually provided this frame of 
reference, may offer the only course of action the child is aware of. 

Many of the witnesses before the subcommittee from the movie 
industry referred to the statements of one another to the effect that 
movies do not create attitudes but that they reflect the already existing 
attitudes in our culture. Granting that the movies do reflect already 
existing attitudes in our society, the subcommittee believes that not 
only are the attitudes of acceptance which exist in our culture toward 
crime, violence, and brutality influencing these media but after a time 
these media pass on or transfer these attitudes to the younger genera- 
tion. 

Thus, it is found that while viewing a specific act will not cause an 
average child to go out and commit a similar act, looking at a great 
amount of these acts could create on impressionable young minds a 
permissive atmosphere for this type of behavior, and in emotionally 
disturbed children, could actually trigger behavior of a violent 
or brutal nature. 

In summary, it may be said that a faithful representation of the 
opinions of the aforementioned clinically trained people coming into 
‘day-to-day contact with juvenile delinquency, may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

That the mass media, including the movies, reflect many of the 
socially undesirable attitudes, desires, wishes, etc., of the adult society 
and to that extent they are reflecting the prevailing atmosphere. 

These media have a tremendous influence on the young child in 
gr early development and that while reflecting the major attitudes of 
the society, they are in turn influencing, to a great degree, the attitu- 
dinal development of children. That given an emotionally stable child 
who has had what may be interpreted as the proper emotional rela- 
tionship with his parents, this type of presentation in the mass media 
may have little or no effect in terms of influencing his behavior. 
However, given a child with a more or less undeveloped attitudinal 
framework, the mass media may go a long way toward providing ideas 
both in the development of attitudes and in predisposing the child for 
acertain type of behavior. It is likely that the movies exert the great 
est influence when there is no alternative source of information or 
images in the environment of those who see them. For example. 
children may be temporarily influenced because they do not know an) 
better. On the other hand, given a child who has had what may be 
interpreted as poor emotional relationships with his mother and father 
and _— is in the throes of a frustration-aggression complex, this child 
may gain support and ideas from viewing aggressively brutal and vio 
lent scenes as presented in motion pictures, and as presented both in 
pictoral form and in the terminology present in motion-picture adver- 
t ising. He may incor porate these ideas into his behavior patte rn with 
the end result being a delinquent child. 


V. Morton-Pricrure ADVERTISING 
The subcommittee questioned one of its previous witnesses from the 


television hearings, Dr. Ralph S. Banay, in regard to his attitude to 
ward motion-picture advertising. Tle supplied the subcommittee with 
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an editorial from the Journal of Social Therapy, which is the official 
publication of the Medical Correctional Association. Dr. Banay stated 
that the editorial reflected the opinions of the majority of the members 
of the association. The editorial was entitled, “Prurient Motion- 
Picture Advertising in Times of Increased Sex Crimes.” It reads as 
follows: 

is 

Censorship is a disagreeable, unpopular, and largely futile device, but there 
are times when it seems to become inevitable. Fortunately, a sort of spontaneous 
cultural safety valve usually operates to invoke self-control before public repres 
sion is necessiry. Publishers of books, magazines, newspapers, and comic books, 
film and theatrical producers, the radio and television industries——all have passed 
through the stage of having to agree that certain standards are indispensable if 
their contacts with the public are to be kept socially acceptable. Evils and abuses 
arise from time to time and are challenged on behalf of Cecency and good taste; 
the purveyors then face the choice of policing themselves or naving some form 
of outside pressure imposed upon them. The latest candidate for this pro 
phylactic treatment is motion-picture theater advertising. 

Readers of even the most respectable family newspapers must have noticed a 
steady recent increase in the insinuative pruriency of film publicity. In text and 
illustration, a considerable proportion of these ads have reached a point close to 
pornography. By crafty implication and innuendo, they appear to remain within 
the bounds of discretion, but their total impact, on children as well as adults, can 
only be provocative. It is hardly necessary to assemble an illustrative exhibit of 
this technique—it can be seen on almost any film advertising page almost any day 
Supercharged sex is the dominant keynote. Bosomy, carnally glorified heroines 
are portrayed in the throes of passion. Couples are locked in frenetic embrace 
suggesting an inevitability of coition. Purple prose is keyed to a feverish tempo 
to celebrate the naturalness of seduction, the condonability of adultery, the 
spontaneity of adolescent relations. Boy gets girl, or vice versa, is the perennial 
theme. The gun and the bludgeon are complementary symbols as sadism is 
injected into the aphrodisiac dose. Violence, excitement, suspense, and climax 
ure arrayed in hardly subtle paraphrases of the course of physical intimacy. 
The movie advertising men know their trade, and their public, and they ply one 
and exploit the other with highly charged but scarcely ethical gusto. 

Parents and others concerned with keeping children’s interests on a wholesome 
lane, find that their efforts are often made futile by the infiltration into the home 
of insidious influences of this kind. After taking pains to provide books, music, 
art, and amusements of a high order, they discover that by simply reading a 
newspaper their youngsters come under the sway of forces anything but edifying 
It is true that the same children go to the theater to see the very films that the 
high-pitched advertising publicizes. But films are subject to censorship and are 
graded for adult or youthful patronage. Their advertising, on the other hand, 
plays up, exaggerates, and distorts lurid features that may be only incidental in 
the actual presentation, or may even have been eliminated. 

Another factor worth noticing is that prurient use of the graphic arts for 
general distribution can affect the public welfare in many baleful ways. With 
sex crime so rampant as to constitute a serious community problem, it is not 
expedient to multiply the sources of aggravation to which psychopaths are sub 
ject, or to foster an impression that sexual promiscuity is a common inclination 
It would be fatuous to argue that popular publications can or should be Bowdler 
ized for this purpose, but surely there is no need to encourage a trend to uncurbed 
license either. 

It can be recognized that the cinema interests are goaded by the practical 
problem of maintaining their business against the competition of television and 
other public allurements. But neither Hollywood nor its exhibitors can con 
scientiously contend that the material end justifies the means of letting huckster 
ism run wild. Plainly they are moving in a direction that is bound to provoke 
an earnest public protest and they would be well advised to put their own house 
in order on their own initiative.” 


Editorial. Prurient Motion-Picture Advertising in Times of Increased Sex Crimes, in 
the Journal of Social Therapy, vol. I, No. 3, April 1955, pp. 146-147. 
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TYPES GF ADVERTISING CONSIDERED OBJECTION ABLE 


At the Los Angeles hearings, the subcommittee presented a display 
depicting various types of movie advertising. The display included 

1 ad for the motion picture Five Against the House. It was described 
as the story of a perfect crime, which is a violation of the Motion Pic- 
ture Production Code. One of the group contained ads for the motion 
pictures, Chicago Syndicate, New York Confidential, New Orleans 
Uncensored, an Combo, and Big Tip Off. All of these ads described, 
in lurid detail, big city or syndicate crime. Another exhibit con- 
tained ads for Shield for Murder, the story of a killer-cop, and Rogue 
Cop, the story of a brutal cop. Other ads on display included Crashout 
and Black Tuesday, both of which were advertised as pictures con 
taining excessive brutality and violence. In fact, the whole em- 
phasis on the advertising was to the effect that these films outdid 
any previous films as regards brutality and violence and, therefore, 
they should be seen. Two ads of the type described in the editorial 
in the Journal of Social Therapy inc luded Kiss Me Deadly and Hell’s 
Island. These ads portrayed females in the height of either sexual 
passion or anger, each holding a revolver in her hand, combining sex 
and violence in a most graphic manner. Another set of ads was on the 
current film, The Blackboard Jungle, in which the attempted rape 
scene of the schoolteacher by a young hoodlum, although lasting only 
i few moments in the movie, constitutes the majority of advertising for 
the film. Advertising for the movies Big Combo, Violent Saturd: ay, 
Woman's Prison, East of , ‘den, The Prodigal, and Shotgun, all had 
very suggestive scenes of a sexual nature. In the ads on Woman’s 
Prison, are such state ments as “Prison love nest bared—Man smuggled 
into woman’s prison,” and “Prison revels exposed.” On viewing the 
motion picture, the subcommittee found that the advertising in no 
way reflected the film’s contents. 

In the advertising for the film, Violent Saturday, many of the ads 
seemed to dwell on the adventures of a peeping tom and his successes 
in this venture. One ad in particular, for the motion picture, The 
Prodigal, came into much discussion during the hearings. It was felt 
to be highly suggestive, and in fact may have been interpreted with 
a double meaning. 

Dr. Marcel Frym suggested that these motion-picture ads may also 
act as “trigger-mechanisms” for the initiating of antisocial behavior on 
the part of predisposed delinquents, even more so than in the movies 
that they depict. This may be true not only because the ads are some- 
times more lamaiuniee than the actual films, but also because they are 
lasting, permanent, and do not pass ina few moments as a scene from 
a motion picture does. 

Of all the motion-picture executives who appeared before the sub- 
committee, not one would defend the motion-picture advertising that 
was on display. In faet, the Motion Picture Advertising Code admin 
istrator, Mr. Gordon S. White, stated that if he had to pass on the 
advertising presented at the hearings again, he would, in all prob 
ability, change the content of the ads on display. 

Gordon S. White has been director of the Advertising Code Admin- 
istration of the Motion Picture Association of America for the last 
10 years. Prior to joining the association, he was a newspaper re- 
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porter, an editor, and an advertising executive. The Advertising Code 
san integral part of the motion-picture industry's voluntarily adopted 
system of self-regulation and has been in effect since 1930. 

As with the Production Code, all members of the association sub- 
scribe to the Advertising Code and its services are open to members and 
nonmembers alike. Any producer or distributor of a motion picture 
bearing the P roduction Code certificate of approval voluntarily agrees 
in advance to bring the film’s advertising into line with the Ac lvertising 
Code. Ine onformity with the principles of the Advertising Code, it 1s 
the job of the Advertising Code Administration to maintain good 
moral standards and decency in advertising copys submitted to it. 

The Advertising Code Administration has two offices. One is in 
New York, where Mr. White is located and where much of the film 
advertising originates. The other is in Hollywood, in charge of Mr. 
Simon Levy, associate administrator. 

While the Production Code Administration and the Advertising 
Code Administration have identical principles and purposes, there are 
important differences in operations that Mr. White discussed at the 
hearings. 

The Production Code Administration deals with a motion picture 
as a whole, i. e., with the entire content. It is concerned with the 
subject matter, the treatment, and the development and unfolding of 
the theme, to insure that the completed picture in its entirety meets 
the standards of the code. It deals with the picture as the public 
actually sees it in the theater. Moreover, the total number of pictures 
is for less than the total items of advertising copy. For instance, last 
year the Production Code Administration approved 303 feature films. 
The Advertising Code Administration passed on 129,229 pieces of 
adve rtising and publicity copy. 

Of necessity, motion- picture advertising can deal only with a part 
of a film and its contents. It can only highlight what is in the motion 
picture. It reflects, represents, and treats symbolic ally with a film. 
A motion-picture ad is designed to attract attention to sell the product 
and to induce the potential patron to go out of the house and to the 
theater. In these days of strong compet ition from television, motion- 
picture advertising seeks to be especially striking and effective in the 
field. It attempts to convince in a line, in a word, in an illustration 
and it must convince quickly. 

All of these are perfectly understandable designs and ends; how- 
ever, Mr. White felt that they also are the root of some of the mis- 
understanding about film advertising copy. He felt that like all other 
advertising, motion- picture adve rtising does not and should not be 
expected to give a verbatim report of everything that is in a film. 
There is neither space nor time. What it does seek to do, and what 
it Is designed to do, is to conve \ the spir it, the atmosphe re, the feeling, 
and the general impression of the photoplay. This is fair, proper, 
and accepted advertising practice and is neither nilslondinks nor mis- 
representative. Mir. W hite gave as an illustration an automobile ad 
portraying a beautiful model in a bathing suit stepping out of a con- 
vertible in front of a pillared mansion. He pointed out, however, that 
when you buy the car, you don’t get the mansion or the girl. Mr. 
White felt this exemplified the type of movie advertising which, in 
actuality, may not specifically portray scenes or situations which ap 
pear in the film it is re presenting. 
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Mr. White said that while the 129,229 items of advertising and 
publicity copy handled in 1954 appear to be a tremendous volume, 
it is actually a relatively small amount that causes any difficulty. The 
ereat bulk of the copy was readily passable and was routine. At the 

ther end of the scale, some copy. was readily unpassable so that caused 
no serious difficulty. 

In between, in what Mr. White termed a “gray zone,” was copy not 
-0 large in volume that was on the line bakeoes acceptable and non- 
acceptable under the Advertising Code. Some of the copy in this 
area could be made acceptable by minor changes and could be passed 
upon resubmission. 

In other instances, it was a matter of Mr. White’s judgment and 
of his responsibility as director of the Code Administration. It was 
olely up to him to interpret the rules as he believed them to apply to 

specific advertisement. 

Much of the discussion during the hearings centered around motion- 
picture advertising, specifically the advertising described previously. 
All of the ads presented at the hearings were derived from what are 
known as press books, or Campi aign hooks. These press books are put 
out by the producer or distributor of the motion picture to present the 
entire promotional campaign on a particular film, including the ad- 
vertising, the prepared publicity, the special exploitation ideas, illus- 
trations of the posters in lobby displays, and so forth. 

One of the press books that was discussed duri ing the hearings was 
the display of ads for the motion picture Hell's Island. Mr. Y. Frank 
Freeman, vice president of Paramount Pictures, Inc., the producer of 
the film, was questioned regarding cr om ism of the motion picture and 
the ad campaign in connection with it. Mr. Freeman stated: 

I think it is very bad; no excuse for it. * * * If you could see my criticism 
of it, 1} don't think it would dare to go into the record, 

When Mr. Freeman was asked why he let the objectionable adver- 
tising go through, he replied : 

1 don’t control it. * * * Advertising of all Paramount pictures is controlled 
out of New York, under the direction of the head of distribution and the general 
advertising manager. * * * My problem here at the studio is in charge of pro- 
duction of the picture, the manufacture of the product. When I finish it, I turn 
it Over to New, York, to the distributing department. It then takes charge of 
the sales policy and the advertising policy and the distribution of the picture.’ 

When Mr. White was questioned regarding his approval of the ads 
on Hells Island, he replied : 

I didn’t like the way they approached this campaign. I objected to it. And 
I was called over to the Paramount office in a conference with the advertising 
Inanager, the director of advertising policy, who is a vice president, and the 
executive vice president of the company. 

They felt, and insisted, that what they were doing was perfectly all right 
My judgment can be wrong in one direction as well as another. I made the 
comparison with being an umpire. You try to call balls and strikes and you 
can be wrong either way. I suppose IT am wrong as often in my judgment as 
any other human being is. 


I didn’t like this, but they insisted upon using it, and I finally allowed myself, 
in this case, to be pursuaded.” 


Freeman, Y. Frank, statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 


Juvenile Delinquency, Motion Pictures, U. S. Senate, held on June 16, 1955, p. 122 
‘Ibid 
>White. Gordon S., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 


Tuvenile Delinquency, Motion Pictures, U. S. Senate, held on June 17, 1955, p. 161 
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The chairman pointed out that Mr. Freeman, the head of Para 
mount, was not satisfied with the ad campaign on Hell’s Island and 
insofar as Mr. White, the Advertising Code administrator, was not 
satisfied with it, who, then, was responsible for the final campaign 
on Hell's Island? Mr. White stated : 


The executive vice president in New York thought it was wonderful. Adher 
ence to the code is a joint responsibility. I wish to give no one the slightest 
impression that I am not willing and eager to accept responsibility for my judg 
ment. But it is a joint activity. After all, the companies are pledged to this, 
and they are as much responsible for applying the code, of Course, as We are 
I simply give it to you as an example, to show, you what could happen. * * * 
Possibly, I was persuaded, let us say, to make a judgment which afterward 
asa Monday morning quarterback, I might regret 

There is a section of the Advertising Code that provides a penalty 
or a fine for violation of the code. Mr. White stated that there has 
been one case where an ad was turned down, and the advertising man 
ager announced emphatically that he was going to use it anyway. 
The board of directors of the Motion Picture Association did assess 
a penalty against that company. When questioned about the adver 
tising campaign for Hell’s Island, Mr. White assured the subcommit 
tee th: at no one in the studio overruled his opinion, Mr. White indi 

cated that he was persuaded to make a decision that he did not want 
to make, 

A large ad for the motion picture The Prodigal was discussed : 
length during the hearings. The ad portrayed the female and m: ihe 
leads in what might be interpreted as an extremely suggestive post 
tion. In fact, in retouching, the ad had assumed a double meaning 
because of changes in color and of positions of the bnilion of the stars. 
Mr. White admitted that this was an extreme case and said that in the 
stills originally submitted to him, there were only a few strings of 
beads over the hips of the female lead. He required the distributor 
to retouch the ad so that it appeared as if she were clothed. The sub 
committee counsel indicated that in the retouching of that particular 
ad, the costume variation on the two different legs of the girl offered 
much more of : suggestive pose than was actu: ally intended. The 
subcommittee feels th: at this ad is in extreme violation of that section 
of the code which reads: 

Nudity with meretricious purposes and salacious postures shall not be used ; 
the clothed figures shall not be represented in such manner as to be offensive 
or contrary to good taste or morals, 

Mr. White could not determine what percentage of the displayed 
ads were actual scenes in the motion picture and what percentage of 

them were pictures especially made for exploitation and not taken 
from the motion picture. He did say that the majority of pieces of 
artwork that go into the press books are scenes or are upproximate 
reproductions of scenes In the motion picture they represent, 

Mr. White stated that the advertising of a film 1s frequently started 
while the film is in amgocte ap and has not yet been finally completed. 
The “stills” are being made beginning with the d: ay the picture goes 
into production. ‘There is usually a “still” man around taking pictures 
every day. There has been a great growth in the last few years of the 
use of the high-speed small-size camera where a cameraman can simply 

6 Ibid., p. 162 

‘See appendix 
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stand on the set and photograph a scene while it is being enacted. 
Those “stills” are printed and they go through the process of the Ad- 
vertising Code operations usuaily submitted in Los Angeles and then 
then come back to New York and the Advertising Code staff begins to 
work on them there. The motion picture, meanwhile, will not be fin- 
ished, completed, and available for viewing until sometime after the 
last day’s shooting on it. There might be a gap of a month to 2 months 
between the date of the last day of the making of the picture and the 
time the motion picture is viewed in New York. 

The chairman questioned Mr. White about the part of his state- 
ment which read : 

What it [motion-picture advertising] does seek to do, and what it should do, 
is to convey the spirit, the atmosphere, the feeling, the general impression of the 
photoplay. This is fair. This is proper. This is accepted advertising practice 
It is neither misleading nor misrepresenting.” 

This statement was compared to those of the producers who told 
the subcommittee that in all of the crime and sex films there is some 
moral they are trving to prove. Mr. White was then referred to the 
ad campaign for the film, Kiss Me Deadly. The advertising claimed 
that the film contained “white-hot thrills,” “blood-red kisses.” The 
point being made, of course, was that the ad did not adequately reflect 
the general theme or the content of the motion picture. If there is a 
ioral theme in the picture, then this should also be reflected in the 
ads. However, the ads did not reflect any moral; therefore, they 
either (1) were fraudulent in that they did not reflect the general 
theme of the picture; or (2) the pictures were a violation of the Motion 
Picture Production Code if they were properly represented by the ad. 

Mr. White felt that ads, such as those presented at the hearing, had 

very definite point of honesty. That is, if they do not go overboard 
in their gruesomeness which the Advertising Code provides against, 
and which he tries to avoid, but they still tell the story of the motion 
picture, that it is a picture of crime and violence; he then feels it is 
the fairest possible representation that can be given to the film. His 
conclusion was that if mothers do not want their children to see this 
type of motion picture, they are warned and have been given fair and 
lonest Indications of what ts presented in the motion picture. 

After studying the press books given to the subcommittee by the 
Motion Picture Association of America, and after viewing the films 
advertised in the press books, the subcommittee believes that the fol- 
lowi ing provisions of the Advertising Code for Motién Pictures have, 
In some degree, been violated actu: ally by the letter of the code or the 

spirit of the code. 

Provision 1 of the code which reads: 

We subscribe to a code of ethics based upon truth, honesty, and integrity. 
All motion-picture advertising shall (a) conform to fact, (b) scrupulously avoid 
all misrepresentation, 

The subcommittee feels that the ad campaign for Woman’s Prison, 
The Prodigal, Kast of Eden, and Blackboard Jungle are violations of 
this provision of the code. 

Provision 2 of the code which reads: 

Good taste shall be the guiding rule of motion-picture advertising. 


* White, Gordon S., op. cit., p. 158 
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Although the subcommittee does not want to enter into a controvers\ 
over what constitutes good taste or what constitutes bad taste, it fee Is 
there is room for discussion over the ad campaigns for Woman's 
Prison, The Prodigal, East of Eden, Shotgun, Hell’s Island, Black 
board Jungle, and Kiss Me Deadly, and that they are all subject to 
criticism in terms of this proy ision of the code. 

Provision 3} of the code which reads: 

Illustrations in text and advertising shall faithfully represent the pictures 
themselves. 

Again, the subcommittee wishes to cite Woman’s Prison, The Prodi 
gal, Eas’ of Eden, and Unchained as ad campaigns containing either 
illustrations or text which do not faithfully represent the pictures 
themselves. As was mentioned earlier, the text accompanying the ad 
campaign for Woman's Prison was entirely out of congruity with the 
content of the film. 

Provision 4 of the code which reads: 

No false or misleading statements shall be used directly, or implied by type 
arrangements or by distorted quotations 

ITere, the subcommittee feels there is room for criticism con 
cerning the ad campaign for the motion picture, Kast of Eden. The 
major ad displayed throughout the country on this film depicted the 
young male lead and the female lead in what may be interpreted as 
a highly suggestive position, standing beneath a tree with low-hanging 
branches. The statement accompanying the scene reads: “Of what a 
girl did-—-of what a boy did—of ecstasy and revenge...” In another 
ad which was approximately the same as the one just described, the 
avecompanying tex! read: “The most shoc king revenge a girl ever let 
one brother take on another. 

The ad campaign for the motion picture Woman's Prison, men 
tioned earlier, included statements which read: “Real raw truth about 
man-smuggling inside the big house for women.” Other ads included 
such statements as “prison revels exposed,” “shocking prison love nests 
exposed,” “shocking revelations: man-smuggling exposed.” Next to 
the statement claiming “man-smuggling exposed,” “reveal shocking 
prison love nest.” individual female inmates are pictured with the 
accompanying dialogue: “A dame who uses her curves can always 
tind an angle—even in Jail,” “If you've got money, you can buy any 
thing in here—anything,” and “What's all the excitement? All we 
want is a little-fun.” Beside the statement, “Real raw truth about 
man-smugegling inside the big house for women” pictures of inmates 
are quoted aus follows: “I couldn't get off this rock pile, so I got my 
manin...°, "DT had the guards where I wanted them—and e ‘verybody 

vas happy.” “So T got caught, but it was worth it.” The viewing of 
ie films would leave no doubt that the statements printed on the 
advertising campaigns for these two films are definitely misleading. 

Provision 8 of the Advertising Code which reads: 

Pictorial and copy treatment of all pictures of the law shall not be of such a 
hature as to undermine their authority 

The subcommittee felt that this section of the code was violated by 
the ad campaign for the film Shield for Murder. The text of one 
of the ads reads, “So BAVaGe .. . So stark ... So vicious... it'll 
make your skin crawl.” ; another reads. “Dame-hungry killer-cop run 
berserk. A wild trigger finger... a lust for big monev ... anda 
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weak spot for fast blondes hurled him from the straight and narrow 
to a crooked one-way road.” Another ad read, oN trigger-crazed 
cop turned killer, and the dough and the dames he murdered for.” 
Throughout the ads the film was advertised as “The story of a killer- 
cop who used his shield for murder.” Another ad campaign that 
came to the subcommittee’s attention was that of Rogue Cop. The 
ads picture the male lead who portrays an officer in the film with a 
revolver in his hand and the quotation, semen a thing called 
money and a red-lipped blonde.” Mr. Gordon White felt that these 
ads were justified in that they portrayed not the police force in general, 
but always referred to an individual. He said that at no time was the 
police force in general ever portrayed in a derogatory manner. How- 
ever, one of the |: arger ads for Rogue Cop reads, “Bob Taylor back in 
auction, ina blazing melodrama of crooked cops and curvy dames.” 

Provision 9 of the code which reads: 
Specific details of crime inciting imitation shall not be used. 


While it would be difficult to portray the specific details of a crime 
in a single-page ad, the ad campaign for the motion picture, Five 
Against the House, was brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 
Many of the ads representing this film indicated that this motion pic- 
ture was the story of a perfect crime. Upon viewing the film, ce 
subcommittee found that indeed the film did portray ‘the story of 
perfect crime: i.e., the successful holdup of a gambling house, Hanald’s 
Club, in Reno, Nevada. 

It is fair to say that the correspondence and complaints received by 
the subcommittee, and literally hundreds of letters from individuals, 
organizations, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists, have been re- 
ceived with samples of their protests, indicate that these people are 
frequently more concerned about the advertising of many motion 
pictures than they are about the films themselves. 

There is a rising tide of public resentment against some of the ads 
that have passed through the Advertising Code. The subcommittee 
is by no means unduly critical of the administration of the Advertising 
Code. The aim of the investigation is to cooperate with the Motion 
Picture Association, because it is realized that the task of self-regula- 
tion is hard and at times very difficult. It is apparent that the major- 
ity of motion-picture advertising is not represented in the ads that 
were discussed at the hearings. These ad campaigns represent but a 
portion of the one-hundred-and-thirty-thousand-odd_ pieces of ad- 
vertising material that passed through the Motion Picture Association 
during 1954. However, it is not a healthy situation to be the focus 
of criticism by so many organizations and interested individuals as 
some of these ads have been. 

The subcommittee does not wish to be unfair in its criticism; how- 
ever, it would like to bring to the attention of the Motion Picture 
Association the type of « complaints that have been received. ‘This does 
not mean that a great number of people are not satisfied with the 
majority of motion-picture advertising. It does mean, however, that 
a few of the mistakes that are made cause criticism of the entire 
industry. Mr. White was well aware of this when he stated: 
Criticism of 2 or 8 ads usually winds up in a blanket of criticism, that they are 
all wrong.” 


“White, Gordon, S., op. eit.. p. 176 
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Mr. White has offered full cooperation with the subcommittee in its 
attempts to tone down sex suggestiveness, brutality, and violence, 
as was found to exist in motion-picture advertising. The subcom- 
mittee has worked with Mr. White in his efforts toward this same 
end. He was supplied with the eallbite used in the Los Angeles hear 
ings and materials of a critical nature which have helped him in 
his efforts to persuade the industry advertising executives to change 
some of their advertising practices. Mr. White displayed this ma 
terial in a meeting of advertising directors in Los Angeles, and then 
took them to New York and had a similar meeting with the executives 
of the various motion-picture companies in that city. It is reported 
that during these meetings the industry leaders promised to co 
operate with Mr. White. The results of this ¢ ampaign to make movie 

advertising completely conform to the Advertising Code should be 
noticenble by the latter part of 195 It isto be hoped that the hearings 
and the subsequent meetings eilh.: ‘esult in stricter adherence to the 
Motion Picture Advertising Code. 

The following montage of motion-picture ads was presented as an 
illustration of the objectionable type during the hearings—emphasiz 
ing violence, brutality, sex suggestiveness, and crime. Many of these 


ads also misrepresent the actual contents of films. 


1. Ten Wanted Men ; : Harry Joe Brown, Independent 
Big Combo i Allied Artists 
Women’s Prison Columbia. 

Violent Saturday a 20th Century Fox, 

~. The Prodigal be i te LE MGM 
East of Kden- ease ee ee Warner Bros. 
Shotgun__- ia i a a ait geietieae Allied Artists 
Hell’s Island 3 aes Paramount. 

3. Fox Fire mas Universal-International 
They Were So Young aipcaisiach Lippert. 

New York Confidential__.....__-..--- Warner Bros. 
Blackboard Jungle _____-__- cecake MGM. 
Kiss Me Deadly- - dma United Artists Release 

4. Shield For Murder United Artists 
Crashout_- i Filmmakers. 

Rogue Cop_- sm MGM 
Black Tuesday- ; United Artists. 
Unchained - Warner Bros. 

5. Chicago Syndicate Columbia 
New York Confidential Warner Bros 
New Orleans Uncensored Columbia. 
ee i a a Bae Allied Artists 
Rey ; ~ Do, 

6. Cell 2455, Death Row_- ae Columbia. 

Big House USA---------- _....._.. United Artists Release. 
Violent Saturday____--_~-- wiweomes 20th Century Fox. 
Five Against the House a Columbia. 

7. The Good Die Young_- ; United Artists Release. 
Man Without a Star Universal-International. 
Tight Spot_- 5 Columbia. 

8. Son of Sinbad 7 RKO, 

Battle Cry___- oo : Warner Bros 
The Silver Chalice__- De. 


VI. THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION CODE ADM NISTRATION 


Nineteen fifty-five is the 25th anniversary of the voluntary adoption 
by the movie industry of the Motion Picture Production ¢ ‘ode. This 
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code sets forth principles to assure good moral standards and decency 
in motion-picture entertainment.” 

The motion-picture industry was the first among the media of com- 
munication in the United States to adopt a sy stem of self- regulation. 
Other media have since imitated the Motion Picture Production Code, 
including the recent comic book code. The television code, adopted 
several years ago, was patterned upon the Motion Picture Production 
Code and contains much the same language.*® The Production Code 
Administration also provides machinery for supervision during pro- 
duction for enforcement before a picture is seen by the public. This 
is the only media of mass communication that has machinery of this 
kind. 

The Production Code Administration charged with enforcement of 
the code consists of eight members with headquarters in Hollywood. 
It is an autonomous unit responsile for its own decisions. Any pro- 
ducer who disagrees with a judgment made by the code staff has a 

right to appeal to the board of directors of the Motion Picture 
Association of America in New York. 

The services of the administration are open to all producers of mo- 
tion pictures, members as well as nonmembers of the association, for- 
eign as well as domestic. In actual practice, all but a very few of the 
films made in Hollywood are submitted to the Production Code Ad- 
ministration for its approval. 

In 1954 the Code Administration approved 303 feature-length pic- 
tures. Of these, 228 were submitted by member companies, and 75 
by nonmembers.*! 

Members of the association, having voluntarily subscribed to- the 
code, are required to submit their films to the Code Administration be- 
fore releasing them for public exhibition. Nonmembers are not re- 
quired to do so, but the majority do voluntarily submit their pictures 
and do abide by the principles of the code. 

This code, adopted in the early 1930’s by the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Association, consisted of a number of rules with given reasons 
for each rule. 

Based broadly on the Ten Commandments, these rules defined the 
moral and ethical principles by which matter involving crime, sex, 
vulgarity, profanity, costume, and racial, and national sentiments, 
should be evaluated and related to screen drama. 

It is apparent that the current trend toward excessive crime and sala- 
cious sex treatment in films is partly attributable to some failure of 
performance on the part of film producers who are pledged to observe 
this code, and the industry-appointed officials whose task it is to admin- 
ister it. 

There is a belief among some film producers that this code, in spirit 
and effect, is censorious. They complain that to observe it in letter 
and spirit is to hamper the artistic expression and mature development 
of the motion picture. 

The main arguments employed against the code are: 

That it restricts production of films of adult appeal. 


*® See appendix for a comparison of the television, radio, comic book, and motion 
picture codes 
31 See appendix. 
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2. That since TV producers are bound only by token acceptance of 
principles and practices embodied in the film ¢ ode and do not maintain 
an administration strictly to apply them, television is correspond- 
ingly freer than its movie competitors to engage in sensational appeal 
to the public. 

That the Supreme Court has ruled that the screen enjoys the same 
constitutional rights to freedom of expression as the newspaper press, 
that therefore the public shall have the sole right to decide what is fit 
and acceptable in movie and television entertainment. 

The following counterarguments are offered in defense of the code: 

The Production Code offers no restrictions to those engaged in 
producing, writing, or directing films who care to understand and 
give effect to its moral philosophies and ethical principles. To the 
contrary, it provides a key to validity in the drama by alining worldly 
conflicts between good and evil with immutable prince iples laid down 
by Judeo-Christian law. There prevails a common misconception 
that adult entertainment involves preoccupation with the sordid side 
of life. The result is that so many so-called adult films (including 
some exploiting juvenile crime and violence) betray on the part 
of those responsible for them, a palpably adolescent approach to sex 
problems and situations. 

It is true that the television industry, under its standard of prac- 
tices and so-called television code, presently fails sufliciently to curb 
either in quality or relative quantity its representations of crime, 
violence, and sexual immorality. The result is fast-growing public 
resistance and a loss of public following (and consequently of 
patronage for commercial sponsors). 

The Supreme Court ~ not ruled that the constitutional rights 
of a “free screen” or of a “free press” include the right to present 
any idea that may come i. a film producer's or editor’s mind. While 
the Supreme Court has handed down no legal definitions, it has tacitly 
acknowledged that that which is obscene, incites to violence, or other- 
wise jeopardizes law and order is subject to legal restraints on the 
screen as in everyday life. 

Mr. Goetfrey Shurlock, director, Production Code Administration 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, testified before the 
subcommittee. Mr. Shurlock has worked for the Motion Picture 
Association since 1932, and has been on the staff of the Production 
Code Administration since its formation in June 1934 under its first 
director, Joseph I. Breen. Upon Mr. Breen’s retirement in October 
1954 Mr. Shurlock became the director. 

Mr. Shurlock stated that it is his duty, and the duty of the seven 
members of his staff, to review and pass on all pictures produced by the 
members of the Motion Picture Association who are signatory to the 
code, and also on any and all other si ripts or pictures which inde- 
pendent producers may wish to submit voluntarily to the staff for 
review. Mr. Shurlock estimated that approximate Ly Jv) percent of the 
pictures produced in the United States for theatrical entertainment 
vent through the Motion Picture Production Code. Funds for the 
operation of the Motion Picture Production Code are secured from the 
producers who submit a picture and pay a fee based on the negative 
costs of the picture. 

Mr. Shurlock stated that during the last year or so, he has been 
aware of criticism, both in this country and from abroad, of motion- 
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picture content which contained excessive brutality and violence. 
This information was brought to the attention of the producers of 
these motion pictures by the Production Code Administration. In 
November of 1954 Mr. Shurlock went to New York and discussed 
the matter with the president of the Motion Picture Association, 
Eric Johnston. He then returned to Los Angeles and started a defi- 
nite campaign to warn producers that there seemed to be an increas- 
ing resistance on the part of the public to being entertained or 
amused by seeing violence or brutality in pictures, or pictures that 
seemed to be of a violent nature. Mr. Shurlock stated that, as in 
former cases, the producers agreed that if there is a public reaction 
against any element in motion pictures to the point where pictures are 
not being enjoyed, they will change the type of production and their 
approach. He feels that motion pictures which contain crime, vio- 
lence, and brutality are definitely beginning to change. With the com- 
plaints against violence and the campaign to urge producers to tone 
down these scenes, there should be noticeable improvement in the pic- 
tures released by fall or winter of 1955. Because of production sched- 
ules, it will take at least 6 months before the effect of this campaign 
will be noticed. 

Mr. Shurlock explained that in the course of the 20 years that the 
code has been in operation, the idea of mass criticism has occurred 
several times. In the early thirties, there was quite an outcry against 
the industry because of the fact that there seemed to be an excessive 
number of what were then known as gangster pictures. That is, 
gangster pictures in the sense that they dealt with the gangs of the 
prohibition era. The motion-picture industry took notice of this fact. 
At that time they staggered the release of the accumulation of this 
type of picture and actually stopped making them en masse. Around 
1940 there were some complaints over the fact that there were an un- 
usual number of what were called horror pictures in circulation; i. e@., 
Dracula, the Wolf Man, Frankenstein, the Son of Frankenstein, the 
Daughter of Frankenstein, etc. When the industry determined that 
the public was reacting adversely to this type of film, motion-picture 
producers ceased producing them. 

Approximately 4 years ago, the members of the Production Code 
were getting a great number of complaints about drinking in motion 
pictures. Upon discussing this complaint with the producers they 
decided to remove or change objectionable material which they did 
rather successfully. The majority of complaints seemed to be over 
the fact that there was too much drinking portrayed in the American 
home. The producers agreed that from that time on they would con- 
fine drinking to such places as night clubs and bars, and keep the dis- 
play of liquor as much as possible out of the average home. This 
worked so successfully that the Motion Picture Production Code re- 
ceived correspondence from the Methodist Board of Temperance in 
which they acknowledged the cooperation of the industry in reducing 
the emphasis on drinking in the home. 

The most. recent volume of complaints from the public has been, of 
course, against brutality and violence. Once again, the members of 
the Motion Picture Production Code are conferring with the pro- 
ducers and advising them to decrease the amount and content of scenes 
of brutality, violence, sadism, and suggestive sex. The subcommittee 
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staff, after having viewed the files of the Motion Picture Production 
Code, is aware of communication after communication with the pro- 
ducers of various motion pictures warning them that the public has 
been reacting adversely to what has been ‘termed excessive br utality 
and a pench: unt for sadism in motion- -picture films. The subcommittee 
is also aware that many of the complaints against certain motion 
pictures, although justifiable, are submitted by complainants who have 
no idea of how violent many motion pictures would have been had not 
many scenes already been cut from the film by the code administrators. 
One film in pi articular, Fort Yuma, might be used as an example. The 
files of the Code Administration yie Jded the information that the film 
contained 24 personalized killings in the script. The code admin- 
istrators advised the producer that the film would not be given a seal 
of approval unless the number of killings was reduced from 24 to 
approximately 10. This course of action was followed and the film 
was given a seal of approval. 

The following excerpts are taken from letters in the files of the Pro- 
duction Code. They constitute a small sampling of the types of sug- 
gestions and recommendations sent to several producers who were 
making pictures that contained scenes of violence: 


This office has been receiving many and formidable complaints about scenes 
of men striking women in pictures. We have been endeavoring to tone down 
this problem. Consequently the acceptability of.this action in scene ___-_~ will 
depend on the discretion and taste with which it is actually photographed in 
the finished picture.- This kind of action should be gotten over by suggestion 
rather than photographed in detail. 

In the fight between —____ and -- , and in other fights throughout the 
script, please be advised that it would be unacceptable to indulge in any knee- 
ing, kicking, gouging, or other forms of excessive brutality. 

We have been receiving many and angry complaints on the score of excessive 
brutality in our motion pictures. Consequently, it is necessary for us to insist 
that scenes involving fights and beatings of any sort be handled with a good deal 
more care than usual, and be done within the careful limits of good taste and 
discretion. * * * 

The beating which ———— administers to the will have to be gotten over 
principally by suggestion, and not Shown in detail. As you know, we have been 
getting many angry complaints, both in this country and from abroad, on the score 
of brutality. It is very important that you keep this action down to a minimum. 

* * * this basic story violated the production code because of its portrayal of 
———-, private detective, as a cold-blooded murderer whose numerous killings are 
completely justified. His taking of the law into his own hands and successfully 
Lringing the criminals to ‘‘justice” by killing them, is in complete violation of the 
code. 

In the handling of a story of this nature, which has valid requirements for a 
considerable amount of violence, we wish to caution you that details of brutality 
should be kept to a careful minimum. You will note below those specific scenes 
in which there occur certain items of excessive brutality. 


The sequence in which — beats with a lenth of rubber hose is unac- 
ceptably brutal. Moreover, there is the unmistakable suggestion about this brutal- 
izing of the helpless girl that achieves a perverted sexual sctisfaction, 


which we are sure you realize we could not approve in a finished picture. 

It was agreed that the present version of the story contained an undue emphasis 
on the value of a gun toacriminal. Specifically, it was agreed that the line, “That 
gun made me 10 inches taller,’ would be eliminated; as well as the lines “** * * 
That gun was a gesture of defiance,” “* * * and I believe in a loaded 45 * * *,” 

“Tt’s a cool 45. - Po ee 

Likewise, the stage direc tions calling for the repeated photographing of the 
gun would be eliminated in every possible instance. 

The second important unacceptable element is the overall tone of viciousness 
and brutality which we feel exceeds the limits of acceptability from the code 
standpoint. This is particularly true in that sequence where the boys assault 
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in an alley and later in the episode having to do with the ———— truck. In 
both instances, the brutality and violence are particularly spectacular and drama- 
tized in unacceptable length and detail. 

The action of the boys attacking — - appears to be excessively brutal both in 
quantity and quality of detail. Specifically, we have in mind the action of the two 
boys holding ———— against the wall while a third one beats him. The staging of 
this action should be done more by suggestion than by actually photographing, and 
specifically, there should be no kicking or kneeing. 

If the Production Code Administration feels that in a certain film 
there is an excessive amount of violence and brutality or an excessive 
amount of sex suggestiveness, it is possible for them to withhold their 
seal if the producer is a signatory member of the association. If a 
signatory member of the association proceeds to release a film that has 
not been approved by the Production Code Administration, he is liable 
to a fine of $25,000. 

In the last 15 years, there have been only 2 films produced by major 
companies that did not receive the seal of approval from the Motion 
Picture Production Code. There have also been a number of foreign 
films submitted to the Code Administration which have been refused a 
seal. One of these pictures was an independently produced film called 
The Moon Is Blue and one was the picture produced by one of the ma- 
jor studios, RKO, called The French Line. Both of these films 
were released without the seal of approval. In the case of The Moon 
Is Blue, neither the producer nor the distributing company was then 
a member of the association, Consequently, they were not subject to 
the $25,000 fine. In the case of The French Line, the fine was never 
assessed against the producer. However, when the film was subse- 
quently brought into line with the code, the violation was overlooked. 

Mr. Shur lock indie ‘ated that the following reasons should be under- 
lined as causative factors in the apparent increase in violence, brutal- 
ity, and sadism in motion-picture films: 

(1) The reason that some of this violence is being objected to is that it no 
longer appears in the old-type western picture, but has been brought up to date 
into a type of picture in which the characters are more readily recognizable and 
identifiable. In the standard westerns there is an aura of the fairytale about 
the portrayal that does not bring an audience into direct identification. How- 
ever, when this type of story is told in a modern setting, the violence and brutal- 
ity seem to affect the public more strongly. 

(2) There seems to be on the part of the public a greater resentment against 
violence because, unfortunately, there have been recently fewer of the old-style 
family type of picture. That is, pictures of a violent nature are not increasing 
in number; however, fewer of the domestic comedies and pictures completely 
divorced from violence have been produced, so that when the family goes to 
the movies they see during the course of the year a greater proportion of violent 
pictures than they may have done previously.” 

Referring to television, Mr. Shurlock also felt that a family which 
has sat through a television play from 5 to 6:30 consisting of standard 
western violence, then put the ¢ hildren to bed, and gone to the theater, 

sat through a double bill consisting of Crashout and pic tures of that 
type feel that they have had too much violence for one day. Mr. 
Shurlock stated further 


I think that they take out their resentment on the movies which are not neces- 
sarily any more violent than the previous shows because they have to pay for 
the movies. 


%2 Shurlock, Geoffrey, statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Motion Pictures, U. S. Senate, held on June 17, 1955, pp. 190-191. 
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Mr. Shurlock did admit, however, that the probability existed that 
the children might not be put to bed and that they also might see the 
twin bill and be exposed to many scenes of violence in one evening. 

In discussing the connection of the Motion Picture Production Code 
with foreign countries and films produced by them, Mr. Shurlock 
stated that occasionally a foreign producer would like to get his pic- 
ture released in the United States and that there is nothing to prevent 
him from releasing the picture without the seal of approval. Many 
times, however, the fore ign producer would like to obtain the services 
of one of the major releasing companies which require the seal of 
approval before they will handle the picture. In that case, the pro- 
ducer sends, or brings, the film to the Code Administration and asks 
that it be reviewed to determine whether or not it conforms with the 
code; and if he is granted the seal, this enables him to ask a major 
releasing company to handle the picture.. Many foreign films of the 
objectionable type, however, pl: ry in the so-called art houses, i. e., a 
limited number of theaters. Therefore, the producers of these films 
do not need the seal of approval because of their limited play and 
their limited audiences. This, in part, may account for the relative 
freedom in sexually suggestive scenes which have come under much 
eriticism from the public. The producers of these films know that 
the content centers on sex exploitation and they know they cannot 
eonceivably get the Production Code seal of approval. 

There actu: lly is no relationship between the Production Code Ad- 

ministration and the exhibiting houses er the theater owners them- 
selves. The theater owners, through their organizations, Theater 
Owners of America and the Allied States Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors, do not require the seal of approval as a prerequisite for 
the showing of pictures in their particular movie houses. Because of a 
monopoly suit, the Government ordered divorcement of the producing 
and distributing companies from the theaters which they owned. 
Thus, the Motion Picture Association of America, which is a combi- 
nation of both producing and releasing companies, no longer owns 
its own theaters. The result is that there is no working agreement 
in regard to requiring a seal of approval on the part of the theater 
owners at the present time. 

The Production Code Administration is financed autonomously by 
fees paid by the individual producers for viewing the motion picture. 
The Code Administration does not receive any money from the parent 
association, that is the Motion Picture Association of America, and 
the fees are made out to the Production Code Administration. The 
Production Code has its own accounting system, all of which is under 
the control of an auditor in New York. This system was set up origi- 
nally because a great many of the individuals submitting their pictures 
were not members of the association, and it was thought better that 
the code staff operate entirely as_an autonomous association, not 
financed by the major companies. In that way the independent pro- 
ducer might think that he was dealing with an organization which was 
not controlled by the major producers. This system was developed in 
the early days of motion-picture making. However, in recent years 
it has become less important but the system still persists. 

The Production Code was written and adopted in 1930. It was not, 
however, until 1934 that the successful method of implementing the 
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code was worked out. The method is the granting of the certificate 
of approval and the agreement on the part ‘of the produc ers and dis- 
tributors not to handle a picture that did not bear the certificate of 
approval. Up until that time, there had been no such definite sanction 
and this, according to Mr. Shurlock, is what makes the code work. 

In the course of reviewing a film script and film for the seal of 
approval, two members of the code staff always review the finished 
film, although sections of the sound track may not have been “dubbed” 
in as in the final production. It is mand: atory upon the producer to 
submit the finished picture to the code staff before the seal is given and 
when the final letter is written granting the seal of approval on the 
script, a paragraph is added which reads: 

You understand, of course, our final opinion will be based upon the finished 
picture. 

The Motion Picture Production Code can be amended from time to 
time. Whenever the industry generally and the board of directors in 
particular feel that certain amendments are advisable, they assemble 


the board of directors and approve such amendments whic ‘h are then 
put into the code. 


ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION CODE 


The motion pictures discussed in this section were chosen for view- 
ing by the subcommittee staff from lists provided by the Production 
Code Administration, and from official reviews printed by the indus- 
try press. All of the pictures under consideration were recent releases. 
The following list of. 146 motion pictures passed through the Produc- 
tion Code Administration from January 1 to June 1, 1955. The 
files containing the correspondence between the various producers and 
the staff of the production code were studied for those pictures marked 
by asterisks. 


Feature pictures approved by Production Code Administration, Jan. 1—June 1, 
1955 
Title Producing Company 
Abbott and Costello Meet the Mummy___— Universal-International. 
Abdullah the Great é Se le mere tat Gregory Ratoff. 
The Adventures of Sadie Se 


Ain’t Misbehavin’ cece _.. Universal International. 

Air Strike : : Cy Roth 
‘All That Heaven Allows Universal-International. 

Angela i _..._._ Patria Pictures Corp. 

The Bar Sinister Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*Betrayed Women ____.__._...-. William F. Broidy Pictures Corp. 
*The Big Tip Off : e Do. 

*The Blackboard Jungle . Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*The Brass Ring Fame Pictures, Ine. (Small). 
Bride of the Atom aoemmanncunsane Packing Service Corp. 
Brine Your Smite Alont........-.<csccesn< Columbia Pictures Corp. 


*A Bullet for ror eae scecstuentpustnimumennin SCnOl-.amOnG COLD. 
*The Case of the Red Monkey eee eee a Todon Productions. 
TETNCREO BRUNO ICR UC aniccmwein mens mcwcdeomncw Clover Productions. 

*City of Shadows ween mecccccneeews RePublic Productions, Inc. 
*The Cobweb __..-...--..-..... Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*Count Three and Pray___-______________._. Copa Productions. 

*Court Martial__ ys ene oo Remus Productions, Ltd. 
*Crashout cass inn narumaidcitsndiicun Meare Procuewone. 
Creature W ith the Atom Brain_- _.. Clover Productions. 
‘Cross Channel___............-_.._...... Republic Productions, Inc. 
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Feature pictures approved by Production Code Administration, Jan. 1—June 1, 
1955—Continued 


Title Producing Company 
ib ee de SE SS ee ae Universal-International. 
Daddy Long Legs__--------------------- 20th Century-Fox. 
*Dark Venture_--_- ead _ Lindsley Parsons Productions. 
Davy Crockett, King ‘of the Ww ild Frontier. Walt Disney Productions. 
"The deatiy Game... ....... be thee S Hammer. 
*Desert Sands__________________________. Camden Productions, Inc. 
*The Desperate Hours___------~-- Ba _.._. Paramount Pictures Corp. 
ct nl A Aa ne ae Clover Productions. 
ea G00 0272s 5 OW ot Allied Artists. 
*Double POO oo Lee Hira Mad see Kepublic Productions, Ine. 
*Duel on the Mississippi__- a ___.. Clover Productions. 
The Eternal Sea________ ais __ Republic Productions, Ince. 
*Five Against the House____- ; __._._._. Dayle Productions. 
I INTE OO a Se etaae Springbok Pictures (Pty), Ltd. 
*A Foreign Adventure_________ _.._.___.. Republic Productions, Inc. 
Francis in the Navy____----_-- _.._____ Universal-International. 
"Ape premen tane. _.. RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Soe a eee _... Howard Coldren 
Gentlemen Marry Brunettes___.______.___._ Russfield-Voyager. 
NY AE AI yo ies patentee ‘ _.... Independent Artists. 
*The Green Scarf___---_- London Films. 
*The Gun That Won the West_. ‘ _.. Clover Productions. 
A Handful of Clouds___-_-__- pate Warner Bros. 
Hangover . ” Burt Kaiser Productions. 
Mit. the) Deck... aimee __. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*House of Bamboo____-_- ll , 20th Century-Fox. 
*I Cover the U nderworld_ ws . Republic Productions, Ine. 
*I Died a Thousand Times _ Warner Bros. 
*Illegal___- ss 7 4 Do. 
Innocents in Paris_________~- as _... Romulus. 
An Inspector Calls______- __.. London Films. 
Interrupted Melody : Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Invitation to the Dance e- 5 Do. 
Jail Busters.._..._..... Allied Artists. 
*The Kentuckian__ eee James Productions, Ine. 
*Kentucky Rifle____ => - Howceo Productions. 
Pine Bitier sé: Kies... __.._.. Menotaur Productions, Ine. 
King Dinosaur___ Sees __... Zimgor 
The King’s Thief : Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer. 
*Kiss Me Deadly______- Parklane Productions. 
RRM Mer EO Universal-International. 
Lady and the Tramp__-_--_-- ; Walt Disney Productions, 
*Las Vegas Shakedown___ 5 William F. Broidy. 
*The Last Command-__-_- a Republic Productions, Ine. 
i VS) , _. Telecraft Productions, Inc. 
*The Lock and the Key_____~ Batijac. 
*The Lonesome Trail_____~- a a L & B Productions. 
*Lord of the Jungle_____ é Allied Artists. 
Love Is a Many Splendored Thing 20th Century-Fox. 
Love Me or Leave Me____- ee ; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Lovers, Happy Lovers_- = Paul Graetz. 
The McConnell Story Warner Bros. 
The Magnificent Matador_- * National Pictures Corp. 
SND dt es Ponti-DeLaurentis. 
*The Mz irauders Me tierhiie Seca — __ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
ID a ae ie _ Steven Productions. 
Mister BRoberts.............. ce Warner Bros. 
*Moonfleet se — _. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*Murder in Villa C apri___ eben ‘ Burton Pictures Production, Ine. 
My Sister Eileen_._._-~-~-~- _._. Columbia Pictures Corp. 
*The Naked Dawn _.....-~.--. a Josef Shaftel Co. 
*The Night Holds Terror_- r Andrew Stone. 


*The Night of the Hunter______-_--~--- _. Paul Gregory Productions, Ine. 
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Feature pictures approved by Production Code Administration, Jan. 1-June 1, 
1955—Continued 


Title 
*Not as a Stranger. ___-_-- 
Oklahoma______ 


*One Desire 


The Private War of Major 


*The Purple Mask__-.----- 
The Purple Pisin. ....i... 


*The Queen Bee 
*Rebound__-_-_- 
The River Changes 
*The Road to Denver_ 


*Santa Fe Passage________-_ 


*The Scarlet Coat______- 
The Sea Chase___- eas 


*The Seven Year Itch _____- 


*Secret Venture 
TRO Bete nc lawasinwben 
Simba____~- ES 


Sir Walter Raleigh_________. 


*Soldier of Fortune 


*Son of Sinbad__-_-_-_-- ian 


Special Delivery__-_-_-- 
Spy Chasers pais 
*Strange Lady in Town 
*Strange Love__ 

*Target Zero__ , 
*Teen-Age Crime Wave 
*That Lady 

There’s Always Tomorrow 
*They Were So Young__-_ 
This Island Earth _____- 
*Tight Spot 

*To Catch a Thief___ 
To Hell and Back-— 
Top of the World 
The Town Tamer 


*Track the Man Down 
Ulysses 

The Vagabond King 
*Violent Saturday 
Wakamba 

The Warrior 
*Wichita 

You're Never Too Young 


Feature pictures reviewed but not yet approv 


Title 
Artists and Models 
Female on the Beach 
*Fort Yuma 
Hell’s Horizon 
*Massacre_ 
One Step to Eternity—. 
Pete Kelly’s Blues 
*The Phenix City Story 
The Sea Shall Not 
The Second Greatest Sex__ 
*Sins of Pompeii-_ 
*The Spoilers_ 
Summertime. 


Have The 


Pearl of the South Pacific___ 


™ 


Producing Company 


Stanley Kramer Productions. 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Pictures, 
Ine. 

Universal-International. 
Filmcrest Productions, Inc. 
Universal-International. 

Do. 
Pinewood Films. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Frankovich. 
Warner Bros. 
Republic Productions, Inc. 

Do. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Warner Bros. 
20th Century-Fox. 
Republic Productions, Inc. 
Universal-International. 
J. Arthur Rank. 
20th Century-Fox. 

Do. 
RKO-Radio Pictures, Ine. 
N. Peter Rathvon. 
Allied Artists. 
Warner Bros. 
N-A-C Productions. 
Warner Bros. 
Clover Productions. 
Atlanta Films, Ltd. 
Universal-International. 
Corona Films. 
Universal-International. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 
Universal-International. 
Landmark Productions, Ine. 
Samuel Goldwyn, Jr. (Formosa 

Productions). 

Republic Productions, Inc. 
Lux-Ponti-DeLaurentis. 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 
20th Century-Fox. 
Jarville Studios. 
Anglo-Allied Pictures, 
Allied Artists. 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 


Inc. 


ed by the PCA, Jan, 1-June 1, 1955 


Producing company 
Wallis-Paramount-Hazen. 
Universal-International. 
Camden Productions. 
Gravis Productions. 
Lippert Pictures. 

Films E. G. E. 

Warner Bros. 
sishehoff-Diamond Corp. 
Apollo. 
Universal-International. 
Salvo D’ Angelo. 
Universal-International. 
United Artists. 
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The following pictures were reviewed and rejected : 
Hold Back Tomorrow_-__~----------- ..... H-H Productions. 
I Had Seven Daughters___________-____-__. Consortium of the Films. 

Several of the films that appear in the following discussion do not 

appear on this list, as they were given code approval prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, but were not released until recently. (The original 
correspondence on many of the films began in early 1954.) It should 
be pointed out that the following films were not the only ones studied 
by the subcommittee during its investigation nor should they be 
considered the worst. They were chosen because they represented 
violations of different sections of the Motion Picture Production Code. 

As stated previously, the subcommittee has been aware for quite 
some time of the increasing criticism of a certain type of motion pic- 
ture which seems to contain excessive amounts of brutality, violence, 
sadism, and illicit sex. Upon investigation of the motion-picture 
industry’s own periodicals, such as the Hollywood Reporter, the Mo- 
tion Picture Herald, and the Motion Picture Association’s own advi- 
sory group, the Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, the Green Sheet, 
it was found that members of the motion-picture industry were ex- 
tremely critical of a portion of their own group of producers who 
put an emphasis on this type of film. 

The subcommittee would like to refer to the Code To Govern the 
Making of Motion Pictures and the section therein entitled “Special 
Regulations on Crime in Motion Pictures.” * Regulation 1 reads: 

Details of crime must never be shown and care should be exercised at all times 
in discussing such details. 

The film, Five Against the House, has already been discussed, and 
it was indicated that this film presents a pattern of crime and explains 
the commission of the crime in detail. Upon questioning, Mr. Shur- 
lock stated that the accusation that the film portrays a perfect crime is 
in error, that the crime is not perfect and that it is not successful. 
However, upon viewing the film, the subcommittee found that in actual- 
ity the perfect crime is committed, the robbery is enacted without a flaw 
in the plans, and it is not until the robbery has been successfully com- 
pleted that members of the group turn on the individual who forced 
them into the crime and (1) report the crime to the police; and (2) 
corner and subdue that member of the group. 

Mr. Shurlock stated that the Code Administration has been guided 
since 1936 by an interview with a crime expert, Auguste Baumer, who 
was at that time a professor of criminology at Berkeley. He advised 
the Production Code statf that 
the more involved the crime, the more easy it is for the police to come upon a clue 
and for the criminal to make a slip. 

Mr. Baumer encouraged the staff to believe that rather involved crimes 
would not cause any serious social damage. He further stated that 
the thing to watch out for is a simple way of committing a crime. I¢ is 
readily ‘obvious to anyone that the crime depicted in the picture is 
much too complic ‘ated, if only to the extent that this is probably the 
only place in the world where the crime could possibly be committed. 
However, it is not the pattern of the crime that is objectionable, but 
the fact that the characters are easily identifiable and therefore may 


3 See appendix. 
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inspire others to imitation which is also contrary to the Motion Pic- 
ture Production Code. 

As far as simplicity of presentation of crime goes, reference may be 
made to the film, Black Tuesday, in which a simple method of con- 
cealing a gun is portrayed. (Special Regulation 7 expressly forbids 
this, it reads: There must be no new, unique, or trick methods shown 
for concealing guns.) Black Tuesday also offers a perfect pat- 
tern for crime, i. e., escape from just process of the law which is also 
expressly forbidden by the Production Code. The motion picture, 
Violent Sunday, also portrays and explains in detail a method for 
setting up a town for the robbing of its bank. Once again, it is fair to 

say that while the exact crime portrayed i in the film may be out of the 
sphere of juveniles, there still exists the danger of “exc itement to 
imitation.” 

Special Regulation 2 reads: 

Action suggestive of wholesale slaughter of human beings either by criminals 
in conflict with the police, or as between warring factions of criminals or in 
public disorder of any kind, will not be allowed. 

In the January 29, 1955, issue of the Motion Picture Herald, an 
industry journal, a review of the motion picture Ten Wanted Men, 
released through Columbia Pictures, Inc., reads: 

There appears to this observer to have been oo up in recent months among 
the producers of westerns, a propensity for over-much bloodshed, even to the point 
of a sort of cinematic sadism. It apparently has become almost axiomatic that 
it must be gory to be good. 

That does not mean that Ten Wanted Men is not a good, or a satisfactory 
western, or that it will not be successful of its type in almost any situation, for 
it is good. It is merely that this film is a case in point and could have been just 
as good, just as successful, and just as active and lively a western without carrying 
the killings as far as it does. 

In discussing the film further the reviewer finishes by saying: 

There is, however, en route to that conclusion (of the film) much killing which 
seems unnecessary for story purposes, beating and lashing which is not all vital 
to the narrative.” 

Upon viewing the motion picture, it is found that this is not at all 
an unfair description. ‘There can be counted a total of 17 personalized 
killings throughout the running of the film. Mr. Harry Joe Brown, 
one of the ¢ oproduc ers of Ten Wanted Men, stated at the hearings that 
there are only 5 or 6 killings in this picture, and each one contained 
a moral and gave a good example to American children. He did admit 
that the scene wherein a character in the film was shot first in the hand, 
then in the upper arm, and then apparently in the chest as he sat in a 
horse-drawn buggy was subject to some criticism. He did feel, how- 
ever, that this scene provided a good example to children; i. e., the love 
of a father for his son. (This scene was an attempt by outlaws to 
derive information as to the whereabouts of the man’s son. He pre- 
ferred, however, to be systematically shot to death rather than reveal 
the information.) 

Mr. Shurlock was also questioned about this picture. If 24 per- 
sonalized killings, as originally existed in the script of the film Fort 
Yuma, had to be reduced to 10 in order to receive a code seal of ap- 
proval, and Ten Wanted Men was released with a total of 17 person- 
alized killings, what criteria are used to determine the number of 


*% Review of Ten Wanted Men, in Motion Picture Herald, vol. 198, No. 5, January 29, 
1955, p. 305. 
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killings that can be portrayed in any one film. Mr. Shurlock felt 
that this was a good indication of the change in motion-picture con- 
tent, as Ten Wanted Men had been produced 6 months earlier and 
the decisions on Fort Yuma were relatively recent. 

While the actual wording of the Regulation on Crime in Motion Pic- 
tures refers to criminals in conflict with police or between warring 
factions of criminals, many producers obviously feel that this does 
not apply to western films. In fact, western films are usually treated 
as something apart and different from other films depicting brutality 
and violence. However, the characters in westerns are easily identi- 
fiable in terms of the child audience. This is obvious by the current 
fad of many young children who imitate or identify with characters, 
such as Davy Crockett or Hopalong Cassidy. Crime, murder, bru- 

tality, and violence remain just that whether portrayed in western or 
in modern-day settings. Although the adult mind may be able to 
differentiate between violence and brutality portrayed in westerns or 
portrayed in modern criminal drama, there are indications that the 
juvenile mind many times generalizes from certain scenes and is 
intellectually unable to give these scenes proper perspective. 

Other films felt to be in violation of the Special Regulations Regard- 
ing Crime in Motion Pictures include Black Tuesday in which there 
are many people killed including criminals and law-enforcement offi- 
cers. The two films Big House, “USA, and Crashout also portray the 
massive slaughter of human beings. The motion picture Kiss Me 
Deadly combines excessive killings with increasing emphasis on the 
brutal nature in which the various ¢ va aracters meet their deaths. 

Special Regulation 3 on Crime in Motion Pictures, reads: 

There must be no suggestion at any time of excessive brutality. 

Special Regulation 4 reads: 

Secause of the increase in the number of films in which murder is frequently 
committed, action showing the taking of human life even in the mystery stories 
is to be cut tothe minimum. These frequent presentations of murder can lessen 
the sacred regard for human life. 

The subcommittee feels that there can be no misinterpretation, of 
this section with regard to the following motion pictures and that 
they violate one or the other or both of these sections of the code. 
Special notice has been made of these films not only by interested 
people and by the subcommittee, but also by members of ‘the motion 
picture industry and industry reviewers of these films. The follow- 
ing is the Green Sheet rating of the film Black Tuesday released 
through United Artists. The estimates agree that: 

Black Tuesday is the day when condemned men walk to the electric chair. 
This melodrama is a revolting shocker filled from beginning to end with startling 
venom, cruelty, violence, and gunfire. Edward G. Kobinson, more seamy-faced 
than ever, plays the merciless racket king to the hilt. In the interim between 
escape and capture, he, his mistress, henchmen, a murderer, and six hostages 
including a priest and a doctor, are cornered by police in a warehouse. One by 
one, murdered bodies are defiantly thrown to the police below. The picture 
stretches suspense to the breaking point. Its very power in showing gangster 
attitudes makes it indelible, a film better forgotten. The force of Mr. Robinson’s 
acting makes his inhuman role altogether too much of a bad thing.” 


% Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films, January 15, 1955. 
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Mr. Shurlock stated that he had never seen the picture Black Tues- 
day. He stated that it was probably passed in the usual routine of 
the Production Code staff office. Two staff members read the seript 
and reviewed the film who did not see fit to tell Mr. Shurlock of the 
nature of the picture. Upon viewing the picture, the subcommittee 
feels that all the accusations made against the film are valid. These 
include: (1) Brutal killings; (2) portrayal of a method of concealing 
u gun; (3) a perfect pattern for crime; and (4) excessive br utality. 

The next film discussed was Big House, USA. released through 
United Artists. The Green Sheet’s description of this film reads as 
follows: 

This tense, grim melodrama revolving about a kidnaping case from the files of 
the FBI, offers some fine incidental photography of the Royal Gorge country. 
An unexpected plot twist opens up some grimly brutal situations. We see, for 
example, the extortionist throwing the dead body of the kidnaped boy over a 
cliff; a convict left to die in a steam boiler; two convicts killed with a sledge 
hammer; and still another mutilated beyond recognition with a blowtorch. For 
those who are impressed by sensational violence.” 

Under questioning, Mr. Shurlock did state that he knew something 
of this picture although he did not see all of it. He reviewed some 
sections of it which seemed to be excessively brutal and in discussing 
it with the producer, agreed that there should be some eliminations 
made. He did not know anything about the discussion at the script 
level on the basic story and felt that the accusation that the story por- 
trayed a kidnaping was completely in error. Admittedly speaking 
without having seen the picture, Mr. Shurlock said that they agreed 
with the producer er that a change in the script, which altered the kid- 
naping to a chance finding of the child with a resulting extortion 
attempt, would make the “story theme permissible. Mr. Shurlock 
stated that— 


the child is not kidnaped. That the criminals have no kidnaping plans at all 
And that the child was held for ransom which was never paid.” 

Regulation 11 in Special Regulations on Crime in Motion Pictures 
reads: 

With special reference to the crime of kidnaping—or illegal abduction—tuch 
stories are acceptable under the code only when (@) the kidnaping or abduc- 
tion is not the main theme of the story; ()) the person kidnaped is not a child; (c) 
there are no details of the crime or kidnaping; (@) no profit accrues to the ab- 
ductors or kidnapers; (e) where the kidnapers are punished. It is understood 
and agreed that the word “kidnaping” as used im paragraph 11 of these regula- 
tions is intended to mean abduction, or illegal detention in modern times by 
criminals for ransom. 

Upon viewing the motion picture, it was found that with reference 
to subsection (a) of section 11, the kidnaping és the main theme of the 
motion picture—in fact, the main story line is a step-by-step account 
of how the FBI proves that the kidnaper did not accidentally come 
across the child in the woods, but that from the beginning the kid- 
naping had been planned. And, at the end of the film it was definite- 
ly established that the kidnaper had an accomplice who aided him in 
kidnaping the child. With reference to subsection (0) of section 11, the 
person kidnaped was a child. With reference to subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 11, the entire plan of the kidnaping is presented in detail. With 





*% Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films, April 1, 1955. 
% Shurlock, Goeffrey, op. cit., p. 192. 
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reference to subsection (d) of section 11, the kidnaper was paid a sum 
of $200,000 by the child’s father which is delivered to him and which 
he has i in his possession in the picture. In fact, the kidnaper, himself, 
is forced to escape from prison by a group of prisoners who intend to 
use the $200,000 that he has hidden to aid in their escape. Subsection 
(e) of section 11 is adhered to as we are told that the kidnaper is exe- 
cuted at the end of the film. 

The Production Code Administration staff made a cursory attempt 
to disguise the kidnaping as an extortion. Although the narrative 
deser ibing the kidnaping appears to have been de leted at the beginning 
of the picture, approximately the first 5 or 10 minutes, from th: at point 
on the crime is referred to time and again as a kidnaping. 

On viewing the film, Big House, USA, there can be no 
doubt that the film contains scenes of excessive brutality in vio- 
lation of the Production Code. One scene depicts the kidnaper 
throwing the child into a ravine in a heartless, cold-blooded manner. 
Another scene shows the closeup of the face of a convict caught in a 
steampipe screaming wildly as he is about to be scalded to death. In 
what is probably one of the most morbid scenes that has ever been 
shown in motion pictures, the following sequence of scenes appeared : 
After having successfully escaped from prison by swimming under- 
water aided by breathing devices that had been smuggled into prison, 
five convicts reach a boat in the middle of the b: ay. The “kidnaper” 
has been forced to escape with the prisoners in order to get the $200,- 
000 he received in ransom money. In an attempt to throw the police 
off the track, the leader of the gang, played by Broderick Crawford, 
orders one of the members of the gang murdered, his hands and face 
mutil: ated, and the clothes and other identifying articles of the “kid- 
naper” put on the body. This is done in hopes that the police will 
think the “kidnaper” is dead and will no longer wait for him in the area 
where the ransom money is hidden. Despite the fact that he has just 
been saved from drowning by one of the convicts, the leader of the 
gang orders him killed. The executioner is shown as he raises the 
hammer to bring it down on the head of the convict who has fallen 
asleep on the floor of the boat, exhausted from his exertions. The 
executioner is then ordered to take a blow-torch and mutilate the face 
and hands of the dead convict. The next few seconds are devoted to 
the awakening of the other convicts to the odor of burning flesh. The 
men operating the boat in the forward cabin also look out of the win- 
dow, sniffing the air to see where the odor is coming from. The last to 
awaken is Lon Chaney, Jr., another member of the gang and friend of 
the criminal who is being mutilated. He goes berserk and meet to 
attack the leader of the gang and, as the camera pulls back slightly, we 
see the dead man lying on the floor of the boat, his head and his hands 
the color of charcoal. The leader of the gang then proceeds to shoot 
Lon Chaney, Jr., several times in the chest. He staggers back against 
the side of the boat, with fluid oozing from his chest. “He is then shoved 
into the sea. The next scene shows the remaining gangsters calmly 
fishing off the side of the boat. The final scene is an extensive e gun 
battle between the remaining convicts and the forces of the law. One 
of the convicts is apparently blasted to death with the entire magazine 
from a carbine. 
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Another film viewed by the subcommittee was entitled “Crashout.” 
This film was produced by Film Makers, Inc. In a review in the 
e 9 
Motion Picture Herald of April 2, 1955, the following description of 

the film was presented : 

Bendix (William) heads a vicious band consisting of Arthur Kennedy, Luther 
Adler, William Talman, Jean Evans, and Marshall Thompson. The desperate 
team breaks out of prison and heads for a cache of hidden money. As antici- 
pated, their adventurous exploits en route to the loot terrorize the countryside, 
as, one by one, the group decreases in quantity and increases in brutality. * * * 
This is not recommended for squeamish audiences.” 

This is felt to be another film that violates that section of the Motion 
Picture Production Code which reads: 


There must be no suggestion at any time of excessive brutality. 


The opening scene of this film depicts the escape from prison of a 
group of criminals. In this scene a prison guard is shown being shot. 
Regulation 10 of the Special Regulations on Crime in Motion Pictures 
reads: 

There must be no scenes at any time showing law-enforcement officers dying 
at the hands of criminals unless such scenes are absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of the plot. This includes private detectives and guards for banks, 
motortrucks, etc.” 

Another scene in the film shows a motorcycle policeman standing in 
the middle of a parking lot and being run down by an automobile 
driven by one of the escaped convicts. 

The following scenes of a brutal or sadistic nature appear during 
the course of this motion picture: 

(1) Two of the escaped convicts are shot by a prison guard who 
then lay perfectly motionless in an attempt to deceive the guard into 
believing that they are dead. Their attempt is made more difficult 
when we see a swarm of ants crawling over the bloody arm of one of 
the wounded criminals. 

(2) In another scene a doctor is abducted and brought to the cave 
where the criminals are hiding out in order to minister to a wounded 
escapee. When the criminals decide to leave the cave the doctor is 
left behind bound and gagged. However, the gang leader sends 
one of the criminals back to erase any ev idence of their having been 
there and the possibility of the doctor talking. The criminal picks 
up a large rock and as he enters the cave, a muflled scream is heard 
and then a loud thud as, presumably, the rock is smashed on the 
Joctor’s head. 

(3) One of the criminals is shown being murdered by another of 
the group as a knife is thrown into his back. He is then shown twitch- 
ing on the ground for a few seconds until he dies. 

(4) In another scene, the convicts terrorize a roadside restaurant. 
A young female patron is passed from one criminal to another and is 
fore ibly_ kissed. The male patrons are forced to remove their outer 
clothing to give to the criminals. Two State troopers arrive and the 
seminude males are forced to lie down on a second-floor stairway. 
Several of the criminals break bottles to make weapons and threaten to 
kill the patrons if any of them shout out to the State troopers or indi- 
cate that anything is wrong. ‘The scene shows one convict holding the 
jagged edge of his bottle against the neck of one of the patrons and 


% Review of Crashout, in the Motion Picture Herald, vol. 199, No. 1, April 2, 1955, p. 386. 
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another convict has the jagged edge of his bottle pressing on the 
closed eyelid of still another. 

(5) A hostage of one of the convicts throws a kerosene lamp at 
one of the escapees whose entire body becomes engulfed in flames as 
he runs screaming from the house where they h: 1d. been hiding, and 
is seen as he falls to the ground and burns to death. 

(6) In a brutal fight, the gang leader is shown smashing a large 
wooden box over the head of the last rem: ining convict several times. 

The following review of the motion picture Kiss Me Deadly, 
released through United Artists, appeared in the Motion Picture 
Herald of April 23, 1955: 


Mr. Spillane’s notorious brutalities seem forced and artificial, his sex is not 
pornographic, hardly even photographic, and the action is so disconnected as 
to leave an impression of nightmarish nonsense. The picture is exploitable only 
on the questionable reputation of the author and his dime novel books, and 
there is some danger that its only appeal will be to that sector of juvenility 
who already are worrying the sociologists and the courts. 

In this episode of the Hammer epic he tangles with gangsters in the employ 
apparently of a foreign espionage agent, the object being a mysterious box 
containing an extremely valuable substance presumed to be, from its behavior, 
a sort of atomic fire bomb. Along the way he meets mysterious girls who in- 
vite him to dally: or who get murdered by automobile, gumshot or fire; is 
beaten up and in turn beats up odd characters at every turn, seems occasionally 
to be blundering on the side of the FBI, and finally rescues his more or less 
permanent girl friend from the clutches of the gangsters and from a holocaust 
of fire set off by the agent’s murdering girl friend.” 

While an adult may perceive the artificiality and many times 
ludicrous situations that appear in Kiss Me Deadly, as stated pre- 
viously, the juvenile mind is not as critical or perceptive as the adult 
mind. There is also the possibility that this type of film may appeal 
to the type of juvenile this reviewer indicates. 

Mr. Shurlock stated that Kiss Me Deadly is a rather low-toned 
type of literature to bring to the screen. He did defend the film 
on the grounds that it did portray officers of the law in a very admir- 
able manner. He also felt that the sex situations portrayed in the 
film were very mild which, on examination by the subcommittee, 
seemed highly sex-suggestive. 

On viewing the motion picture Kiss Me Deadly, there is no doubt 
that this film combines vicious criminal brutality and sex salacious- 
ness in violation of the Production Code. Although the producers 
argue that the book, with exactly the same situations portrayed in 
the film, sold to over 60 million people, nevertheless it can be said 
that the brutalities and sadistic scenes portrayed in the book, when 
combined with a large screen and stereophonic sound, produce a man- 
ifold increase in the impression and the impact that the senses re- 
ceive. For example, the following scenes are vividly portrayed on 
the screen: 

(1) In one sequence the camera is never raised above the hips of 
anyone shown in the scene _ pt the detective, Mike Hammer, who is 
tied to a bed. The nude legs of a girl are seen hanging over a 
table and the impression is given that the rest of her body is also 
nude. She is wildly screaming and her legs are moving in a manner 
that would indicate she is going through great pain. When her 


2 Review of Kiss Me Deadly, in Motion Picture Herald, April 23, 1955, vol. 199, No. 4, 
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screaming finally stops, one of the gang urges that she be revived. 
The leader of the gang, however, suggests ‘that it is impossible to 
revive someone who is dead. One of ‘the gang members then walks 
into camera range and we see him grasping a pair of pliers in his 
hand, giving the unmistakable i impression that the girl had been tor- 
tured to death. 

(2) In another scene, Mike Hammer is being followed by some- 
én who i is never identified in the film. Hammer literally beats this 
man’s brains out against a brick wall. The man slides to the ground, 
his eyes following Hammer, as he descends. However, the man is not 
quite finished off and he rises several seconds later to engage Hammer 
in a fist fight. Hammer then knocks the man down a flight of con- 
crete steps and the camera follows the body all the way to the bottom, 
the face coming full into the camera several times. The stairs are 
approximately one block long. As this is happening, Hammer stands 
at the top of the steps smiling sadistically. 

(3) In another scene, a mechanic friend of Hammer’s is shown 
lying underneath an automobile that has been raised several feet, in 
the air with a jack. The killer walks in and releases the jack. The 
mechanic is shown screaming as the automobile falls on him and 
crushes him to death. 

(4) Hammer goes to the city morgue to retrieve a key from a dead 
girl. She had swallowed it just prior to being murdered. We see 
the body pulled out of the icebox and sheet removed exposing the 
corpse to view. Hammer asks the morgue attendant who performed 
the autopsy if he found the key and he indicated that he had. Ham- 
mer asks the attendant for the key, but the attendant refuses unless 
he is given money. After giving the attendant some money, Hammer 
again asks for the key but the attendant throws it in a drawer, 
stating that the key represents a large sum of money and that he wants 
all of it. Hammer then smashes the attendant’s hand in the drawer 
by pressing on it with his knee. The attendant screams wildly for 
several seconds as his hand is crushed in the drawer and Hammer once 
again laughs gleefully. 

(5) In ‘this | scene, Hammer is tied to a bed and sodium pentothal is 
sdhatoisbeusd in an attempt to force him to reveal the hiding place of 
the much sought-after secret goods. Hammer escapes ‘from his 
bonds when he awakens, and forces one of the other criminals 
into them, lying face down. He then forces the prostrate criminal to 
call one of his associates from the next room. This individual walks 
in, snaps open a switchblade knife several inches from the side of the 
man in the bed. Then the camera moves to the prone man’s face as he 
lurches and gurgles several times when the knife is plunged into his 
side. The camera then goes to still another henchman in the other 
room, as he hears a blood- curdling scream. When he runs into the 
adjoining room, we see the criminal who has just knifed the man on 
the bed and he has just been killed, presumably by Hammer. His 
mouth is open as he, too, stares into the camera. 

(6) In the final scene, the girl friend of the gang leader shoots him 
in the stomach, and as he falls to his death he admonishes her not to 
open the box for which so many people have been murdered throughout 
the film. Hammer enters the room and the blond asks him to kiss 
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her. As he approaches her, she shoots him in the stomach also. She 
then opens the box, and there is some sort of violent radiation from 
within that sets her on fire. As Hammer crawls out of the room, the 
camera goes back to the girl several times as she is seen holding the 
box, enveloped in flames and screaming wildly. As indicated before, 
there are many scenes with highly suggestive dialog. The dialog is 
not double meaning, however, but is quite blunt and to the point. 

Another film viewed by the subcommittee that seems to be a border- 
line case was the Columbia release called Women’s Prison. The 
following description by the Joint Estimates of Current Entertain- 
ment Films adequately describes the general mood and intent of the 
film. It reads as follows: 

With all the not inconsiderable talent at her command, Ida Lupino has pro- 
duced a morbid, synthetic, and sensational melodrama of prison life. Here is no 
valid exposé of prison conditions; here is a fictional excursion into the revolting 
abuses practiced by a sadistic woman warden upon her helpless charges. All 
matrons are harshly brutal; all prisoners unrealistically kind, sympathetic, and 
attractive. From the solitary confinement of a distraught girl who has acci- 
dentally run over a child to the brutal beating of a pregnant woman, the excesses 
in this picture are deliberately contrived to shock the audience and to justify 
antagonism toward the forces of law and order. Skillful acting and direction 
build up a nightmare of horror that ends with the female warden herself in a 
straitjacket.” 

This film has already been referred to in regard to the advertising 
campaign that accompanied it. As stated previously, the highly sexual 
nature of the advertising in terms of male-female relationships was 
not borne out by the content of the film. However, the extremely 
sadistic nature of the female warden, without any stretching of the 
imagination, could be interpreted with a sexual connotation. 

Another controversial film viewed by the subcommittee and dis- 
cussed at some length with motion-picture producers and at the hear- 
ings was the film entitled “Blackboard Jungle.” The following 
excerpts are taken from the Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment 
Films, which read: 

Harsh, violent, brutally shocking, and authentic as to individual episodes, 
this melodramatic film draws its horrifying quality from the nature of the 
situation it presents. The problem of marginal teen-age delinquency in a big- 
city school gains more shocking force in this serious exposé than in the most 
glaring headlines. * * * 

Faults in the film are the overaccumulation of delinquent actions in a single 
time and place, the character of the principal, the too blatant sexiness of a 
female teacher, the scene wherein two teachers get tight in a bar just across 
the street from the school. * * * 

One of the member organizations of the Film Estimate Board 
described the film as follows: 

The positive and constructive aspects of this film, spotlighting a grave social 
illness, are unfortunately overwhelmed by the brutality and violence in most of 
the action.” 

While the subcommittee recognizes and appreciates the artistic excel- 
lence of this film, it feels that there are valid reasons for concluding 
that the film will have effects on youth other than the beneficial ones 
described by its producers. It is felt that many of the type of delin- 
quents portrayed in this picture will derive satisfaction, support, and 
sanction from having made society sit up and take notice of them. 
Although the tough individual portrayed by Artie West is used to 
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show the crime-does-not-pay requirement by the end of the film, even 
the producer, Dore Schary, agreed that the type of individual por- 
trayed by Artie West upon viewing this film will in no way receive 
the message purportedly presented in the picture and would identify 
with him no matter what the outcome of the film. 

This film was allegedly produced with the idea in mind that it 
would insulate against delinquenc y- The subcommittee viewed another 
film produced in 1948 entitled “City Across the River,” which at that 
time was supposed to expose the problem of delinquency and in some 
way alleviate the problem. The film was based on the book, the Amboy 
Dukes, which was the story of a teen-age group of de linquents. This 
book w as subject to much discussion during a congressional investiga- 
tion of 25-cent pocket magazines.* There was concern at that time 
of the ae harmful etlects that the book m: vy have had on predis- 
posed delinquent youth. Many gangs apprehended by the police at 
that time had taken on both the gang name and the individual names 
of members of the gang as depic ted in the book. While purporting to 
be a film to reduce delinquency y, we have seen the delinquency rates ris- 
ing since 1948, and, while we cannot say what effect this film had, if 
any, we may assume that it was hardly one of reducing delinquency. 

A number of motion-picture films have come to the attention of the 
subcommittee, but were not discussed at great length during the hear- 
ings in Los Angeles. The following is the green sheet estimate of the 
film, Cell 2455, Death Row, produced by Columbia. It reads as 
follows: 

The lurid melodrama based on the autobiography of Caryl Chessman builds 
up tension through the steady repetition of frantic chases, stickups, stealings, 
shootings. The criminal is smart enough to act as his own lawyer and to write 
a best seller, but he is nevertheless an arrogant, amoral misfit, who belatedly 
states that he blames only himself, and hopes briefly, very briefly, that others 
will not imitate him. One is not sure up to his last day of execution whether 
or not he is guilty of the red-light crimes which finally convict him. Neither is 
one sure that he would not do it all over again.” 

Mr. William Mooring objected to this motion picture as a violation 
of Special Regulation 13 which reads: 

No picture shall be approved dealing with the life of a notorious criminal of 
current or recent times, which uses the name, nickname, or alias of such notorious 
criminal in the film, nor shall a picture be approved if based upon the life of 
such a notorious criminal unless the character shown in the film be punished 
for crimes shown in the film as committed by him. 

Another film, The Big Combo, produced by Allied Artists, received 
this review in the February 19, 1955, issue of the Motion Picture 
Herald: 

You've gotta go back to Scarface, to Public Enemy, and to the early Bogart 
and Robinson gangster pictures for metropolitan melodrama comparable in maley- 
olence, cruelty, and violence to this well-written graphically produced story 
about a big city gang leader and the police officer who takes him in. With Cornel 
Wilde, Richard Conte, Brian Donlevy, and Jean Wallace on an exhibitor’s mar- 
quee and excellent performances on his screen, the attraction promises big 
returns in all the country’s cities, and most of its towns. It’s grim, sordid, 
sexy, and candid, and it’s a convincing eyewitness account of a syndicate murder. 

7 * x + + & 

In the course of the steadily interesting and skillfully developed incidents that 
ensue there is a good deal of killing, a considerable amount of grilling, both 
mental and physical, and the unorthodox amatory activities and relationships 
of the gangster, his girl, the police officer and a burlesque performer who com- 


42See, Report of the Select Committee on Current Pornographic Materials, House of 
Representatives, 82d Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2510, pp. 107-110. 
4 Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films, May 1, 1955. 
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forts him generously whenever he allows her to do so, are given ample allowance 
of footage and emphasis. 

It is, in sum, a powerful melodrama in the gangster category, likely to satisfy 
most adults attracted by the title and the indicated billing, but in no sense a film 
for children.“ 


The following film, entitled Gang Busters, was reviewed in the April 
2, 1955, edition of the Motion Picture Herald. It was produced by 
V isual Drama, Inc., and purportedly is the story of public enemy No 
4. A section of the review reads as follows: 


This fast-paced melodrama is an exploitation natural. Having been heard 
on radio many years and seen on television recently, its many fans should be 
eager to view it on the big screen. It follows the format and style of the tele- 
vision program and provides a maximum of raw, lurid thrills. 

Although the foreword by Gabriel Heatter specifically tells the audience that 
the criminal depicted is not a hero and should be thought of only as a menace, the 
picture’s accent on violence and the working of the criminal mind makes it some- 
what questionable material for impressionable youngsters.” 


The following is a discussion of the motion picture They Were So 
Young, taken from the February 5, 1955, issue of the Motion Picture 
Herald. It reads as follows: 


The title of the picture pertains to a shipment of girls from Paris, where 
they’ve been trained as fashion models, to Rio de Janeiro, where their employers 
deprive them of their passports and work permits and make it clear to them that 
their basic obligation is to entertain, in whatever way may be required of them, 
the wealthy men who are the nonbuying nocturnal customers of the pretended 
women’s-wear wholesaler. 

Most of the unfortunate girls meet disastrous fates, including death and that 
which is classically alluded to as worse, before a Brazilian security-police investi- 
gator catches up with the white slavers and puts an end to their operations. 

The picture, like others which dramatize materials not often presented on 
the American screen, has impact and contains a liberal allotment of incidents 
calculated to set up active, and probably profitable, word-of-mouth. 


The following is further discussion of the above-mentioned motion 
picture : 

* * She flees to the jungle, Brady rescues her again,.and when they stop for 
the night she is again taken captive and dispatched to the “river pleasure boats” 
which, the dialogue and action make plain, are the final destination of all en- 


slaved girls who have outlived their attractiveness in the swankier salons of 
aes 


It’s a drab and distressing story, and while it does not glamorize vice it is a 
white-slave picture and as such is questionable subject matter for theatrical 
exhibition. The picture has not received approval of the production code.“ 

Subsequently the subcommittee found that the picture has now 
received a Motion Picture Production Code seal of approval. The 
technique aed to get the ~ the seal of approval was similar to that 
used in Big House, USA, i. e., a slight change in terminology describ- 
ing the story content oni: a prologue g given by a police official which 
indicates that the entire theme of the film is something other than 
what it actually is. 

A film of a sexually suggestive nature brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee was Son of Sinbad, released by RKO Studios. The 
picture allegedly exploits seminudity which the Production Code for- 
bids coming under the heading of immoral actions. It also presents 
dances identifiable with sexu: ul actions and after the fashion of bur- 

* Review of The Big Combo, in Motion Picture Herald, vol. 198, No. 8, February 19, 
Om Review ‘of Gang Busters, in Motion Picture Herald, vol. 199, No. 1, April 2, 1955, p. 
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lesque is intended to excite the emotional reaction of an audience 
through exposure and movement: all code violations. 

Mr. Shurlock went into some detail in discussing the picture Son 
of Sinbad. He stated that the picture was submitted for code ap- 
proval at least 16 months previous to the hearings and at that time the 
staff refused to approve it in the form it was in. The film then lay 
on the shelf until February of 1955, when the company allegedly had 
a change of heart and came to the Motion Picture Author ity and in- 
dicated that it would do whatever it could within reason to re-edit 
the picture so that it would be given a seal and put into circulation. 
Mr. Shurlock stated that the code author ity did the best it could with 
the picture which was quite unacceptable in its first form. Between 
40 and 60 percent of the footage was clipped out of the dance se- 
quences. One particular dance “which was originally 247 feet long 
ended up 80 feet long which did not include all dancing scenes. It 
included various scenes of the audience watching. Mr. Shurlock in- 
dicated that the code staff, in addition, cut out as much of the ques- 
tionable costuming as possible. 

Mr. Shurlock feels that the code authority has been subjected to 
unfair criticism from persons who claim that the picture was not 
cut enough. He did express concern about the film and was worried 
about the public’s reaction to it. In defense of the code authority, 
he said that Son of Sinbad was an extreme exception and that most 
of the pictures that come in to the code authority for final approval 
reasonably conform to the code. The subcommittee staff. on viewing 
the Production Code file on the film Son of Sinbad, was aware of many 
admonitions on the part of the code authority to the producer of the 
film for the nudity and the sexually suggestive dancing scenes por- 
trayed in the picture. It is also aware that much discussion and 
much editing was done before the final version of the film was released 
to the public. 


VII. Ortnions or MEMBERS OF THE Movir INpUSTRY 


Mr. Lou Greenspan, the executive secretary of the Motion Picture 
Industry Council, is concerned with the good public relations of the 
motion-picture industry. This organization is one wherein the rep- 
resentatives of management and “the re presentatives of the labor 
unions and guilds meet to discuss common problems for the benefit 
of the motion-picture industry. ‘This includes the writers, the actors, 
the art directors, the A. F. of L. film unions, all the technical unions, 
cameramen, and sound men, as well as the Producers’ Association 
and the Independent Producers’ Association. There are some 26 
actual locals of the various crafts in the A. F. of L. film studio union 
organization. Altogether there are between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand people employed in the motion-picture industry. 

In terms of the subject under discussion, the purpose of the Motion 
Picture Industry Council is not to engage in film content to the extent 
of telling producers what they may or may not make, or what they 
should or should not make. The council can only bring to the pro- 
ducers the reactions of the public and also the reactions of the people 
in the industry. As to any decisions regarding film content, however, 
the individual studios themselves must decide that. 
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Mr. Greenspan stated that the studio heads agree that the public 
must share the responsibility as well as the ¢ redit for the content that 
motion pictures reflect. He said: 

* * * Don’t forget, it is the same public, the same people that pay their 
money to see Blackboard Jungle, that also pay their money to see A Man 
Called Peter, or a Davy Crockett, or a Disney picture. It is the same people.” 

The subcommittee would like to point out at this time that Mr. 
Greenspan may be slightly in error in this observation. Present studies 
indicate that people are selective in the type of motion picture or any 
other type of media that they see. This means that the people who see 
A Man Called Peter may not see Blackboard Jungle and vice versa. 
To carry this thought a step further, the type of child who should 
not see Blackboard Jungle may be the type of individual who, in the 
final analysis, is the very person that seeks out this type of motion 
picture. 

Mr. Greenspan gave an example of an earlier motion picture. 
Angels With Dirty “Faces, in which James C agney, the star, is led to 
the electric chair. He was shown as a cringing cowardly hysterical 
character in order to cause the children who had made an idol of him to 
change their minds about being gangsters. While admitting that this 
picture may have been a force for good, Mr. Greenspan would not go 
to the other end of the continuum and admit that scenes of brutality, 
crime, and sadism or of an absence of respect for law and order may 
have a completely adverse effect on children. He stated that: 

I don’t happen to be one who believes that you can change a child’s mind or 
his personality or his character to that extent. 

I believe that if a boy is wrong, or even a girl, he comes in wrong to see that 
movie. I don’t think that any movie can that much change any child.” 

When asked whether television, radio, and the movies are not a 
contributing factor to the development of attitudes on the part of 
children to the point where they become immune to human suffering, 
Mr. Greenspan stated : 

If we are becoming immune to human suffering, crime, and violence, I wouldn't 
lay it at the door of the movies alone. I wouldn’t lay it at the door of comic 
books alone. I wouldn’t lay it at the door of television alone. I would lay it 
at the door of civilization. 

I think we become immune because of the 3 wars we have gone through in 
the last 50 years, because a new generation of children have grown up who have 
become hardened. They have become immune to things because that has be- 
come a sort of way of life, a sort of an expectancy, that we are sitting on a powder 
keg waiting to be blown up. That in itself has created more emotional upsets 
and disturbances in children as they grow up than any other factor that I 
know of.” 

This was a valid observation (for reasons other than those Mr. 
Greenspan gave) ; however, this crime, violence, and brutality which 
exists in our society is also being reflected in our art forms and as 
stated earlier these art forms are, in turn, molding the attitudinal 
development of the young children in our society. The point to be 
made is that these media are furthering or aiding and abetting as it 
were the development of these attitudes. 
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Mr. Ronald Reagan, a frequent spokesman for Hollywood, wa 
asked to give his opinion on the relationship between movies aa 
juvenile behavior. 

Mr. Reagan stated that he is a free-lance actor and that this is the 
status of most of the actors in the motion-picture business. ‘There is 
very little continued employment; only a few hundred out of 8,000 
actors are under contract with any major studio. The majority of the 
actors work when they and the producer of a film can decide on a 
script. Mr. Reagan is presently serving as an officer of the Screen 
Actors Guild which is the actors’ union. 

Mr. Reagan vehemently defended the movies’ right to portray 
scenes of violence in order to get over the dramatic point or highlight 
of a story. He referred to several recent motion pictures in which 
he appeared wherein brutal or violent scenes are depicted. He de- 
fended the scenes in these films by stating: 

In all of our crime-and-violence pictures, there is one thing that I believe is 
true, has to be true, and is true of every picture that has ever been made in 
Hollywood; crime never pays; right always triumphs.” 

Carrying this point to its logical conclusion, any type of scene should 
be allowed to be portrayed on the motion-picture screen as long as law 
and order prevail in the last few seconds. 

In defending the Motion Picture Production Code, Mr. Reagan 
stated : 

We have a voluntary Production Code. I don’t care what other witnesses 
have said, I believe that in all the years I have been connected with the picture 
business, by and large, 99 percent of the time we subscribe to that code, and I 
believe it is a voluntary censorship. It is a program of self-restraint that is 
unequaled in any other form of communications in our land or in the world. I 
know of no publishing industry, I know of no records firm, I know of no radio 
or television station, no other form of a communications industry, that has the 
same self-restraint as does the motion-picture industry.” 

Mr. Reagan several times emphasized the fact that the average 
moviegoer can make the choice of either seeing the picture or not 
seeing ‘the picture. However, we must appreciate » the fact that certain 
children will seek out a certain type of film that in all probability will 
coincide with their predispositions. In answer to this point, Mr. 
Reagan said: 

I think as a parent that my obligation at home is to bring my children up in 
such a way that when they are exposed to vulgarity and obscenity and brutality, 
they will be able to properly evaluate it and make a decision and put it in its 
right place.” 

The subcommittee wholeheartedly agrees that one of the functions 
of the parent is to develop within their children a frame of reference 
against which they can critically evaluate e vents that they read about 
and see in the mass media. However, that 3 to 5 percent of the juve- 
nile population about which the Nation is concerned does not receive 
this parental attention that Mr. Reagan speaks of and there has not 
been developed within them the ability to determine what is right and 
what is wrong and what is socially acceptable and what is socially 
unacceptable in terms of events viewed in the mass media. It is this 
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group of children that are the potential delinquents, and it is this 
group of children also who seek out films such as the Blackboard 
Jungle, and who tend to identify with the brutal aggressive elements 
in the film. 

Mr. Reagan felt that if he can develop the proper frame of reference 
in his children, there is no need for outside controls, i. e., censorship. 
The subcommittee, concerned as it is with this 3 to 5 percent delin- 
quent group, however, does not advocate censorship in any form or 
manner. The motion-picture industry does have the standards and 
machinery for producing motion pictures that would not be harmful 
to this type of adolescent. All the subcommittee has attempted to do 
is to determine if there have been deviations from the code, and the 
reasons for such deviations. It is believed that this will aid the Pro- 
duction Code Administration in its redirection of certain producers to 
a more strict adherence to the Motion Picture Production Code. In 
other words, the parents of these potential delinquents will not assume 
the responsibility of directing their children’s emotional intake so this 
must be done by some outside agency, preferably the movie industry 
itself which is in a position to see that emotional output for children 
maintains as high a value level as possible. As has been stated many 
times, the subcommittee is not concerned direc ‘tly with that group of 
the juvenile population that receives the parental attention such as Mr. 
Reagan describes, but with that small percentage that is most in need of 
direction and guidance. 

The subcommittee in no way wants, as Mr. Reagan puts it, to— 
develop an entire generation that is going to grow up taking it for granted that 
it is all right for someone to tell them what they can see and hear from a 
motion-picture screen. 

The sole aim of our investigation is to remove some of the environ- 
mental supports of delinquency. 

The vice president in charge of production and head of studio 
operations at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Mr. Dore Schary, outlined 
briefly the steps a motion picture g goes through from the beginning to 
the end of its production. There are some 30,000 story ideas sub- 
mitted during the course of an average year in a major aris: Those 

30,000 ideas are usually sifted down to 1,000 which are considered the 

best by the reading dep: irtment and/or the producer who may find the 
story, or the writer who may come in to discuss it with the head of 
the studio, or the director, or the executive himself. Mr. Schary has 
to cover the thousand stories personally. Out of the thousand, 30 or 
_ are picked that will be the core of the studio’s production for a 
fiscal year. Many of these 50 or 32 stories are picked on the basis of 
balance of program and on the hoped-for artistic and commercial 
success of the picture. Many of the original 30,000 are sent in by 
agents who cover television shows and short stories in magazines. 
There are also original ideas that are brought in by people and dis- 
cussed with Mr. Schary, first by oral form and later in script form. 
In other words, they come in from a variety of sources. 

Of the 30 that are finished each year, no more than 5 come from 
within any studio organization. The other 25 usually come from 
without the organization, from sources other than the people within 
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the studio, but the studio people do the actual script writing. The 
writers employed by the studio develop the ideas or take the novel 
or the play and turn it into a screen play. In the final analysis, 
approximately 15 or 20 percent of the ideas that finally end up in a 
motion picture come from within the studio. 

The selection of these stories is based on the balance wanted in the 
studio’s program. Obviously, a series of pictures cannot be made 
all pertaining to the same subject. Neither can they be made at the 
same cost. Costs and subject material must be balanced mostly in 
the interest of the public. Another consideration today is the foreign 
business that the industry is doing, and the audiences of other coun- 
tries must be borne in mind in addition to the American public. This 
program is balanced in so-called action pictures, dramatic pictures, 
music pictures, color pictures, costume pictures, tropical pictures, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Schary gave as an example the production schedule of M-G-M 
for 1954. Out of the 32 pictures prepared, 28 were actually made. 
These 28 were composed of 8 musical films, 4 costume pictures, 8 so- 
called modern stories, several westerns, and the rest in other c ategories 
in one way or another. 

After the idea for the picture is accepted, the writer is assigned to 
develop it with the producer, sometimes with the director. They do 
a treatment of the story. During the arrangement of that treatment, 
they may see the head of the studio and discuss the tone of the story 
and the kind of picture that it will be in terms of size. After they 
have prepared the treatment, Mr. Schary will read it and then they 
will discuss the picture in terms of its dramatic integrity, its possi- 
bilities, and its commercial aspects. Then a se reenplay. will be written 
which is a regular continuity with all the dialog. Following comple- 
tion of the screenplay another discussion will be held on the actual 
writing of the screenplay. Once that is approved and put into final 
form, it is sent to one-hundred-and-some-odd departments of the 
studio where it is analyzed for cost by these departments, scenery, 
costuming, and so forth. Then the picture moves into its final stage 
of production, that is, it is organized for production. 

Probably much before that time, however, a director has been as- 
signed to the picture. His ideas have been listened to and discussed 
with him, and then he takes over the actual making of the picture— 
that is, the “shooting” of the picture. Mr. Schary will look at the 
film as it comes through along with the producer and the director, 
and then they will begin to put their daily pieces of work together. 

Following the “shooting” of the picture, all the short film strips 
are strung ‘together ‘ They have what is called a rough cut, or the 
rush showing. ‘The film is looked at and the final decisions are made 
in terms of more cutting, perhaps some retaking of scenes that are 
not desirable, and then the picture is handed over to the sound and 
music department where it is finally completed. 

The picture is then previewed. If it is a good picture, very few 
changes are made, but if it is a bad one more changes are made depend- 
ing upon the success of the first preview. After it is finally finished 
and given its final “dubbing” and sound job, it is handed over to the 
various departments for sales and distribution. 
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Mr. Schary stated that the script that is submitted to the Production 
Code Authority in its first form ofttimes may be a challenging story, 
a story that is felt may run into certain problems affecting the code. 
In that case the story will be submitted to them before the ‘screenplay 
is written to obtain their advice and let the code staff warn the studio 
as to where the sensitive points are, and what will guide the studio 
in the writing of the screenplay. The first act of the screenplay is 
then submitted to the code authority, which, in turn, sends the studio 
a letter stating what is wrong or what is right with the picture and 
where the areas of danger lie. If there seem to be points that need 
discussion, the studio head will meet with Mr. Shurlock, or his rep- 
resentatives, and arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the difficult 
scenes. 

The code authority usually views the picture after the studio has 
previewed it. At that time it is still in very loose form and the code 
authority can make any corrections that it feels should be made. 
Mr. Schary stated that all suggestions for changes are made if they 
are suggested by the code authority. 

In discussing the possible impact of Blackboard Jungle, Mr. Schary 
gave as an eX: umple an experiment which illustrates the fact that people 
interpret or perceive a situation in terms of their own particular set of 
attitudes or frame of reference. Briefly, the experiment involves a 
film in which a man on a street corner is shown holding a knife. A 
policeman approaches the man and grabs him very hurriedly. The 
man takes the knife, swings it at the policeman who then pushes him 
to one side. The man lunges at the officer again with the knife, and 
runs as another policeman approaches. This film is shown to a number 
of people within whom the possibility existed that they were suscepti- 
ble to another point of view. In approximately 50 percent of the cases, 
the people reported that the policeman came around the corner holding 
the knife and then tried to kill the man on the corner. Mr. Schary 
then concluded that it is likely that there will be people who will go to 
see Blackboard Jungle and any other picture, then come away with the 
point of view which they had brought to the picture themselves. This, 
of course, is the exact point of view that the subcommittee has been 
taking since the beginning of its investigation; i. e., that movies will 
not change ¢ attitudes of a particular subject, but that they can form new 
attitudes or can reinforce and give support or direction to already 
existing sttitmdes. In the case of the Blackboard Jungle attitudes of 
brutality and violence may be given a push further in that direction. 

Under questioning, Mr. Schary admitted that it is likely, and cer- 
tainly very possible, that there are pictures in which there is too much 
violence and in which violence is portrayed for violence’s sake. Mr. 
Schary said: 

* * * T certainly would like to see less of that, but I don’t know how possibly 
you could legislate that kind of bad judgment out of the making of motion 
pictures :™ 
The point to be made, however, is that no legislation is contemplated 
to reduce this type of film content. The desire is to remove this vio- 
lence and brutality under the already existing provisions of the Mo- 
tion Picture Production Code. 


“ Tbid., p. 115. 
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Mr. Jack L. Warner, producer and executive vice president of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., felt that the prohibition era when law 
and order were completely disregarded tended to create not only 
juvenile delinquents, but much adult delinquency. He felt that dur- 
ing that period of time the disrespect and disregard for law and order 
had much to do with the increase in both adult and juvenile delin- 
quency. ° 

While of the opinion that motion-picture films do not constitute a 
major factor in the development of delinquents, Mr. Warner did feel 
that motion pictures were a great force for good. As an example, he 
gave a Warner Bros. production, G-Men which resulted in a law being 
passed which permitted Federal Bureau of Investigation agents to 
carry arms. 

Mr. Jerry Wald, executive producer at Columbia Studios, directed 
his remarks to motion pictures that were produced in the last 2 years 
by his studio which were successful box-office films.°* He mentioned 
From Here to Eternity, On the Waterfront, Caine Mutiny, and The 
Long Gray Line. Mr. Wald stated that in looking over the biggest 
box-office pictures made, none of them had had violence in them “for 
violence’s sake. He felt that the really big box-office films that did not 
have a limited audience were pictures that were made with good 
taste and did not violate any rules of the Motion Picture Productior 
Code. 

Mr. Wald stated that his responsibility in making motion pictures 
is first, not to make any story that will offend the innocent, and 
second, not to offend the intelligent moviegoer. He felt convinced 
that part of his job is to appreciate and continue all that is good 
in our national life. He felt that there are many things that are 
wrong that are put on a motion-picture screen, but that it still should 
be done in good taste. 

Mr. Wald admitted, having two boys of his own, that children are 
asily influenced. But at the same time, he felt that the basic up- 
bringing given to them in the home is what constitutes their initial 
strength so that they will understand any of the temptations they 
pick up from the daily papers or motion pictures or from television 
shows. 

Of course, the parents that would go to the theater with the children 
and explain to them the various questions that may arise is one thing. 
But also to be considered is the large number of children, as pointed 
out by Dr. Hacker, who are probably the most avid moviegoers. The 
children who come from broken homes, or homes that have inadequate 
parents, the child that is likely to pick up the brutality and violence, 
the techniques of crime as shown in the movies, it is this type of child 
that scenes of crime or violence will have the greatest impact upon. 
There are some 4 million of these youngsters in this country. 

Mr. Wald felt that in order to protect these children, every child 
going to a movie would have to be screened to determine whether he 
came from a poor background and whether or not he was emotionally 
disturbed. 

Mr. Harry Joe Brown, producer and director at Columbia Studios, 
also referred to the content of motion-picture films, specifically, 
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westerns. Mr. Brown directed his comments to the identification that 
a child makes upon viewing the ordinary western picture. He stated: 

Now, it comes to my mind, what does a child carry away after viewing a 
western picture, say, one with taste; you know, the ordinary western picture? 

I am sure when he gets home he doesn’t put on a black mustache and gloves 
and become the heavy. Rather, he puts on the coon cap and he becomes Davy 
Crockett. He becomes Bill Hickok. He becomes all that is good, the law- 
enforcing man. That is what he sees in the western picture; he sees a good 
Americano, like he would like to be; not the death. 

I think the scenes, if they are violent or not, I think they are very soon 

forgotten in the mind of that child or the mind of the adult. But they carry 
away the good Americano. They carry away beautiful scenery in many instances, 
where they can’t afford to go. They carry away the good and bad; they carry 
away all those thoughts. And, therefore, I am a firm believer—believe me, I 
say this honestly—in a decent, good western picture; that it is great for the 
kids.” 
Mr. Brown, while admittedly having no basis for his contention that 
western pictures are a force for good could see no possible way in 
which brutality and violence as portrayed in western films could be 
a force for bad. 

Mr. George Murphy, official of the Screen Actors Guild, reiterated 
the statements of other movie-industry people when he said that— 
We will make mistakes. * * * But, by and large, our people try to employ their 
good moral sense. 


He also recognized the influence of the motion picture when he said: 


* * * We realize the tremendous influence the motion picture has on the public 
morals and on the country at large, and particularly the international field.” 


Mr. Murphy felt that the concentrated effort on the part of the 
motion-picture industry, and on the part of the television industry, to 
make a constructive series of pictures to show the development of 
delinquency and the steps that could be taken to arrest this develop- 
ment, would go a long way toward solving the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. He assured the subcommittee that if there were too 
much violence in any one motion picture it was a case of bad judgment 
on the part of the director or the cutter, and he felt certain that no one 
has ever injected violence into a motion picture to the degree where it 
would offend an audience. 

Mr. Murphy quoted Judge Ben Lindsay, the originator of the 
juvenile courts, who made a survey in 1936 indicating that motion 
pictures are in no way responsible for the development of delinquent 
behavior. However, Mr. Murphy overlooks the fact that this state- 
ment was made in 1936 when there was no continual bombardment of 
this type of entertainment on television and when the techniques of 
visual and auditory presentation had not been developed in the motion 
pictures as they aretoday. This, plus the fact that the content of both 
the motion pictures and of juvenile behavior has changed greatly since 
that time. As was indicated at the beginning of the motion picture 
hearings in Los Angeles, the concern has been with the recent increase 
of violence and brutality in movies and the corresponding increase in 
the brutual and sadistic nature of juvenile crime. 
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VILL. Arrempts or THE Movir Inpustry To Devetor Goop CirTizENn- 
SHIP ON THE Part or YOUNG PEOPLE 


The leaders of the movie industry throughout the hearings pointed 
with justifiable pride to the many worthwhile productions ‘that come 
out of Hollywood. Specifically mentioned were such films as Marty, 
A Man Called Peter, The Long Gray Line, and On the Waterfront. 
Although films of this type were not of concern to the sube ommittee 
in the course of its investigation, it would like to indicate that in the 
main this is the type of product put out by the film industry. The 
Motion Picture Association of America was represented by Roger 
Albright, director of the department of educational services, who out- 
lined to the subcommittee the activities of the motion-pic ture industry 
in providing good, wholesome entertainment for the children of the 
country. 

Mr. Albright outlined five basic activities of the Motion Picture 
Association designed to insure the American public of good motion 
pictures. They were described briefly as follows: 

The quarter-century-old self-imposed production and advertising 
codes through which the companies conform to acceptable moral and 
social standards in both content of pictures and type and kind of 
advertising. 

The classification of pictures by outside wholly independent view- 
ing groups into what they regard as suitable for different age groups. 
Mr. Albright was referring here to the Green Sheet publication which 
gives a brief synopsis of a film’s content and gives it a classification 
ace ording to the type of audience the film is deemed suitable for. 

The selection by outstanding educational leaders of pictures of 
ne cultural, and patriotic values for use in the classroom as an 
educational medium. 

The development of local community programs throughout the 
Nation under the auspices of many national organizations which 
regularly use pictures of special significance for children and 
adolescents. 

The production by the individual member companies of hundreds 
of pictures specifically intended to stress high moral values with the 
purpose of making the screen a force for education and good living as 
well as entertainment.*® 


THE FILM ESTIMATE BOARD OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


There exists a national motion-picture previewing group made up 
and controlled and operated by the representatives of 13 universally 
respected nationwide organizations with a national membership of 
many millions. They are: American Association of University 
Women, American Jewish Committee, American Library Association, 
Children’s Film Library Committee, National Society of Daughters 
of the American Revolution, National Federation of Music Clubs 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 
National Council of Women of the United States, Protestant Motion 
Picture Council, National Council of Parents and Teachers, Schools 
Motion Picture Committee, and the United Church Women. Each 
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of these organizations screens and classifies motion pictures. Each 
has its own national previewing chairman who appoints a motion- 
picture previewing committee. This results in the establishment of 
13 previewing groups with a large combined membership. Then the 
combined membership is div ided into numerous subcommittees, each 
having a complete cross-section representation of 13 participating 
organizations. The subcommittees screen, judge, and rate pictures 
in the following categories: A for adults over 18 years; F for family, 
all ages; YP for young people over 12 years; MYP for mature young 
people; ( CPR for children’s programs oe 8 to 12 years; 

CPA for children’s programs acceptable 8 to 12 years; and FR for 
auatis recommended. 

Before pictures are released to theaters, prints of all films are made 

vailable by each of the producing companies for screening by these 
immaaidiees, The motion-picture people cooperate to maintain 
convenient schedules for the viewing groups to assure that every film 
is seen and appraised. 

Each member of the viewing committee makes an individual report 
and these are then assembled and referred to the joint editorial com- 
mittee which prepares the final joint estimate. When there are ap- 
preciable variances among those who evaluate a picture, the variances 
are included in the published appraisal. 

The final estimate, widely known throughout the United States 
as the Green Sheet, is now ready for publication and distribution. It 
is printed every 2 weeks and 20,000 copies are distributed. Through- 
out the Nation this advance information on forthcoming motion pic- 
tures becomes available to thousands of parents, teachers, clergymen, 
and community leaders of all kinds. Also the participating national 
organizations also print the Green Sheet Estimates in their national 
public ations. Libraries and schools and churches regularly display 
them. The Parent-Teachers Magazine, for example, carries in every 
issue two pages of these motion-picture estimates. 

The Green Sheet is a critical analysis intended primarily as a guide 
for parents and teachers who have a specific responsibility to juve- 
niles. Mr. Albright stated, however, that the Green Sheet was also 
an aid to the motion-picture industry in that it is read and the ap- 

raisals are considered in determining future Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Code Administration policies. 

Operating apart from the 13 national groups which print and edit 
the Green Sheet is another large national organization, the Catholic 
Legion of Decency. It, too, views the motion-picture films and pub- 
lishes its ratings. Its appraisals, an important and persuasive guide 
to millions of theater patrons, are expressed in these categories: 

Class A, section I—Morally unobjectionable for general patron 
age ; 

Class A, section II—Morally unobjectionable for adults; 

Class B—Morally objectionable in part for all; 

Class C—Condemned. 


SCHOOL AND EDUCATIONAL USE OF MOTION PICTURES 


The motion-picture industry makes films available for schoolroom 
and general educational use. This is a program now in its 16th year 
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and during this period more than 900 motion pictures have been 
selected by. ‘committees of educators in almost every field of teaching 
for classroom use. 

It is a program administered by teaching film custodians and one 
nonprofit affiliate of the Motion Picture Association. M: any of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished educators are its board of directors, and nine 
leaders of the motion- picture industry work hand in hand. The 
major producing companies, without financial returns, set up preview 
facilities for committees of educators with 16-millimeter prints of the 
picture selected and then distribute the prints to the 16-millimeter film 
iibraries maintained throughout the country. Some idea of the extent 
of this program is evident when it is realized that about 70,000 different 
prints have been prepared and distributed. 

Mr. Albright stated that the full significance of this program of 
classroom use of so many of the industry’s pictures lies in the fact 
that impartial, competent authorities have felt that such a large 
amount of the motion-picture product has affirmative, positive, cultural 
value. It is made up of committees of teachers in the fields of litera- 
ture and music, history, science, sociology, and family-life problems 
that have initiated the program and selected the pictures. 

They come from 7 national teacher organizations with a mem- 
bership of more than 120,000. They wor k with teaching-film cus- 
todians to develop motion-picture programs in their special fields of 
study. They represent the American Association of Health, Physical 
Kducation, and Recreation; the economics department of the National 
Education Association; American Home Economics Association; 
Music Educators National Congress; the National Council for the 
Social Studies; National Council of Teachers of English; National 
Science Teachers Association; and American Vocational Education 
Association. 

It is to be said to the industry’s credit that neither this program nor 
any of the classification-rating activities could be effective without the 
industry’s cooperation. There are costs entailed in both programs 
which the industry bears as a worthwhile contribution to a better 
society of free people. 

Mr. Albright stated that in his opinion one of the most valuable 
programs is the production by all of the member companies without 

regard to the general box-office bill, of films considered to be signifi- 
cantly constructive to the youth of the Nation. In the following series 
are included: 

1. Crime prev ntion 

Crime-does-not-pay series —Beginning more than 15 years ago, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produced a series of dramatized incide nts 
proving that crime doesn’t pay. Some of these incidents relate to 
serious crime like arson, armed robbery, and murder: some have to do 
with racketeering which milks the public such as dishonest loan agen- 
cies, dishonest employment agencies, dishonest charity solicitations. 
and such civilian practices as smuggling. These pictures have very 
wide distribution in theaters throughout the United States. The 
crime prevention bureaus in several States have availed themselves 
of these pictures on 16-millimeter film for use in juvenile courts and 
elsewhere after the theatrical distribution has been completed. 
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2. Citizenship and patriotism 

(a) The Washington Parade series.—Of the millions of young peo- 
ple in the United States only a small fraction can visit the Nation’s 
Capital and view their seat of government. With this in mind, Co- 
lumbia Pictures made a series of pictures called The Washington 
Parade with separate subjects on the Capitol, the White House, the 
Treasury, the Library of Congress, the FBI, the social security pro- 
gram, and others. 

These were made with the close collaboration and advice of the 
Government departments and the pictures were distributed in theaters 
throughout the country. Each subject reached many millions of 
people. 

Following the theatrical distribution they were then made available 
to the schools in the United States with no profit to the company and 
are still being seen and enjoyed by the many who do not have the 
opportunity to — Washington in person. 

(6) Epics of American history. —For a number of years, Para- 
mount Pictures has dramatized expansion movements w hich have made 
the United States the Nation that it is today. The list included such 
motion pictures as The Plainsman, Union Pacific, Maid of Salem, 
Wells Fargo, and High, Wide and Handsome, which is the story of the 
discovery and development of oil. 

(c) This Is America series—RKO Radio Pictures has produced 
and distributed a series which interprets various stages of American 
life and thinking. The series is called This Is America. In this way, 
the movements and moves of Americans have been interpreted not only 
to our own people but in showing the rest of the world the correct 
impression of the United States. 

(d) The Warner Patriotic series (another project of the series of 
12 patriotic short subjects produced by Warner Bros. as a tribute by its 
pre sident, Mr. Harry M. Warner, to what he called “the only country 
in the world where I could have realized my achievements” ) —These 
short. subjects, widely known both because of their theatrical and 
nontheatrical use, dramatize the contributions of our Founding 
fathers and clarify the basic principles of freedom on which our 
Republic was founded and through which it has developed. Some of 
the titles of these short subjects are The Declaration of Independence, 
The Bill of Rights, Give Me Liberty, The Romance of Louisiana, 
Without a Country, and The Monroe Doctrine. Currently these pic- 
tures form basic curriculum material in thousands of American history 
classes in the high schools of the United States. 

Biographies of great men 

(a) The Passing Parade series —Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has pro- 
duced a passing parade series which gives recognition, through bio- 
graphical dramatizations of more than 30 outstanding heroes of peace. 
About half of these are Americans. 

(6) Dramatized biographies —Twentieth Centur y-Fox has pro- 
duced dramatized biographies of some of America’s great men—A lex- 


ander Graham Bell, Brigham Young, Woodrow Wilson, and Rev. 
Peter Marshall. 


International unde rstanding 
The World and Its Peoples—Universal Pictures is financing the 
filming of five camera crews in all parts of the world to film motion- 
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picture studies of how people live. It is felt that these 36 films will 
contribute to better world understanding and the people in the United 
States will understand our world neighbors better because of them. 

Mr. Albright felt that this brief summarization of some of the 
activities of the member companies of the Motion Picture Association 
in the public-service field reflects the basic policy that has guided the 
majority of the industry leaders for many years. 


X. ConcLusions AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The investigation of the effect of crime and violence in motion pic- 
tures has been a three-part study wherein crime and horror comic 
books, crime and violence in television and motion pictures were con- 
sidered in terms of their relationships between delinquent behavior 
and the reading or viewing of these media. While once again, as with 
the comic books and television, no wealth of scientific data can be 
given as to a causal relationship between delinquent behavior and the 
mass media, it is quite clear that professional people generally view 
the presentation of brutality and violence in these media as definitely 
deleterious to the personality development of normal, predelinquent, 
and delinquent children. While the previous interim reports on the 
mass media indicated that the risk to be taken is of an unknown quan- 
tity, continued investigations have gathered overwhelming support 
for the conclusion that certain types. of printed material and visual 
material are harmful. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE EFFECT OF THE MASS MEDIA 


In view of the conclusions reached in section IV, the relationship 
between brutality and violence in motion pictures and adolescent be- 
havior, the following generalizations can be made: 

The mass media, including the movies, reflect many of the ab- 
normal or deleterious attitudes, desires, wishes, etc., of adult society 
and, to that extent, they are reflecting the prevailing “atmosphere 

These media have a tremendous influence on the young child in 
his early development and, while reflecting the major attitudes of 
the society, they are in turn influencing to a great degree the atti- 
tudinal developn ent of children. Given an emotionally stable child 
who has had what may be termed the proper emotion: al relationship 
with his parents, this type of presentation may have little or no effeet 
in terms of influence’ ing well established attitudes. However, given (@) 


‘ chil | with a more or less unde) veloped attitudinal framework, the 
mass media may goa long way toward providing ideas both in the de- 
aoa of attitudes and predisposing the child for certain types of 


behavior: an (>) given a child who has had what may be interpreted 
as poor emotional relationships bet ween the mother, the father, and the 
‘hild, and who may be in the throes of a frustration- aggression com- 

ole x, this child may gain support and ideas from viewing aggressively 
ae ul and violent scenes as presented in motion pictures and 2s pre- 
sented both in pictorial form and in the terminology present i 1 mo- 
tion-picture advertising. The motion picture, it was pointed out, 
could provide the many so-called “trigger mechanisms” that may 
initiate and provide the content for antisocial behavior on the part of 
emotions ally di sturbed children. 


GOOSTS—d6 5 
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Much of the present concern over motion pictures is derived from 
ideas similar to the foregoing as to the effects of certain productions 
on children and adolescents. If this is the basic foundation on which 
regulation must rest, then it follows that the solution to the problem 
must be accommodated to the evil to be prevented. 

Exactly what the influence of the motion picture, or any mass media, 
might be is a very complex problem about which specialists do not 
specifically agree. Other factors that must be taken into consideration 
are, firstly, that the impact of the movie depends greatly on what the 
personality makeup of the child already is; and secondly, that the 
impact must be seen in the perspective of the total env ironment, an 
environment which includes the school, the neighborhood, the gang, 
the church, the newspaper, the comic booklets, the radio programs, 
other movies, and, above all, the family. 


COMPARISONS OF MOTION PICTURES WITH OTHER MASS MEDIA 


When the motion picture is viewed in relation to the other media 
of mass communication, certain conclusions may be drawn. On the one 
hand, movies are less easily attainable than “comic” books or tele- 
vision. The presentations are less numerous and relatively more ex- 
pensive. However, branching off from the original thesis of satura- 
tion which was considered to be of paramount importance in the 
television investigation, further discussions with professional people 
indicate that it may not be the saturation point that is the most im- 
portant factor, but the degree of sadism, brutality, and violence that is 
portrayed in any one motion-picture presentation. However, again, 
the more present: itions of this type available, the greater chance they 
have of being seen. 

It has been definitely established at the hearings that, while there 
has not been a substantial increase in quantity of the type of film under 
consideration, that is, the western or modern crime variety, there has 
been a change in the ratio of crime and western movies to noncrime 
movies. That is, while the production of crime and western movies has 
remained constant or increased slightly, the production of noncrime 
movies has decreased greatly, making a greater proportion of the 
crime and western variety available on the market in the long run. 
The fact that producers and directors have increasingly emphasized 
sadism, brutality, and violence in their pictures was also established. 


IMPACT OF A SINGLE FILM MAY BE RELATIVELY GREAT 


Although, in terms of attainability, the viewing of a motion picture 
is more difficult in relation to comic books and television, in terms of 
the total impact it may be said to be much greater. With the advent 
of superior technical devices, such as the wide screens, stereophonic 
sound, and technicolor, the impact of a single motion picture is many 
times that of a single presentation in either a comic book or on a tele- 
vision screen. This, indeed, leads the subcommittee to one of the 
criticisms of the workings of the Production Code Administration. 
Through discussions with the staff, it was learned that many times the 
finished film is viewed without the entire sound track having been 
“dubbed” in. This, of course, could largely detract from any scene of 
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brutality or violence. The code staff indicated that many scenes which 
were passed in the silent stage when viewed later in a theater had been 
greatly changed by the addition of sound. For example, viewing the 
scene in Crashout, wherein the gang leader instructs another criminal 
to return to the cave to murder the doctor that had been bound and left 
there, minus the sound the scene would have either no meaning or could 
not be construed as a scene cont: ining brutality or violence. However, 
when the sound is “dubbed” in, while the camera is being played on the 
gang leader standing at the mouth of the cave, from within the cave 
ostensibly we hear the sound of a rock being sm: ashed on the head of the 
bound and gagged doctor. On viewing a ‘section of a motion picture 
in the Code Administration’s viewing room, the subcommittee staff 
saw an extremely violent fight, motorboat chase, and subsequent crash 
and explosion. Without the sound, however, the total effect of the 
scene was comparatively tranquil. 

Mr. Shurlock told the subcommittee staff that this was one of the 
reasons why some of the violence passed through the code is viewed 
on motion- pic ture screens. The obvious answer is, of course, that the 
Production Code Administration require the producers of films to sub- 
mit the finished film with the entire sound track “dubbed” in for its 
final viewing. This seems logical and, of course, would reduce the 
possibility of an excessively violent type of film being shown on the 
motion-picture screens of the United States. It is, of course, difficult 
for movies to be adequately viewed with regard to the provisions of 
the motion-picture code without being able to hear what is going 
on in the film. Quite naturally, much of the impact of brutal, violent, 
sadistic, or horrible scenes may be due to the combined visual-auditory 
manifestations emanating from the screen. 


MOVIE VIOLENCE AND THE MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION CODE 


The overwhelming evidence gathered by the subcommittee indicates 
that the mass media, ine luding the movies, definitely shape attitudes 
and, therefore, in varying degrees, the behavior of youth. While the 
Motion Picture Production Code was developed on this assumption, 
the code administrators seem to be giving it up in favor of so-called 
‘realism.” This surrender to “realism” involves not only the actual 
provisions of the code, but the spirit of the code. Any regulatory 
body other than it is, with flimsy half-successful attempts at covering 
up the main theme of the story, is indeed violating the very code they 
are supposed to be enforcing. 

Reasons advanced for the increase in motion-picture violence were 
as follows: 


(1) With the increased threat of encroachment on box-office 
receipts by television, the movie people feel that their presenta- 
tions must be on a par or superior to television and therefore 
they take greater license in their efforts to meet the competition ; 

(2) The feeling on the part of many motion-picture people that 
these types of presentations are indeed what the public desires to 
see. This may have, in part, been supported by the box-office 
successes of certain foreign films which dealt with the intimate 
or sensational or sordid type of content ; 
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(3) The increasing resistance on the part of certain Hollywood 
producers and directors against what they feel to be unfair restric- 
tions and limitations as put forth by the Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Code; and 

(4) The feeling that television today appeals to more of the 
very young people who used to dedicate themselves to movies. 

Therefore, the same kind of responsibility to safeguard this very 
young audience, as existed heretofore, has been relaxed. The more 
mature audience is given consideration. 

The type of film content under consideration has been outlawed 
since the beginning under the prevailing provisions of the Motion 
Picture Production Code. The subcommittee feels that the laxness on 
the part of the code and the loose interpretations placed on many 
obvious viol: itions were a result of a ge nuine feeling of appreci: ition 
for the stiff competition faced by motion-picture produc ers from tele- 
vision and the feeling on the part of code administrators that these 
were not indeed violations, but a more or less facing of reality in 
keeping with television productions. The subcommittee further feels 
that the Motion Picture Production Code staff has relinquished the 
necessity for strict adherence to the code by producers in the name 
of artistic liberalism, because they no longer feel a responsibility 
toward children. 

Another reason, and perhaps the most important, for increased vio- 
lence is that the code staff can only suggest script or scene changes to 
produ ers. The produc ers are not bound py the deci ision of the code 
staff. Any letters regarding changes are phrased in the form of a rec- 
ommendation. The code staff does not (and cannot) demand the 
softened treatment of violence as a mand: = from the code; nothing 
of that nature appears in it. A good dea) of the work of the Produe- 
tion Code Administration is of an advisory nature, pointing out 
sources of trouble with censor boards or pressure LTOUPS or possible 
audience reactions. The producers are free to disregard such advice 
at any time. 

Ine reased objections on the part of concerned indiv idus ils through- 
out the United States and abroad are apparently going to put a stop 
to the trend toward more violence and, indeed, a reve rsal seems to be 
forthcoming. The real motivation underlying this reversal of form, 
however, cannot be placed at the level of a sudden social awareness of 
panies resentment on the part of the motior 1-pic ture producers, but at 
the level of monetary remuneration, That is, there is fear on the part 
of the motion-picture producers that their box oflice will be hurt as a 
result of the recent trends in motion picture producing and the result- 
ing criticism. The desire for a return to the code restrictions seems to 
be inspired by fear rather than by any growth of professional con- 
sciousness or sense of responsibility for the public interest on the part 
of a few who control the indus try. 

The subcommittee feels that Mr. Shurlock is a man of integrity 
and intelligence who is making every effort to bring the minority of 
producers making objectionable films toward the goal of more strict 
adherence to not only the provisions, but the spirit of the Motion 
Picture Production Code. The subcommittee also feels that Mr. Shur- 
lock has been honest and forthright in performing his job. He has, 
however, himself stated that the Production Code Administration’s 
responsibility toward children has lessened, and there the subcommit- 
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tee disagrees.” Aside from this, the subeommittee appreciates some 
of the difficulties faced by Mr. Shurlock. He is, after all, employed 
by the people whose product he passes on and is under continual pres- 
sure. Tis efforts to remove movie violence, as is attested to by the 
correspondence between his office and the various film producers, is to 
be commended. The recent efforts on the part of the Code Adminis- 
tration, the public indignation, and the insistence of various interested 
groups have been steps in the right direction toward a return to the 
tenets of the code. 

Although there have been several recalcitrant producers who are 
defying the Code Administration, they represent a fraction of the 
total number of producers who keep their productions within the 
limitations of the code. 

What the argumentative producers, writers, and directors fail to 
realize is that the Production Code is actually a buffer between them 
and the large group of zealots who would impose censorship on their 
endeavors. Rather than restrict their artistic proclivities, the code 
allows them certain freedoms, albeit within bounds, that they may 
otherwise be deprived of if controls of their own design and applica- 
tion were not present. 

Whether or not this group of producers will impair the effectiveness 
of the code remains to be seen. Ut is felt that Mr. Shurlock’s latest 
efforts would tend to bring these people into line and reaffirm the 
desire to adhere on the part of the remaining producers. Because the 
mechanics of moviemaking preclude any immediate manifestations of 
a trend toward less movie violence, it is too early to form a judgment 
as to the eflicacy of this latest attempt on the part of the Production 
Code Administration to remove these major criticisms. The sub- 
committee intends to watch with great interest the activities of the 
association and will report at a later date on this effort of the movie 
industry to eliminate objectionable content from their films, 

The subcommittee was given a memorandum written by Delmar L. 
Daves, a free-lance director and writer who attended the 1955 film 
festival in Uruguay, which reflects his opinion of foreign films where 
the self-regulatory process is nonexistent. He wrote: 


Nore.—After seeing all the countries’ handling of sex scenes, I’m in favor of 
our code. The liberty to shoot such scenes cannot compensate for the liberties 
that would be taken with the liberty if the bars were let down * * * and are 


taken in various scenes in most stories of this nature. It got to be a cliché that 
the lover pulled the dress off his girl’s shoulder and just before it bares her 
breast the camera pans away to trees, waves, lake, birds, you name it. This 
got to be amusing, seeing one picture after another, and one shoulder bared after 
another, in France, Portugal, Spain, Finland, ete., ete. 


In another section, Mr. Daves wrote: 


However, What concerns us most in regard to worldwide influence at work in 
films is the brutal, even disgusting realism in evidence in this film. As if to 
harden the audience for what was to follow, the director had the girl’s mother 
vomit into camera (!) early in the first reel-——real vomit. This is realism. 
Later, other breaches of taste for the sake of realism occurred—the camera 
panning an actor to a man who is obviously urinating below screen. Another 
time, after a gross rape scene wherein the 13-year-old is assaulted by a drunk, 
the man comes out of the bedroom buttoning his pants. It is after seeing 
atrocious and purposeless breaches of taste of this kind that an American 
director is apt to cheer rather than curse the code, for here is evidence of direc- 
torial aberration uncontrolled. 


© Shurlock, Geoffrey, see statements in article. “How Hollywood Has Dropped Its 
Taboos,”’ People Today, vol. 10, No. 7, April 6, 1955, pp. 2-6; and, People Today, vol. 10, 


No. 8, April 20, 1955, pp. 2, 64. 
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MOTION-PICTURE ADVERTISING 


One of the most disturbing aspects of the hearings was the type of 
— advertising that is allowed to reach the public. While it is 

ealized that the Advertising Code Administration has a difficult time 
reviewing all of the adv ertisements sent to it and a difficult time prov- 
ing to some people that a new approach to selling their product should 
be used. It is not “asy to give a story of a picture In advertising. 
Some of the advertising, however, has definitely gone too far and 
is not excusable. Mr. Gordon W hite, who is in charge of this part 
of the code, impressed the subcommittee as a sincere, earnest, con- 
scientious man, who has been under severe difficulties in carrying out 
the administration of the code just as he would like for it to be carried 
out. It is hoped that as a result of the hearings. both the Motion 
Picture Production Code and the Advertising Code, with the support 
of the industry, will continue more vigorously attempts to correct what, 
to say the least, is poor selling taste in many instances. 

In supervising advertising ‘and publicity at its source, the Advertis- 
ing Code Administration uses the most practical but not the most 
effective means of control. Although the exhibitor usually relies 
upon what is furnished by the studio, he may change the material 
or use his own. The exhibitor’s own copy may contravene the Adver- 
tising Code. In order that the public may not confuse the advertising 
of the “sex-circuit” theaters with that of the members of the associa- 
tion, this point is brought up because a good number of the complaints 
sent to the subcommittee were about advertising of this nature. Many 
people feel that all of the advertising in the daily newspaper has been 
subject to the code, when it actually has not. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The responsibility of the movie industry is a tremendous one. Our 
investigations have highlighted the potenti: ul and real impact that 
movies have upon our young people. It is not sufficient that the movie 
industry doa fairly good job, a mediocre job, or even a good job—they 
must do an outstanding one. Our study of the movie code was both 
penetrating and revealing. The industry is to be commended for 
applying a code of morals to itself and, generally, both of these 
codes are considered good codes. It is this type of regulation that 
prevents censorship, a word that is repugnant to most people and 
certainly to members of the subcommittee. In attempting to focus 
public opinion on the code as the subcommittee has done to bring 
about iunprovement, this is felt to be the surest guaranty that exists 
against the increase in demand for some kind of censorship. Unless 
the industry continues to improve the quality of its pictures and gives 
full awareness to what the public needs in the field of children’s pic- 
tures particularly, there may be an increasing demand for censorship. 

While the advertising and motion-picture codes are in the main 
effective, there have been many instances of violations of both of these 
codes. The fault does not lie entirely with the men who are called 
upon to administer the codes. ‘Theirs is a difficult problem; one which 
is complicated by many factors. It is evident that there is a good deal 
of influence und sometimes pressure to make them see things a certain 
way in close cases, maybe to approve something that they have some 
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question or some misgivings about. Much of the fault seems to be in 
a rather loose interpret: ition of responsibility by some of the movie 
producers. Judging by their testimony before the subcommittee, the 
feeling gener ated was that this was a situation which the code admin- 
istrators are attempting to rectify and one in which they are making 
headway. 

The subcommittee would once again like to state that our investiga- 
tion and subsequent report are not for the purpose of condemning; 
it would like to recognize the good with the bad. The purpose of the 
subcommittee is to work with the movie industry to try to see that it is 
better from the viewpoint of its influence upon the child and it is 
sincerely hoped that the people in the industry will understand that 
and will give their fullest cooperation and confidence. 


REGULATION OF THE MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Traditionally, three solutions have been developed for the problem 
of keeping motion pictures within their proper function : Censorship, 
penal sanctions, and self-regulation. Censorship, though its status is 
still unsettled, appears to have spent its force. Complete freedom for 
motion pictures within the limits of the penal laws is impossible to 
achieve, for organized interest groups are unlikely to give up their 
review boards, and the y will see that the Production Code is perpetu- 
ated. Self-regulation through the Production Code has the advantage 
of being a method of control integrated with the production process, 
and the cost is borne by the industry. However, there are important 
defects. The interests of motion-picture produc ers do not always 
coincide with those of the public, and the public can exercise no direct 
control over the procedure established to administer the code. There 
is also the possibility that producers with unacceptable productions 
will increasingly simply issue those films without the Production Code 
seal. It must be concluded that none of these methods will produce 
any universal solution. 

The primary argument for censorship is usually the necessity for 
protecting young minds from contact with sights or ideas unsuited to 
their tender years. But many feel it is unthinkable that a medium de- 
signed for entertainment should be permanently hobbled by the mental 
and moral requirements of the immature. <A realistic approach is taken 
by the British and Canadians who meet the situation by classifying 
some pictures as unfit for Juvenile patronage. 

Conceivably States could forbid the exhibition of unacceptable films 
to minors, in accord with the practice now followed with respect to 
liquor, tobacco, and firearms. In this connection, it might be profit- 
able for State legislatures to examine the British system of film regu- 
lation. In Great Britain, there is no statutory provision for censor- 
ship of films. There is a board of film censors, but they are without 
statutory powers. They classify films into four categories: A (adult 
and children under 16 if accompanied by adults) ; H (horror films) ; 
U (universal exhibition): and X (unsuitable for children under 16 
even if accompanied by adults). Obviously the only purpose of this 
classification is to indicate films which are suitable for children. Ex- 
hibition of films not passed by the board is not an offense as such, but 
such classifications are given legal effect under the Cinematograph Act, 
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which allows revocation of exhibitor’s licenses for failure to enforce 
the classifications. 

Clearly, the motion-picture industry prefers self-regulation to cen- 
sorship. The controlling mechanism has been integrated with the 
production process, and the administrators of the codes are familiar 
with production problems and methods. Preventive control 1s less 
expensive and more efficient than deletions and possible rejections of 
finished pictures. A rejected or mutilated movie is a waste, and the 
postproduction changes demanded by censor boards may ruin films. 
There is thus an enormous advantage in self-regulation over censor- 
ship. The latter inevitably is negative and uncreative. 

The solution, the subcommittee feels, is improved self-regulation 
which is oriented to the needs of a mature screen purveying meaning- 
ful entertainment to mass audiences and which is entered into freely 
by the movie companies. The Production Code Administration has 
demonstrated that the control of pictures during the process of their 
production is, in the main, very sound. The technique now needs to be 
adapted to the demands of the widened social sphere which film- 
makers have acquired. 

In short, the subcommittee believes that the movies can realize their 
full promise only by unremitting effort from all concerned—the Gov- 
ernment, the industry, and the public—each in its own sphere. It 
further believes that the industry, possessing most of the means, can 
cure the most serious ills of its own volition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would seem that the foreign censorship boards have taken a step 
in the right direction. The British board, which numbers a university 
professor in its ranks, and the Swedish board, which retains psychi- 
atrists for advice, seem to have the most informed censorship. In 
fact, the Scandinavian countries, which retain psychiatrists on their 
film-censorship boards, seem to be the most advanced in this matter. 

The suggestion came forth during the hearings that the Production 
Code Administration consult social scientists on such subjects as vio- 
lence and sex in motion pictures. From discussions with the staffs 
of both codes, the subcommittee feels that the utilization of the know]- 
edge which obtains in the social-psychological fields would be of great 
value to the operation of both codes. With their knowledge of the 
motivating forces in human behavior, these professionals can readily 
perceive harmful film content that may be overlooked by people not 
trained to do so. The subcommittee, therefore, endorses the use of 
professional knowledge by the code staff, and conceivably a relation- 
ship could be established with the fine universities located close to 
both offices. 

In her book, Freedom of the Movies, Inglis wrote: 

* * * the time has come to reconsider the basis, language, and current inter- 
pretation of the codes. As David ©. Selznick suggested in 1940, the “set rules” 
of the codes are “dated” and should be revised. Editorially, the Screen Writer, 
the official publication of the Screen Writers’ Guild, for July 1945, declared that 
Hollywood “may have to reconsider some of the senseless aspects of its censor- 
ship code.” ™ 

On surveying the code, the subcommittee feels that while the basic 


principles are sound some of the restrictions in terms of subject matter, 


61 Inglis, Ruth A., Freedom of the Movies, a renort on self-regulation from the Commis 
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for example, are not in keeping with the social changes that have tran- 
spired since it was written. While television has rendered hour after 
hour of drama dealing with many phases of various social problems, 
the Production Code still forbids the treatment of m: iny of these sub- 
jects in motion pictures. The inequity of this situ: ition is apparent, 

and indeed one independent producer is now making a film dealing 
with a social problem in defiance of the code. The public ity given this 
problem has indeed “dated” the section of the code forbidding its 
portrayal and the resultant revolt against it by indignant producers 
only tends to weaken the whole structure of self-regulation which has 
been developed in the past 30 years. The subcommittee feels that in 
the past the framework and administration of self-regulation have 

been overly moralistic and too closely related to the immediate expedi- 
ency of the motion- picture industry. This lack of flexibility of story 
content is not surprising in view of the social attitudes in existence at 
the time of the code’s inception. But a screen maturely performing 
the functions of mass communication demands a wider orientation. 
What is needed now is an effort on the part of the industry itself to 
perform the positive function of enlarging the scope of the screen. 

The subcommittee feels that the board of directors of the Motion 
Picture Association of America should utilize its authority to review 
and propose changes in the Motion Picture Production and Advertis- 
ing Codes, since at present they do not encourage the screen in attaining 
its full stature as a civic and artistic medium, 

The board of directors should seek the consultation of responsible 
people representing diverse elements, including creative talent from 
within the industry, as well as educators, religious leaders and people 
trained in the behavioral sciences. While it already has the authority 
to perform these functions, the Motion Picture Association of America 
should increase its efforts to (1) reexamine the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code; and (2) function as a clearinghouse for criticism of 
films and suggestions for the broader use of the screen. 

The Motion Picture Association of America should inaugurate two 
other important continuing functions: (1) It should report annually 
to the public on the number and kind of rejections and changes which 
are made in pictures during the production process; and (2) it should 
contest. the decisions of censor boards which request additional 
changes or deletions, and which the association believes unwarranted. 

No. (1) above is considered to be of great importance by the sub- 
committee. As pointed out in section VI, without public review, the 
work of any private regulatory agency is open to abuse. Many of 
the most objectionable films in terms of public complaints had been 
changed drastically by the Production Code staff, and because the 
final version of the film may not have been to the liking of many people, 
the code has been unfairly criticized. 

The motion-picture industry, by its own action, should place in- 
creasing stress on its role as a civic and informational agency con- 
scious of the changing character of many social problems. The in- 
dustry as a responsible member of soe iety cannot shirk its obligation 
to promote, so far as possible, an intelligent understanding of domestic 
and international affairs. While the subcommittee has criticized in 
this report many films that motion-picture producers may feel were 
in this category, the criticism raised was not whether the social prob- 
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lem should or should not be presented, e. g., Blackboard Jungle, but the 
manner of presentation, especially the ‘emphasis on violence run 
rampant. 

The public itself should insist upon the highest attainable accom- 
plishment by the movies. Too often the customers fail to exert their 
influence. Newspapers and magazines could help by adopting the 
practice already followed by some of devoting regular space to serious 
criticism. In addition, every community should maintain one or more 
citizen’s committees, not to further narrow purposes, but to encourage 
worthy achievement. These committees should be broadly representa- 
tive, including persons jealous for the artistic integrity of the screen. 
The public has an important role to play also in encouraging the 
movie outside the commercial theater. Educational institutions, pub- 
lic libraries, churches, business clubs, trade unions, women’s groups, 
and the like should cooperate in making available suitable films for 
nontheatrical audiences and in drawing on nationwide sources for 
information and comment to indicate to producers the principal needs. 

All such efforts would be greatly strengthened if universities and 
foundations should pay appropriate attention to this potential 
in American life. In particular, they should set up centers of ad- 

vanced study and research, whose investigations and reports would 
incite both producers and public to higher standards. The subcom- 
mittee has, since the outset of its investigation into the mass media, 
advocated the granting of funds by foundations and the utilization of 
university facilities to determine the effect of the various media on 
behavior and the developing of criteria for programs of a positive 
nature. 

Within the past year, several major studios have begun a program 
of producing movies that will be shown exclusively on television. In- 
cluded are many “package shows,” i. e., a series of 14-hour films that 
run many weeks on television. Because of the alre ady eXisting con- 
nection between these major studios and the Production Code Admin- 
istration the subcommittee recommends that they submit the films 
made for television to the Code Administration and go through the 
regular procedure of obtaining a Production Code Seal of Approval. 
This would not have to interfere with the functioning of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters and the television 
code as they have no actual control over producers of films for tele- 
Vision. 

r summary, then, the subcommittee recommends: 

1) The consultation of professional people from the behavioral 
sciences by the Production Code Administration and the Advertising 
Code Administration. 

(2) The board of directors of the Motion Picture Association inau- 
gurate changes In the codes which are warranted in the light of the 
social changes which have taken place since they were written. An 
important function of the above organization would be to advertise 
the accomplishme nts of the codes to hegate adverse criticism which 
arises as a result of public ignorance. 

(3) The movie industry should recognize the value of adhering to 
code policies and assume its proper place as an intelligent, objective 
reporter of social problems to better prepare the viewing audience in 
understanding and coping with them. 
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(4) The public should recognize the potential they have in shaping 
the policy of film makers, who are ve ‘y sensitive to the demands of 
the motion-picture audience. 

(5) The development of research projects in universities to study 
the effects of all phases of the mass media and the development of 
criteria which can be used to develop presentations that can contribute 
to the ability of this country’s future citizens to become productive 
and law abiding. 

(6) The major studios who also produce movies for television 
should submit these films for the Production Code Seal of Approval. 

The violence and brutality in motion pictures which has coincided 
with increased behavior of this type on the part of young people must 
be counteracted with a strong insistence on the part of motion-picture 
producers to adhere to the principles of the Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Code which outlaw this type of film content. The motion-pic- 
ture people must assume the responsibility of helping young children 
form opinions and attitudes that will help them meet the problems of 
living in our complex society to the best interests of both. 


| 
. 
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APPENDIX 


THE TELEVISION CODE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO 
AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


(Effective March 1, 1952; second edition March 1954) 


(By the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Preamble 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American home. These homes 
include children and adults of all ages, embrace all races and all varieties of 
religious faith, and reach those of every educational background. It is the 
responsibility of television to bear constantly in mind that the audience is 
primarily a home audience, and consequently that television’s relationship to 
the viewers is that between guest and host. 

The revenues from advertising support the free, competitive American system 
of telecasting, and make available to the eyes and ears of the American people 
the finest programs of information, education, culture and entertainment. By 
law the television broadcaster is responsible for the programming of his station. 
He, however, is obligated to bring his positive responsibility for excellence and 
good taste in programming to bear upon all who have a hand in the production of 
programs, including networks, sponsors, producers of film and of live programs, 
advertising agencies, and talent agencies. 

The American businesses which utilize television for conveying their adver- 
tising messages to the home by pictures with sound, seen free-of-charge on the 
home screen, are reminded that their responsibilities are not limited to the sale 
of goods and the creation of a favorable attitude toward the sponsor by the 
presentation of entertainment. They include, as well, responsibility for utilizing 
television to bring the best programs, regardless of kind, into American homes. 

Television, and all who participate in it are jointly accountable to the Ameri- 
ean public for respect for the special needs of children, for community responsi- 
bility, for the advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of the 
program materials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and for 
propriety in advertising. This responsibility cannot be discharged by any given 
croup of programs, but can be discharged only through the highest standards 
of respect for the American home, applied to every moment of every program 
presented by television. 

In order that television programming may best serve the public interest, 
viewers should be encouraged to make their criticisms and positive suggestions 
known to the television broadcasters. Varents in particular should be urged 
to see to it that out of the richness of television fare, the best programs are 
brought to the attention of their children. 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


1. Commercial television provides a valuable means of augmenting the educa- 
tional and cultural influences of schools, institutions of higher learning, the 
home, the church, museums, foundations, and other institutions devoted to 
education and culture. 

2. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to call upon such institu- 
tions for counsel and cooperation and to work with them on the best methods 
of presenting educational and cultural materials by television. It is further 
the responsibility of stations, networks, advertising agencies and sponsors 
consciously to seek opportunities for introducing into telecasts factual materials 
which will aid in the enlightenment of the American public. 
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8. Education via television may be taken to mean that process by which the 
individual is brought toward informed adjustment to his society. Television 
is also responsible for the presentation of overtly instructional and cultural pro- 
grams, scheduled so as to reach the viewers who are naturally drawn to such 
programs, and produced so as to attract the largest possible audience. 

4, In furthering this realization, the television broadcaster : 

(a) Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational and cultural 
needs and desires of the community served. 

(b) Should affirmatively seek out responsible and accountable educa- 
tional and cultural institutions of the community with a view toward 
providing opportunities for the instruction and enlightenment of the viewers. 

(c) Should provide for reasonable experimentation in the development 
of programs specifically directed to the advancement of the community’s 
culture and education. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Program material should enlarge the horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful stimulation, and remind him of the 
responsibilities which the citizen has towards his society. Furthermore: 

(a) (i) Profanity, obscenity, smut, and vulgarity are forbidden, even 
when likely to be understood only by part of the audience. From time to 
time, words which have been acceptable, acquire undersirable meanings, and 
telecasters should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(ii) Words (especially slang) derisive of any race, color, creed, national- 
ality, or national derivation, except wherein such usage would be for the 
specific purpose of effective dramatization such as combating prejudice, 
are forbidden, even when likely to be understood only by part of the audi- 
ence. From time to time, words which have been acceptable, acquire unde- 
sirable meanings, and telecasters should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(iii) The Television Code Review Board (see Regulations and Procedures 
of the Code, V, Section 3, Authority and Responsibilities) shall maintain 
and issue to subscribers, from time to time, a continuing list of specific words 
and phrases which should not be used in keeping with this subsection. 
This list, however, shall not be considered as all-inclusive. 

(b) (i) Attacks on religion and religious faiths are not allowed. 

(ii) Reverence is to mark any mention of the name of God, His attributes 
and powers. 

(iii) When religious rites are included in other than religious programs 
the rites are accurately presented and the ministers, priests, and rabbis 
portrayed in their callings are vested with the dignity of their office and 
under no circumstances are to be held up to ridicule. 

(c) (i) Contests may not constitute a lottery. 

(ii) Any telecasting designed to “buy” the television audience by requiring 
it to listen and/or view in hope of reward, rather than for the quality of 
the program, should be avoided. (See Contests.) 

(d) Respect is maintained for the sanctity of marriage and the value of 
the home. Divorce is not treated casually nor justified as a solution for 
marital problems, 

(ec) Illicit sex relations are not treated as commendable. 

(f) Sex crimes and abnormalities are generally unacceptable as program 
material. 

(7g) Drunkenness and narcotic addiction are never presented as desirable 
or prevalent. 

‘((h) The administration of illegal drugs will not be displayed. 

(i) The use of liquor in program content shall be deemphasized. The 
consumption of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or 
for proper characterization, shall not be shown. 

(j) The use of gambling devices or scenes necessary to the development 
of plot or as appropriate background is acceptable only when presented with 
discretion and in moderation, and in a manner which would not excite 
interest in, or foster, betting nor be instructional in nature. Telecasts of 
actual sport programs at which on-the-scene betting is permitted by law 
should be presented in a manner in keeping with Federal, State, and local 
laws, and should concentrate on the subject as a publie sporting event. 

(k) In reference to physical or mental afflictions and deformities, special 
precautions must be taken to avoid ridiculing sufferers from similar ailments 
and offending them or members of their families. 
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(1) Exhibitions of fortunetelling, astrology, phrenology, palmreading, 
and numerology are acceptable only when required by a plot or the theme 
of a program, and then the presentation should be developed in a manner 
designed not to foster superstition or excite interest or belief in these 
subjects. 

(m) Televised drama shall not simulate news or special events in such 
a way as to mislead or alarm. (Sce Nes.) 

(7v) Legal, medical, and other professional advice, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment will be permitted only in conformity with law and recognized ethical 
and professional standards. 

(o) The presentation of cruelty, greed, and selfishness as worthy moti- 
vations is to be avoided. 

(p) Excessive or unfair exploitation of others or of their physical or 
mental afflictions shall not be presented as praiseworthy. 

(q) Criminality shall be presented as undesirable and unsympathetic. 
The condoning of crime and the treatment of the commission of crime in 
a frivolous, cynical, or callous manner is unacceptable. 

(r) The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite 
imitation shall be avoided. 

(s) The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of 
visual or aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the 
detailed presentation of brutality or physical agony by sight or by sound 
are not permissible. 

(t) Law enforcement shall be upheld, and the officers of the law are to 
be portrayed with respect and dignity. 

(u) The presentation of murder or revenge as a motive for murder shall 
not be presented as justifiable. 

(wv) Suicide as an acceptable solution for human problems is prohibited. 

(w) The exposition of sex crimes will be avoided. 

(rz) The appearances of dramatization of persons featured in actual 
crime news will be permitted only in such light as to aid law enforcement or 
to report the news event. 

(y) Treatment of animals. The use of animals, both in the production 
of television programs and as a part of television program content, shall, 
at all times, be in conformity with accepted standards of humane treatment. 


RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD CHILDREN 


1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at 
large. Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon 
to meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orient- 
ing the child to his social surroundings. However, violence, and illicit sex 
shall not be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will 
lead a child to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. They 
should not be presented without indications of the resultant retribution and 
punishment. 

2. It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing 
by children shall be suitable to the young and immature. (Attention is called 
to the general items listed under Acceptability of Program Materials, p. 61.) 
Television is responsible for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur dur- 
ing the times of day when children may normally be expected to have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing television shall exercise care in the following regards: 


(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as for whole- 
some entertainment. 

(b) In developing programs to foster and promote the commonly accepted 
moral, social, and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 

(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honorable behavior, and for the 
constituted authorities of the American community. 

(ad) In eliminating reference to kidnapping of children or threats of kid- 
napping. 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create 
morbid suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children. 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery episodes 
involving children or minors. 
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DECENCY AND DECORUM IN PRODUCTION 


1. The costuming of all performers shall be within the bounds of propriety and 
shall avoid such exposure or such emphasis on anatomical detail as would em- 
barrass or offend home viewers. 

2. The movements of dancers, actors, or other performers shall be kept within 
the bounds of decency, and lewdness and impropriety shall not be suggested in 
the positions assumed by performers. 

3. Camera angles shall avoid such views of performers as to emphasize ana- 
tomical details indecently. 

4. Racial or nationality types shall not be shown on television in such a man- 
ner as to ridicule the race or nationality. 

5. The use of locations closely associated with sexual life or with sexual sin 
must be governed by good taste and delicacy. 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

A television broadcaster and his staff occupy a position of responsibility in 
the community and should conscientiously endeavor to be acquainted fully with 
its needs and characteristics in order better to serve the welfare of its citizens, 


TREATMENT OF NEWS AND PUBLIC EVENTS 


News 
1. A television station’s news schedule should be adequate and well balanced. 
2. News reporting should be factual, fair, and without bias. 


Commentary and analysis should be clearly identitied as such. 

4. Good taste should prevail in the selection and handling of news: 

Morbid, sensational, or alarming details not essential to the factual report, 
especially in connection with stories of crime or sex, should be voided. News 
should be telecast in such a manner as to avoid panic and unnecessary alarm, 

5. At times, pictorial and verbal material for both news and comment 
should conform to other sections of these standards, wherever such sections are 
reasonably applicable. 

6. Pictorial material should be chosen with care and not presented in a mis- 
leading manner. 

7. A television broadcaster should exercise due care in his supervision of con- 
tent, format, and presentation of newscasts originated by his station, and in his 
selection of newscasters, commentators, and analysts. 

8. A television broadcaster should exercise particular discrimination in the 
acceptance, placement, and presentation of advertising in news programs so that 
such advertising should be clearly distinguishable from the news content. 

9. A television broadcaster should not present fictional events or other nonnews 
material as authentic news telecasts or announcements, nor should he permit 
dramatizations in any program which would give the false impression that the 
dramatized material constitutes news. Eixpletives (presented orally or pic- 
torially) such as “flash” or “bulletin” and statements such as “we interrupt this 
program to bring you * * *” should be reserved specifically for newsroom use. 
However, a television broadcaster may properly exercise discretion in the use 
in nonnews programs of words or phrases which do not necessarily imply that 
the material following is a news release. 


a= 
— 


Public events 

1. A television brondeaster has an affirmative responsibility at all times to 
be informed of publie events, and to provide coverage consonant with the ends 
of an informed and enlightened citizenry. 

2. Because of the nature of events open to the public, the treatment of such 
events by a televised broadcaster should be effected in a manner to provide for 
adequate and informed coverage as well as good taste in presentation. 


CONTROVERSIAL PUBLIC ISSUES 


1. Television provides a valuable forum for the expression of responsible 
views on public issues of a controversial nature. In keeping therewith the tele- 
Vision broidcaster should seek out and develop with accountable individuals, 
groups, and organizations, programs relating to controversial public issues of 
import to its fellow citizens; and to give fair representation to opposing sides of 
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issues which materially affect the life or welfare of a substantial segment 
of the public. 

2. The provision of time for this purpose should be guided by the following 
principles: 

(a) Requests by individuals, groups, or organizations for time to discuss 
their views on controversial public issues, should be considered on the basis 
of their individual merits, and in the light of the contribution which the use 
requested would make to the public interest, and to a well-balanced program 
structure. 

(0) Programs devoted to the discussion of controversial public issues 
should be identified as such, and should not be presented in a manner which 
would mislead listeners or viewers to believe that the program is purely of 
an entertainment, news, or other character. 


POLITICAL TELECASTS 


Political telecasts should be clearly identified as such, and should not be 
presented by a television broadcaster in a manner which would mislead listeners 
or Viewers to believe that the program is of any other character. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


1. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to make available to the 
community as part of a well-balanced program schedule adequate opportunity 
for religious presentations. 

2. The following principles should be followed in the treatment of such 
programs ; 

(a) Telecasting which reaches men of all creeds simultaneously should 
avoid attacks upon religion 

(b) Religious programs should be presented respectfully and accurately 
and without prejudice or ridicule. 

(c) Religious programs should be presented by responsible individuals, 
vroups, and organizations. 

(d) Religious programs should place emphasis on broad religious truths, 
excluding the presentation of controversial or partisan views not directly 
or necessarily related to religion or morality. 

3. In the allocation of time for telecasts of religious programs it is recom- 
mended that the television station use its best efforts to apportion such time 
fairly among the representative faith groups of its community. 


PRESENTATION OF ADVERTISING 


1. Ever mindful of the role of television as a guest in the home, a television 
broadcaster should exercise unceasing care to supervise the form in which 
advertising material is presented over his facilities. Since television is a de- 
veloping medium, involving methods and techniques distinct from those of radio, 
it may be desirable from time to time to review and revise the presently sug- 
gested practices: 

(a) Advertising messages should be presented with courtesy and good 
taste; disturbing or annoying material should be avoided; every effort should 
be made to keep the advertising message in harmony with the content and 
general tone of the program in which it appears. 

(b) A sponsor’s advertising messages should be confined within the frame- 
work of the sponsor’s program structure. A television broadcaster should 
avoid the use of commercial announcements which are divorced from the 
program either by preceding the introduction of the program (as in the 
case of so-called cow-catcher announcements) or by following the apparent 
signoff of the program (as in the case of so-called trailer announcements). 
To this end, the program itself should be announced and clearly identified, 
both audio and video, before the sponsor's advertising material is first used, 
and should be signed off, both audio and video, after the sponsor’s adver- 
tising material is last used. 

(c) Advertising copy should contain no claims intended to disparage 
competitors, competing products, or other industries, professions, or 
institutions. 

(d) Since advertising by television is a dynamic technique, a television 
broadeaster should keep under surveillance new advertising devices so that 
the spirit and purpose of these standards are fulfilled. 
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(e) Television broadcasters should exercise the utmost care and discrim- 
ination with regard to advertising material, including content, placement, 
and presentation, near or adjacent to programs designed for children. No 
considerations of expediency should be permitted to impinge upon the vital 
responsibility toward children and adolescents, which is inherent in tele- 
vision, and which must.be recognized and accepted by all advertisers em- 
ploying television. 

(f) Television advertisers should be encouraged to devote portions of their 
allotted advertising messages and program time to the support of worthy 
causes in the public interest in keeping with the highest ideals of the free 
competitive system. 

(9g) A charge for television time to churches and religious bodies is not 
recommended, 


ACCEPTABILITY OF ADVERTISERS AND PRODUCTS—-GENERAL 


1. A commercial television broadcaster makes his facilities available for the 
advertising of products and services and accepts commercial presentations for 
such advertising. However, a television broadcaster should, in recognition of his 
responsibility to the public, refuse the facilities of his station to an advertiser 
where he has good reason to doubt the integrity of the advertiser, the truth of 
the advertising representations, or the compliance of the advertiser with the 
spirit and purpose of all applicable legal requirements. Moreover, in considera- 
tion of the laws and customs of the communities served, each television broad- 
caster should refuse his facilities to the advertisement of products and services, 
or the use of advertising scripts, which the station has good reason to believe 
would be objectionable to a substantial and responsible segment of the com- 
munity. The foregoing principles should be applied with judgment and flexibility, 
taking into consideration the characteristics of the medium and the form and 
content of the particular presentation. In general, because television broadcast 
is designed for the home and the family, including children, the following prin- 
ciples should govern the business classifications listed below : 

(a) The advertising of hard liquor should not be accepted. 

(b) The advertising of beer and wines is acceptable only when presented 
in the best of good taste and discretion, and is acceptable subject to Federal 
and local laws. 

(c) Advertising by institutions or enterprises which in their offers of in- 
struction imply promises of employment or make exaggerated claims for the 
opportunities awaiting those who enroll for courses is generally unacceptable. 

(d) The advertising of firearms and fireworks is acceptable only subject 
to Federal and local laws. 

(e) The advertising of fortunetelling, occultism, spiritualism, astrology, 
phrenology, palm reading, numerology, mindreading or character reading is 
not acceptable. 

(f) Because all products of a personal nature create special problems, such 
products, when accepted, should be treated with especial emphasis on ethics 
and the canons of good taste; however, the advertising of intimately per- 
sonal products which are generally regarded as unsuitable conversational 
topics in mixed social groups is not acceptable. 

(7) The advertising of tip sheets, racetrack publications, or organizations 
seeking to advertise for the purpose of giving odds or promoting betting or 
lotteries is unacceptable. 

2. Diligence should be exercised to the end that advertising copy accepted for 
telecasting complies with pertinent Federal, State, and local laws. 

3. An advertiser who markets more than one product should not be permitted 
to use advertising copy devoted to an acceptable product for purposes of publiciz- 
ing the brand name or other identification of a product which is not acceptable. 


ADVERTISING OF MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


1. The advertising of medical products presents considerations of intimate 
and far-reaching importance to the consumer, and the following principles and 
procedures should apply in the advertising thereof: 


(a) A television broadcaster should not accept advertising material which 
in his opinion offensively describes or dramatizes distress or morbid situa- 
tions involving ailments, by spoken word, sound or visual effects. 


69378—56 6 
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(b) Because of the personal nature of the advertising of medical products, 
claims that a product will effect a cure and the indiscriminate use of such 
words as “safe,” “without risk,” “harmless,” or terms of similar meaning 
should not be accepted in the advertising of medical products on television 
stations. 


CONTESTS 


1. Contests should offer the opportunity to all contestants to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than chance. 

2. All contest details, including rules, eligibility requirements, opening and 
termination dates should be clearly and completely announced and/or shown, 
or easily accessible to the viewing public, and the winners’ names should be 
released and prizes awarded as soon as possible after the close of the contest. 

3. When advertising is accepted which requests contestants to submit items 
of product identification or other evidence of purchase of product, reasonable 
facsimiles thereof should be made acceptable. 

4. All copy pertaining to any contest (except that which is required by law) 
associated with the exploitation or sale of the sponsor’s product or service, and 
all references to prizes or gifts offered in such connection should be considered 
a part of and included in the total time allowances as herein provided. (See 
Time Standards for Advertising Copy, below.) 


PREMIUMS AND OFFERS 


1. Full details of proposed offers should be required by the television broad- 
easter for investigation and approval before the first announcement of the offer 
is made to the public. 

2. A final date for the termination of an offer should be announced as far in 
advance as possible. 

3. Before accepting for telecast offers involving a monetary consideration, a 
television breadcaster should satisfy himself as to the integrity of the advertiser 
and the advertiser’s willingness to honor complaints indicating dissatisfaction 
with the premium by returning the monetary consideration. 

4. There should be no misleading descriptions or visual representations of 
any premiums or gifts which would distort or enlarge their value in the minds 
of the listeners. 

5. Assurances should be obtained from the advertiser that premiums offered 
are not harmful to person or property. 

6. Premiums should not be approved which appeal to superstition on the 
basis of “luck-bearing” powers or otherwise. 


TIME STANDARDS FOR ADVERTISING COPY 


1. In accordance with good telecast advertising practices, the time standards 
for advertising copy are as follows: 


Leneth of Advertising Message 


(minutes and seconds) 





Leneth of News Pro- 

Program grams All Other Programs 
(minutes) Day and Night Class ‘‘A”’ Time All other Hrs. 
5 1:00 1:00 1:15 
10 1:45 2:00 2:10 
15 2:15 2:30 3:00 
25 2:50 4:00 
30 3:00 1:15 
45 1:30 5:45 
60 6:00 7:00 


» 


2. Reasonable and limited identification of prize and statement of the donor's 
name within formats wherein the presentation of contest awards or prizes is 
a necessary and integral part of program content shall not be included as com- 
mercial time within the meaning of paragraph 1 above; however, any oral or 
visual presentation concerning the product or its donor, over and beyond such 
identification and statement, shall be included as commercial time within the 
meaning of paragraph 1 above. 
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3. The time standards set forth above do not affect the established practice 
of reserving for station use the last 30 seconds of each program for station 
break and spot announcements. 

4. Announcement programs are designed to accommodate a designated number 
of individual live or recorded announcements, generally one minute in length, 
which are carried within the body of the program and are available for sale 
to individual advertisers. Normally not more than 5 one-minute announcements 
(which should not exceed approximately 125 words if presented live) should 
be scheduled within a 15-minute period and not more than 6 such announcements 
should be scheduled within a 30-minute period in local announcement programs; 
however, fewer announcements of greater individual length may be scheduled, 
provided that the aggregate length of the announcements approximates 3 min- 
utes in a 15-minute program or 6 minutes in a 30-minute program. In announce- 
ment programs other than 15 minutes or 30 minutes in length, the proportion 
of 1 minute of announcement within every 5 minutes of programing is normally 
applied. The announcements must be presented within the framework of the 
program period designated for their use and kept in harmony with the content 
of the program in which they are placed. 

5. Programs presenting women’s services, features, shopping guides, market 
information, and similar material, provide a special service to the listening and 
viewing public in which advertising material is an informative and integral part 
of the program content. Because of these special characteristics the time 
standards set forth above may be waived to a reasonable extent. 

6. Even though the commercial time limitations of the code do not specifically 
prohibit back-to-back anouncements, such a practice is not recommended for 
more than two announcements, either at station break or within the framework 
of a single program. 

7. Any casual reference by talent in a program to another’s product or service 
under any trade name or language sufficiently descriptive to identify it should, 
except for normal guest identifications, be condemned and discouraged. 

8. Stationary backdrops or properties in television presentations showing the 
sponsor’s name or product, the name of his product, his trademark or slogan 
may be used only incidentally. They should not obtrude en program interest 
or entertainment. “On camera” shots of such materials should be fleeting, not 
too frequent, and mindful of the need of maintaining a proper program balance. 


DRAMATIZED APPEALS AND ADVERTISING 


Appeals to help fictitious characters in television programs by purchasing the 
advertiser's product or service or sending for a premium should not be permitted, 
and such fictitious characters should not be introduced into the advertising mes- 
sage for such purposes. When dramatized advertising material involves state- 
ments by doctors, dentists, nurses or other professional people, the material 
should be presented by members of such profession reciting actual experience 
or it should be made apparent from the presentation itself that the portrayal 
is dramatized. 


SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION 


Identification of sponsorship must be made in all sponsored programs in ac- 
‘cordance With the requirements of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and the Rules and Regulations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The official name of the code is The Television Code of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters. It was enacted effective March 1, 1952, by 
the television board of directors of the NARTB in accordance with the association 
bylaws, which read as follows: 

“Television board: The television board is hereby authorized: * * * (4) to 
enact, amend and promulgate standards of practice or codes for its television 
members and to establish such methods to secure observance thereof as it may 
deem advisable; * * *” 

The administration of the code is delegated to the Television Code Review 
Board, composed of five members appointed from among telecast licensees to 2- 
vear terms, by the president of the NARTB, subject to confirmation by the tele- 
vision board of directors. Its responsibilities include, among others, the defining 
ind interpreting of words and phrases in the code, the maintenance of appropriate 
linison with responsible organizations, institutions and the public, as well as 
the screening and clearing of correspondence concerning television programing. 

In addition to the substantive provisions of the code contained in the present 
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volume, the details of the regulatory and procedural functions of the code and 
the code review board may be found in the volume entitled “Regulations and 
Procedures of the Television Code.” For convenience, the headings specified 
therein are: I. Name; II. Purposes of the Code; III. Subscribers; IV. Rates; 
and V. The Television Code Review Board. 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR RADIO BROADCASTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Promulgated 1937; revised 1945, 1948, 1954) 


(By the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Preamble 


The radio broadcasters of the United States first adopted industrywide stand- 
ards of practice in 1937. The purpose of such standards, in this as in other 
professions, is to establish guideposts and to set forth minimum tenets for 
performance. 

Standards for broadcasting can never be final or complete. Broadcasting is a 
creative art and it must always seek new ways to achieve greater advances. 
Therefore, any standards must be subject to change. In 1945, after 2 years de- 
voted to reviewing and revising the 1937 document, new standards were promul- 
gated. Now there follows a new and revised Standards of Practice for Radio 
Broadcasters of the United States of America. Through this process of self- 
examination broadcasters acknowledge their obligation to the American family. 

The growth of broadcasting is a medium of entertainment, education, and 
information has been made possible by its force as an instrument of commerce. 

This philosophy of commercial broadcasting as it is known in the United States 
has enabled the industry to develop as a free medium in the tradition of American 
enterprise. 

The extent of this freedom is implicit in the fact that no one censors broad- 
casting in the United States. 

Those who own the Nation’s radio broadcasting stations operate them-- 
pursuant to these self-adopted standards of practice—in recognition of the 
interest of the American people. 


The Radio Broadcaster’s Creed 
We believe: 

That radio broadcasting in the United States of America is a living symbol 
of democracy; a significant and necessary instrument for maintaining free- 
dom of expression, as established by the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; 

That its influence in the arts, in science, in education, in commerce, and 
upon the public welfare is of such magnitude that the only proper measure 
of its responsibility is the common good of the whole people; 

That it is our obligation to serve the people in such manner as to reflect 
credit upon our profession and to encourage aspiration toward a _ better 
estate for all mankind; by making available to every person in America, such 
programs as will perpetuate the traditional leadership of the United States 
in all phases of the broadcasting art; 

That we should make full and ingenious use of man’s store of knowledge, 
his talents and his skills and exercise critical and discerning judgment 
concerning all broadcasting operations to the end that we may, intelligently 
and sympathetically ; 

Observe the proprieties and customs of civilized society ; 

Respect the rights and sensitivities of all people; 

Honor the sanctity of marriage and the home; 

Protect and uphold the dignity and brotherhood of all mankind; 

Enrich the daily life of the people through the factual reporting and 
analysis of news, and through programs of education, entertainment, and 
information ; 

Provide for the fair discussion of matters of general public concern ; 
engage in works directed toward the common good; and volunteer our 
aid aud comfort in times of stress and emergency ; 
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Contribute to the economic welfare of all, by expanding the channels 
of trade; by encouraging the development and conservation of natural 
resources; and by bringing together the buyer and seller through the 
broadcasting of information pertaining to goods and services. 

Toward the achievement of these purposes we agree to observe the following: 


PROGRAM STANDARDS 
Vews 


Radio is unique in its capacity to reach the largest number of people first 
with reports on current events. This competitive advantage bespeaks cau- 
tion—being first is not as important as being right. The following standards 
are predicated upon that viewpoint. 

News sources.—Those responsible for news on radio should exercise constant 
professional care in the selection of sources—for the integrity of the news and 
the consequent good reputation of radio as a dominant news medium depend 
largely upon the reliability of such sources. 

Newscasting.—News reporting should be factual and objective. Good taste 
should prevail in the selection and handling of news. Morbid, sensational, or 
alarming details not essential to factual reporting should be avoided. News 
should be broadcast in such a manner as to avoid creation of panic and unneces- 
sary alarm. Broadcasters should be diligent in their supervision of content, 
format, and presentation of news broadcasts. Equal diligence should be exercised 
in selection of editors and reporters who direct news gathering and dissemina- 
tion, since the station’s performance in this vital informational field depends 
largely upon them 

Commentaries and analyses.—Special obligations devolve upon those who 
analyze and/or Comment upon news developments, and management should be 
satisfied completely that the task is to be performed in the best interest of the 
listening public. Programs of news analysis and commentary should be clearly 
identified as such, distinguishing them from straight news reporting. 

Editorializing.—Some stations exercise their rights to express opinions about 
matters of general public interest. Implicit in these efforts to provide leadership 
in matters of public consequence and to lend proper authority to the station’s 
standing in the community it serves, is an equal obligation to provide opportunity 
for qualified divergent viewpoints. 

The reputation of a station for honesty and accuracy in editorializing depends 
upon willingness to expose its convictions to fair rebuttal. 

Station editorial comment should be clearly identified as such. 

Public issues 

A broadcaster, in allotting time for the presentation of public issues, should 
exert every effort to insure equality of opportunity. 

Time should be allotted with due regard to all elements of balanced program 
schedules, and to the degree of interest on the part of the public in the ques- 
tions to be presented or discussed. (To discuss is ‘to sift or examine by present- 
ing considerations pro and con.”) The broadcaster should limit participation 
in the presentation of public issues to those qualified, recognized, and properly 
identified groups or individuals whose opinions will assist the general public 
in reaching conclusions, 

Presentation of public issues should be clearly identified. 


Political broadcasts 


Political broadcasts, or the dramatization of political issues designed to in- 
fluence an election, should be properly identified as such. 


Advancement of education and culture 


Because radio is an integral part of American life, there is inherent+¢in radio 
hroadcasting a continuing opportunity to enrich the experience of living through 
he advancement of education and culture. 

The radio broadcaster in augmenting the educational and cultural influences 
of the home, the church, schools, institutions of higher learning, and other 
entities devoted to education and culture: 

Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational and cultural needs 
and aspirations of the community served ; 

Should cooperate with the responsible and accountable educational and 
cultural entities of the community to provide enlightenment of listeners; 

Should engage in experimental efforts designed to advance the commu- 
nity’. cultural and educational interests. 
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Religion and religious programs 

Religious programs should be presented respectfully and without prejudice 
or ridicule. 

Radio broadcasting, which reaches men of all creeds simultaneously, should 
avoid attacks upon religion. 

Religious programs should be presented by responsible individuals, groups, 
or organizations. 

Religious programs should place emphasis on broad religious truths, exclud- 
ing the presentation of controversial or partisan views not directly or neces- 
sarily related to religion or morality. 

Dramatic programs 

In determining the acceptability of any dramatic program containing any éle- 
ment of crime, mystery, or horror, proper consideration should be given to the 
possible effect on all members of the family. 

Radio should reflect realistically the experience of living, in both its pleasant 
and trazic aspects, if it is to serve the listener honestly. Nevertheless, it holds 
a concurrent obligation to provide programs which will encourage better adjust- 
ments to life. 

This obligation is apparent in the area of dramatic programs particularly. 
Without sacrificing integrity of presentation, dramatic programs on radio should 
avoid: 

Techniques and methods of crime presented in such manner as to encourage 
imitation, or to make the commission of crime attractive, or to suggest that 
criminals can escape punishment ; 

Detailed presentation of brutal killings, torture, or physical agony, hor- 
ror, the use of supernatural or climactic incidents likely to terrify or excite 
unduly; 

Episodes involving the kidnaping of children; 

Sound effects calculated to mislead, shock, or unduly alarm the listener ; 

Disrespectful portrayal of law enforcement; 

The portrayal of suicide as a satisfactory solution to any problem. 


Children’s programs 

Programs specifically designed for listening by children should be based upen 
sound social concepts and should reflect respect for parents, law and order, clean 
living, high morals, fair play, and honorable behavior. 

They should convey the commonly accepted moral, social, and ethical ideals 
characteristic of American life. 

They should contribute to the healthy development of personality and char- 
acter. 

They should afford opportunities for cultural growth as well as for wholesome 
entertainment. 

They should be consistent with integrity of realistic production, but they should 
avoid material of an extreme nature which might create undesirable emotional 
reaction in children. 

They should avoid appeals urging children to purchase the product specifically 
for the purpose of keeping the program on the air, or which for any reason 
encourage children to enter inappropriate places. 

General 

Sound effects and expressions characteristically associated with news broad- 
easts (such as “bulletins,” “flash,” ete.) should be reserved for announcement 
of news, ind the use of any deceptive techniques in connection with fictional 
events and nonnews programs should not be employed. 

When plot development requires the use of material which depends upon physi- 
cal or mental handicaps, care should be taken to spare the sensibilities of suf- 
ferers from similar defects. 

Stations should avoid broadcasting program material which would tend to 
encourage illegal gambling or other violations of Federal, State, and local laws, 
ordinances, and regulations. 

Simulation of court atmosphere or use of the term “court” in a program title 
should be done only in such manner as to eliminate the possibility of creating 
the false impression that the proceedings broadcast are vested with judicial or 
official authority. 

When dramatized advertising material involves statements by doctors, dentists, 
nurses or other professional people, the material should be presented by members 
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of such profession reciting actual experience or it should be made apparent from 
the presentation itself that the portrayal is dramatized. 

In cases of programs broadcast over multiple-station facilities, the originating 
station or network should assume responsibility for conforming such programs 
to these radio standards of practice. 


ADVERTISING STANDARDS 


Advertising is the principal source of revenue of the free, competitive Ameri- 
can system of radio broadcasting. It makes possible the presentation to all 
American people of the finest programs of entertainment, education, and infor- 
mation. 

Since the great strength of American radio broadcasting derives from the pub- 
lie respect for and the public approval of its programs, it must be the purpose 
of each broadcaster to establish and maintain high standards of performance, 
not only in the selection and production of all programs, but also in the presenta- 
tion of advertising. 

Time standards for advertising copy 

As a guide to the determination of good broadcast advertising practice, the 
time standards for advertising copy are established as follows: 

The maximum time to be used for advertising, allowable to any single sponsor, 
regardless of type of program, should be— 


Between 6 p. m. and 11 p. m.: 


Nn NE IN ih ec tina ees aa escalate Salada te igs anc gna eae 1:00 
IGle BIORTAING. . . neodceenede acess ices caiuis dorsi eb ein eats tae deol aatiti 2:00 
15-minute programs_- Sven oiiiebane ne deteiata a pana ca each mana 2:30 
25-minute programs_-— Sacpstsioental et ielaiiachemccetahaaceitic teu st cphes satsoee aan cares ee 
30-minute programs__ sii aati sallebaah tn Ginieta a geen cae 3:00 
45-minute programs_- Sipake Dela uss bie oats remicans ee he etd wae alaeael 4:30 
60-minute programs__ - Si in tli ca nasa odin sick er a do a 6:00 

All other hours: 

IS DIONNE ioosck sn emcee nition ania nina ecten aie 1:15 
10-minute programs_-_ puisehccs ibd ies si i tassios tae bab hal aa ged 2:10 
L-EMINETS - WVOGTOING. 6k on ora ici pincmnnenems Lecicvewleratend sa intiibea Miia 3:00 
25-minute programs__ asain traced is aig a ts clsdcsiah eth diac actin rebates ati 4:00 
30-minute programs_-_ oa aititancat aes tlhe are eee tans 4:15 
45-minute programs_- Gress aR AOaT Rata eater Dies ahs See a ace arial ee 
60-minute programs__ diiacigticadiapedeiiios acai = ee 


The time standards allowable to a single advertiser do not affect the estab- 
lished practice of allowance for station breaks between programs. 

Any reference in a sponsored program to another’s products or services under 
any trade name, or language sufficiently descriptive to identify it, should, ex- 
cept for normal guest identifications, be considered as advertising copy. 

While any number of products may be advertised by a single sponsor within 
the specified time standards, advertising copy for these products should be pre- 
sented within the framework of the program structure. Accordingly, the use on 
such programs of simulated spot announcements which are divorced from the 
program by preceding the introduction of the program itself, or by following 
its apparent signoff should be avoided. To this end, the program itself should 
be announecd and clearly identilied before the use ‘of what have been known 
as coweatcher announcements and the programs should be signed off after the 
use of what have been known as hitch-hike announcements. 

Presentation of advertising 

The advancing techniques of the broadcast art have shown that the quality 
and proper integration of advertising copy are just as important as measure- 
ment in time. The measure of a station’s service to its audience is determined 
by its overall performance, rather than by any individual segment of its broad- 
cast day. 

A radio broadcaster should, in recognition of his responsibility to the pub- 
lic, refuse the facilities of his station to an advertiser where he has reason to 
doubt the integrity of the advertiser, the truth of the advertising representa- 
tions or the compliance of the advertiser with the spirit and purpose of all 
applicable legal requirements. 
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Programs of multiple sponsorship presenting commercial services, features, 
shopping guides, marketing news, and similar information, may include more 
material normally classified as commercial or advertising, if it is of such na- 
ture as to serve the interests of the general public and, if properly produced 
and intelligently presented within the established areas of good taste. 

The final measurement of any commercial broadcast service is quality. To 
this, every broadcaster should dedicate his best efforts. 


Contests 

Any broadcasting designed to buy the radio audience, by requiring it to listen 
in hope of reward, rather than for the quality of its entertainment should be 
avoided. 

Contests should offer the opportunity to all contestants to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than chance. 

All contest details, including rules, eligibility requirements, opening and ter- 
mination dates should be clearly and completely announced or easily accessible 
to the listening public; and the winners’ names should be released as soon as 
possible after the close of the contest. 

When contestants are required to submit items of product identification or 
other evidence of purchase of product, reasonable facsimiles thereof should be 
made acceptable. 

All copy pertaining to any contest (except that which is required by law) 
associated with the exploitation or sale of the sponsor’s product or service, 
and all references to prizes or gifts offered in such connection should be con- 
sidered a part of and included in the total time limitations heretofore provided. 

All such broadcasts should comply with pertinent Federal, State, and local 
laws and regulations. 


Premiums and offers 

The broadcaster should require that full details of proposed offers be sub- 
mitted for investigation and approval before the first announcement of the offer 
is made to the public. 

A final date for the termination of an offer should be announced as far in 
advance as possible. 

If a consideration is required, the advertiser should agree to honor complaints 
indicating dissatisfaction with the premium by returning the consideration. 

There should be no misleading descriptions or comparisons of any premiums 
or gifts which will distort or enlarge their value in the minds of the listeners. 


CopE OF THE Comics MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC, 
(Adopted October 26, 1954) 


PREAMBLE 


The comic-book medium, having come of age on the American cultural scene, 
must measure up to its responsibilities. 

Constantly improving techniques and higher standards go hand in hand with 
these responsibilities. 

To make a positive contribution to contemporary life, the industry must seek 
new areas for developing sound, wholesome entertainment. The people respon- 
sible for writing, drawing, printing, publishing, and selling comic books have done 
a commendable job in the past, and have been striving toward this goal. 

Their record of progress and continuing improvement compares favorably with 
other media in the communications industry. An outstanding example is the 
development of comic books as a unique and effective tool for instruction and 
education. Comic books have also made their contribution in the field of letters 
and criticism of contemporary life. 

In keeping with the American tradition, the members of this industry will and 
must continue to work together in the future. 

In the same tradition, members of the industry must see to it that gains made 
in this medium are not lost and that violations of standards of good taste, which 
might tend toward corruption of the comic book as an instructive and wholesome 
form of entertainment, will be eliminated. 

Therefore, the Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc., has adopted this 
code, and placed strong powers of enforcement in the hands of an independent 
code authority. 
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Further, members of the association have endorsed the purpose and spirit of 
this code as a vital instrument to the growth of the industry. 

To this end, they have pledged themselves to conscientiously adhere to its 
principles and to abide by all decisions based on the code made by the adminis- 
trator. 

They are confident that this positive and forthright statement will provide an 
effective bulwark for the protection and enhancement of the American reading 
public, and that it will become a landmark in the history of self-regulation for the 
entire communications industry. 


CODE FOR EDITORIAL MATTERS 


General standards—Part A 

(1) Crimes shall never be presented in such a way as to create sympathy for 
the criminal, to promote distrust of the forces of law and justice, or to inspire 
others with a desire to imitate criminals, 

(2)No comics shall explicitly present the unique details and methods of a 
crime. 

(3) Policemen, judges, Government officials, and respected institutions shall 
never be presented in such a way as to create disrespect for established authority. 

(4) If crime is depicted it shall be as a sordid and unpleasant activity. 

(5) Criminals shall not be presented so as to be rendered glamorous or to 
occupy a position which creates a desire for emulation. 

(6) In every instance good shall triumph over evil and the criminal punished 
for his misdeeds. 

(7) Scenes of excessive violence shall be prohibited. Scenes of brutal torture, 
excessive and unnecessary knife and gunplay, physical agony, gory and gruesome 
crime shall be eliminated. 

(8) No unique or unusual methods of concealing weapons shall be shown. 

(9) Instances of law-enforcement officers dying as a result of a criminal’s 
activities should be discouraged. 

(10) The crime of kidnaping shall never be portrayed in any detail, nor shall 
any profit accrue to the abductor or kidnaper. The criminal or the kidnaper 
must be punished in every case. 

(11) The letters of the word “crime” on a comics-magazine cover shall never be 
appreciably greater in dimension than the other words contained in the title. The 
word “crime” shall never appear alone on a cover. 

(12) Restraint in the use of the word “crime” in titles or subtitles shall be 
exercised. 

General standards—Part B 

(1) No comic magazine shall use the word horror or terror in its title. 

(2) All scenes of horror, excessive bloodshed, gory or gruesome crimes, de- 
pravity, lust, sadism, masochism shall not be permitted. 

(3) All lurid, unsavory, gruesome illustrations shall be eliminated. 

(4) Inclusion of stories dealing with evil shall be used or shall be published 
only where the intent is to illustrate a moral issue and in no case shall evil be 
presented alluringly, nor so as to injure the sensibilities of the reader. 

(5) Scenes dealing with, or instruments associated with walking dead, torture, 
vampires a.nd vampirism, ghouls, cannibalism, and werewolfism are prohibited. 
General standards—Part C 

All elements or techniques not specifically mentioned herein, but which are 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the code, and are considered violations of 
good taste or decency, shall be prohibited. 

Dialog 

(1) Profanity, obscenity, smut, vulgarity, or words or symbols which have 
acquired undesirable meanings are forbidden. 

(2) Special precautions to avoid references to physical afflictions or deformi- 
ties shall be taken. 

(3) Although slang and colloquialisms are acceptable, excessive use should be 
discouraged and, whenever possible, good grammar shall be employed. 

Re ligion 


(1) Ridicule or attack ou any religious or racial group is never permissible. 
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Costume 

(1) Nudity in any form is prohibited, as is indecent or undue exposure. 

(2) Suggestive and salacious illustration or suggestive posture is unacceptable. 

(3) All characters shall be depicted in dress reasonably acceptable to society. 

(4) Females shall be drawn realistically without exaggeration of any physica) 
qualities. 

Nore.—It should be recognized that all prohibitions dealing with costume, 
dialog, or artwork applies as specifically to the cover of a comic magazine as they 
do to the contents. 

Marriage and ser 

(1) Divorce shall not be treated humorously nor represented as desirable. 

2) Illicit sex relations are neither to be hinted at nor portrayed. Violent love 
scenes as well as sexual abnormalities are unacceptable. 

(3) Respect for parents, the moral code, and for honorable behavior shall be 
fostered. A sympathetic understanding of the problems of love is not a license 
for morbid distortion. 

(4) The treatment of live-romance stories shall emphasize the value of the 
home and the sanctity of marriage. 

(5) Passion or romantic interest shall never be treated in such a way as to 
stimulate the lower and baser emotions. 

(6) Seduction and rape shall never be shown or suggested. 

(7) Sex perversion or any inference to same is strictly forbidden. 


CODE FOR ADVERTISING MATTER 


These regulations are applicable to all magazines published by members of the 
Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc. Good taste shall be the guiding 
principle in the acceptance of advertising. 

(1) Liquor and tobacco advertising is not acceptable. 

(2) Advertisement of sex or sex instruction books are unacceptable. 

(3) The sale of picture postcards, “pinups,” “art studies,” or any other repro- 
duction of nude or seminude figures is prohibited. 

(4) Advertising for the sale of knives or realistic gun facsimilies is prohibited. 

(5) Advertising for the sale of fireworks is prohibited. 

(6) Advertising dealing with the sale of gambling equipment or printed mat- 
ter dealing with gambling shall not be accepted. 

(7) Nudity with meretricious purpose and salacious postures shall not be 
permitted in the advertising of any product; clothed figures shall never be pre- 
sented in such a way as to be offensive or contrary to good taste or morals. 

(8) To the best of his ability, each publisher shall ascertain that all state- 
ments made in advertisements conform to fact and avoid misrepresentation. 

(9) Advertisement of medical, health, or toiletry products of questionable 
nature are to be rejected. Advertisements for medical health, or toiletry 
products endorsed by the American Medical Association, or the American Dental 
Association, shall be deemed acceptable if they conform with all other con- 
ditions of the advertising code. 


AN ADVERTISING CODE FOR MOTION PICTURES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR ITS ADMINISTRATION 


AN ADVERTISING CODE FOR MOTION PICTURES 


(The advertising code was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Ine. 
(now the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.), June 10, 
1930. It was amended and reaffirmed by the board of directors of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., July 30, 1947, and 
further amended December 3, 1947, and June 21, 1950.) 


Preamble 


The purpose of the advertising code is to apply to motion picture advertising, 
publicity, and exploitation, within their range, the high principles which the 
production code applies to the content of motion pictures. 
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The provisions of the advertising code shall apply to press books, newspaper, 
magazine and trade-paper advertising, publicity material, trailers, posters, lobby 
displays and all other outdoor displays, novelty distribution, radio copy, and 
every form of motion picture exploitation. 

We urge all motion picture producers, distributors and exhibitors, and their 
advertising agents, whether affiliated with the undersigned or not, to adhere to 
these principles; and, for ourselves, we pledge compliance with these principles 
without reservation. 

THE CODE 


1. We subscribe to a code of ethics based upon truth, honesty, and integrity. 
All motion picture advertising shall— 
(a) Conform to fact. 
(¥) Serupulously avoid all misrepresentation. 
». Good taste shall be the guiding rule of motion picture advertising. 

3. Illustrations and text in advertising shall faithfully represent the pictures 
themselves. 

4. No false or misleading statements shall be used directly, or implied by type 
arrangements or by distorted quotations. 

5. No text or illustration shall ridicule or tend to ridicule any race, religion, 
or religious faith; no illustration of a character in clerical garb shall be shown 
in any but a respectful manner. 

6. The history, institutions, and nationals of all countries shall be represented 
with fairness. 

7. Profanity and vulgarity shall be avoided. 

8. Pictorial and copy treatment of officers of the law shall not be of such a 
nature as to undermine their authority. 

9%. Specific details of crime, inciting imitation, shall not be used. 

10. Motion picture advertisers shall be guided by the provision of the pro- 
duetion code that the use of liquor in American life shall be restricted to the 
necessities of characterization and plot. 

11. Nudity with meretricious purpose and salacious postures shall not be used; 
and clothed figures shall not be represented in such manner as to be offensive or 
contrary to good taste or morals. 

12. Court actions relating to censoring of pictures, or other censorship dis- 
putes, are not to be capitalized in advertising or publicity. 

13. Titles of source materials or occupations or names of characters on which 
motion pictures may be based should not be exploited in advertising or upon the 
screen if such titles or names are in conflict with the provisions of the production 
code affecting titles. 

14. No text or illustration shall be used which capitalizes, directly or by impli- 
eation, upon misconduct of a person connected with a motion picture thus 
advertised. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ADVERTISING CODE 


(The following regulations were adopted by the board of directors 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., April 22, 1948, 
and amended June 21, 1950:) 


1. These regulations are applicable to all members of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. (hereinafter referred to as the “association’’), subsidi- 
aries of a member producing or distributing motion pictures, and to all producers 
and distributors of motion pictures with respect to each picture for which the 
association has granted its certificate of approval, pursuant to an application 
therefor. 

2. The term “advertising” as used herein shall be deemed to mean all forms 
of motion picture advertising and exploitation, and ideas therefor, including, 
among other things, but without limitation thereto, the following: press book: 
still photographs; newspaper, magazine and trade paper advertising: publicity 
copy and art intended for use in press books or otherwise intended for use in 
press books or otherwise intended for general distribution in printed form or for 
theater use; trailers: posters, lobby displays and other outdoor displays: adver- 
tising accessories, including heralds, throwaways, ete. ; novelties ; copy for exploi- 
tation tie-ups; radio and television copy. 

The term “company” as used herein shall be deemed to mean any person, firm, 
or corporation. 
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8. All advertising shall be submitted to the advertising code administration of 
the association for approval before use, and shall not be used in any way until 
so submitted and approved as hereinafter set forth. All advertising shall be sub- 
mitted in duplicate with the exception of press books, which shall be submitted in 
triplicate. 

4. The advertising code administration shall proceed as promptly as it finds 
feasible to approve or disapprove the advertising submitted on the basis of 
whether it complies with the advertising code. 

The advertising code administration shall stamp its approval on one copy of 
all advertising approved and return such stamped copy to the company submitting 
the same. If the advertising code administration disapproves of any advertising, 
there shall be stamped the word “disapproved” on one copy thereof, which shail 
be returned to the company submitting the same; or, if the advertising code 
administration so desires, it may return the same with suggestions for such 
changes or corrections in the advertising as will cause it to be approved. 

5. After advertising (as defined in sec. 2 above) for a motion picture shall have 
been approved by the advertising code administration, if circumstances arise, 
either before or after the picture’s release, which in the judgment of the adminis- 
trator seems to require the withdrawal of all, or any portion of such previously 
approved advertising, then, after consultation with the advertising advisory 
council, he shall immediately file a written report with the president and secre- 
tary of the association (a) setting forth the situation existing at the time such 
prior approval was granted for such advertising, (0) reciting the intervening 
circumstances with resultant changes in the situation, (c) listing the reasons 
why in the opinion of the administrator all or a designated portion of the adver 
tising previously approved should be withdrawn and (d) certifying that if such 
advertising were then being presented to him for the first time, it would not be 
approved by him under the advertising code for stated reasons. 

If the president of the association (or a vice president of the association in 
the absence of the president), upon receipt of such report from the advertising 
code administration, is of the opinion that the situation presented is sufficiently 
serious to justify consideration by the board of directors, the secretary of the 
association shall be instructed to call immediately an emergency meeting of the 
board, at which meeting the board shall sit as a board of appeal with adequate 
opportunity for the producer and/or distributor of the motion picture to appear 
in person or through a duly authorized representative and present reasons orally 
or in writing, or both, as to why the prior approval of the advertising should be 
affirmed, and with adequate opportunity for the administrator of the advertising 
code to appear and present reasons, either orally or in writing, or both, as to why 
in his judgment all or a designated portion of such previously approved advertis- 
ing should be withdrawn. 

Thereafter, the bourd, meeting in executive session with the producer and/or 
distributor of the picture not voting, shall determine by vote of a majority of 
the directors present and voting, whether all or any portion of the previously 
approved advertising shall be withheld from use and/or withdrawn, and such 
action of the board of directors shall be final and binding upon the producer 
and/or distributor of said film. 

When any previously approved advertising for a motion picture is withdrawn 
pursuant to action of the board hereunder, the company withdrawing same shall 
be reimbursed the unrecoverable portion of its out-of-pocket expenditures for 
such advertising to the extent deemed equitable and proper under all the circum 
stances by the board. The amount of such reimbursement shall be prorated 
among all members of the association including the company affected on the same 
basis as dues to the association are currently paid. 

If neither the producer nor the distributor of said film is a member of the asso 
ciation, then the nonmember withdrawing such advertising shall be reimbursed 
the unrecoverable portion of its out-of-pocket expenditures for such advertising 
by the members of the association to the extent deemed equitable and prope 
under all the circumstances by the board. 

6. Appeals.—Any company whose advertising has been disapproved may appeal! 
from the decision of the advertising code administration, as follows: 

Within 10 days after its advertising has been disapproved, it shall serve notice 
of such appeal in writing on the director of the advertising code administration 
and on the secretary of the association. Said notice of appeal shall set forth the 
grounds vpon which the appeal is taken. Within a reasonable time after the 
receipt of such notice by the director of the advertising code administration an 
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the secretary of the association, the president or, in the event of his absence from 
the country or his inability to act, a board consisting of three members of the 
executive committee of the board of directors of the association appointed by 
him, shall hold a hearing to pass upon the appeal. Oral and written evidence 
may be introduced by the company and the advertising code administration. 
Oral argument shall be had at the hearing and written memoranda or briefs may 
be submitted by the company and the advertising code administration. The 
president or said board, as the case may be, may admit such evidence as is 
deemed relevant, material and competent, and may determine the nature and 
length of the oral argument and of the written memoranda or briefs to be sub- 
mitted. The president or said board, as the case may be, shall decide the appeal 
as expeditiously as possible and shall notify the company the director of 
the advertising code administration in writing of the decision. Such decision 
shall be final. 

A company appealing from a decision of the advertising code administration 
under section 14 of the advertising code shall have the right, by written notice 
to the secretary of the association, to appeal directly to the board of directors of 
the association, whose decision shall be final. The provisions relating to evi- 
dence, argument, and written memoranda or briefs, set forth in these regulations, 
shall apply to such appeals. 

7. Any company to which these regulations are applicable, which publishes, or 
makes available for sale or lease, or which in any way uses advertising without 
prior approval as hereinabove provided, may be brought up on charges before 
the board of directors by the director of the advertising code administration, or 
by any of the following officers of the association, viz: the president, a vice presi- 
dent, the secretary or the treasurer. The company shall be entitled to receive 
a written statement of the charges and to a hearing before the board of directors. 
Within a reasonable time after the receipt of said statement of charges by the 
company, the board of directors of the association shall meet in a special meet- 
ing to hear and pass upon such charges. Oral and written evidence may be intro- 
duced by the company and by the advertising code administration. Oral argu- 
ment shall be had and written memoranda or briefs may be submitted by the 
company and by the advertising code administration, The board of directors may 
admit such evidence as it deems relevant, material, and competent, and may 
determine the nature and length of the oral argument and of the written memo- 
randa or briefs to be submitted. The board of directors, by a majority vote of 
those present, shall decide the matter as expeditiously as possible. 

If the board of directors finds that the company has published, or made avail- 
able for sale or lease or in any way used advertising without prior approval as 
hereinabove set forth, the board may take one or more of the following actions: 

(a) Direct the production code administration to void and revoke the cer- 
tificate of approval granted by the association for the picture so advertised and 
require the removal of the association’s seal from all prints of said picture, and 
the production code administration shall thereupon do so; 

(b) Require the company, if a member of the association, to pay to the asso- 
ciation as and for liquidated damages, not more than $100 for each publication, 
lease, sale, or use of an unapproved item of advertising which has been pub- 
lished, made available for lease or sale or used, provided, however, that the total 
sum assessed for advertising relative to one motion picture may not exceed the 
sum of $25,000. The amount so assessed and collected shall be used by the asso- 
ciation for expenses incurred in the administration of the advertising code. It is 
recognized that any violation of the advertising code will disrupt the stability 

the industry and cause serious damage to the association and its members 
which cannot be definitively computed. 

The decision of the board of directors shall be final. 

&. Each company shall assume responsibility for seeing that all its employees 
and agents comply with these regulations, 
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A CODE TO GOVERN THE MAKING OF MOTION AND TALKING PICTURES 
Tue REASONS SupPoRTING Ir AND THE RESOLUTION FOR UNIFORM INTERPRETATION 
(By the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 1930-49) 

(New York City, January 1, 1949) 

Foreword 


Motion pictures made in the United States are, with few exceptions, produced 
in accordance with the provisions of a production code. A majority of the foreign 
pictures, exhibited in theaters here, likewise conform to these self-imposed 
industry rules and regulations. 

In Hollywood, there is a department of the association, with an office also in 
New York, known as the Production Code Administration which was organized 
by the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.,* and which is authorized 
and maintained by the producing companies using it. 

The group which forms this administration has been empowered by the 
association and these same producing companies to make certain that the articles 
of the production code are uniformly and impartially interpreted and applied. 

All the major producing and distributing companies in the United States, 
and the great majority of the others, work with, and through, the Production Code 
Administration. Very few of the producers of English dialog motion pictures 
now being publicly exhibited in theaters in the United States fail to make use 
of the facilities of the code administration. 

This service is rendered and this work conducted on a purely voluntary basis 
No one is compelled to produce motion pictures in accordance with the code regu- 
lations. No attempt is made to force producers to accept the service of the 
Production Code Administration. As a result, however, of almost 18 years 
of day-by-day operations, during which time more than 7,000 feature-length 
motion pictures and twice as many short-subject films, have been serviced by 
the code administration, there is evident on all sides, a ready disposition to 
conform to the regulations of the code and to be guided in large measure by 
the judgment and experience of its administrators. 

This effort to establish high principles of public responsibility for an art 
industry has been singularly difficult and significant because of the newness, 
nature, and variety of this remarkable medium of expression which draws 
its raw material from all of drama, all of music, all of literature, and all of 
life: and because of the worldwide character of a consumer audience esti- 
mated at upward.of 85 million admissions a week in the United States and, 
in normal times, an additional 150 million weekly in the rest of the world. 

Industrial democracy can no longer be taken for granted. It must be 
strengthened. The problem of our national economy very properly has been 
stated to be the problem of maintaining, to the highest degree, initiative, enter- 
prise, and freedom in industry and in business. But these are rights that must 
be matched by equivalent responsibilities—moral, social, and economic. 

There is no real substitute for successful self-government in industry. There 
can be no permanent progress for a creative industry controlled in the interest 
of economic regimentation or political dictatorship. Yet, every error of judg- 
ment in the movies brings immediate criticism and inevitably jeopardizes the 
essential freedom of expression on which our democracy has been built. The 
motion-picture industry in the United States is an important and significant 
ease study of the economic, artistic, and social achievement of self-government 
in business, 

The development of higher moral and artistic standards in motion-picture 
production has vastly improved the supply of popular entertainment and raised 
the artistic stature of the screen. To this result the vigorous and painstaking 
application of the Motion Picture Production Code to every process of film pro- 
duction, from the story to the finished picture, has contributed immeasurably 

Our experience indicates clearly that self-regulation is wholly consonant with 
freedom of expression for the motion-picture art. None of the objectives toward 
which the industry must strive, in carrying out its public responsibilities, is 
outside the framework of self-discipline. 


1 Until December 14, 1945, the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc 
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An alive and responsible public opinion is the guiding force in this, as in all 
systems of self-government. The motion-picture public is not millions more or 
less conditioned to the suggestive and sensational. It is a universal public at- 
tracted to the motion-picture theater by a vast variety of clean and artistic enter- 
tainment. 

Preamble 


The Motion Picture Production Code was formulated and formally adopted by 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers, Inc. (California), and the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc.? (New York), in March 1930.° 

Motion-picture producers recognize the high trust and confidence which have 
been placed in them by the people of the world and which have made motion 
pictures a universal form of entertainment. 

They recognize their responsibility to the public because of this trust and 
because entertainment and art are important influences in the life of a nation. 

Hence, though regarding motion pictures primarily as entertainment without 
any explicit purpose of teaching or propaganda, they know that the motion 
picture within its own field of entertainment may be directly responsible for 
spiritual or moral progress, for higher types of social life, and for much correct 
thinking. 

During the rapid transition from silent to talking pictures they realized the 
necessity and the opportunity of subscribing to a code to govern the produc- 
tion of talking pictures and of reacknowledging this responsibility. 

On their part, they ask from the public and from public leaders a sympathetic 
understanding of their purposes and problems and a spirit of cooperation that 
will allow them the freedom and opportunity necessary to bring the motion 
picture to a still higher level of wholesome entertainment for all the people. 


THE PRODUCTION CODE 

General principles 

1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of those 
who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never be thrown to the side 
of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created 
for its violation. 


Particular applications 

I. Crimes against the law.‘—These shall never be presented in such a way as 
to throw sympathy with the crime as against law and justice or to inspire others 
with a desire for imitation. 

1. Murder: 

(a) The technique of murder must be presented in a way that will not inspire 
imitation. 

(v0) Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 

(c) Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. 

2. Methods of crime should not be explicitly presented. 

(a) Theft, robbery, safecracking, and dynamiting of trains, mines, buildings, 
etc., should not be detailed in method. 

(6b) Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 

(c) The use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. 

3. The illegal drug traffic, and drug addiction, must never be presented. 

II, Sex.—The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be 
upheld. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the 
accepted or common thing. 

1. Adultery and illicit sex, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be 
explicitly treated or justified, or presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of passion: 

(a) They should not be introduced except where they are definitely essential 
to the plot. 

(b) Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive postures, and 
gestures are not to be shown. 


2 Until December 14, 1945, the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 

* The code, as presented in this edition, contains all revisions and amendments through 
1954 

* See also Special Regulations on Crime in Motion Pictures. 
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(c) In general, passion should be treated in such manner as not to stimulate 
the lower and baser emotions. 

3. Seduction or rape: 

(a) These should never be more than suggested, and then only when essential 
for the plot. They must never be shown by explicit method. 

(b) They are never the proper subject for comedy. 

4. Sex perversion or any inference of it is forbidden. 

5. White slavery shall not be treated. 
3. Abortion, sex hygiene, and venereal diseases are not proper subjects for 
theatrical motion pictures. 

7. Scenes of actual child birth, in fact or in silhouette, are never to be presented. 

8. Children’s sex organs are never to be exposed. 

Til. Vulgarity.—The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though not 
necessarily evil, subjects should be guided always by the dictates of good taste 
and a proper regard for the sensibilities of the audience. j 

IV. Obscenity — Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, or by sug- 
gestion (even when likely to be understood only by part of the audience) is for- 
bidden. 

V. Profanity.—Pointed profanity and every other profane or vulgar expres- 
sion, however used, are forbidden. 

No approval by the Production Code Administration shall be given to the use 
of words and phrases in motion pictures including, but not limited to, the fol- 
lowing: Bronx cheer (the sound); chippie; God, Lord, Jesus, Christ (unless 
used reverently) ; cripes; fairy (in a vulgar sense) ; finger (the) ; fire, cries of ; 
Gawd; goose (in a vulgar sense); hot (applied to a woman); “in your hat”; 
madam (relating to prostitution) : nance; nuts (except When meaning crazy) ; 
pansy ; razzberry (the sound); 8. O. B.; son-of-a; tart; toilet gags; whore. 

In the administration of section V of the production code, the Production Code 
Administration may take cognizance of the fact that the following words and 
phrases are obviously offensive to the patrons of motion pictures in the United 
States and more particularly to the patrons of motion pictures in foreign coun- 
tries: chink, dago, frog, greaser, hunkie, kike, nigger, spig, wop, yid. 

It should also be noted that the words “hell” and “damn,” if used without 
moderation, will be considered offensive by many members of the audience. 
Their use, therefore, should be governed by the discretion and the prudent 
advice of the Code Administration. 

VI. Costumes.’—1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity 
in fact or in silhouette, or any licentious notice thereof by other characters in 
the pictures. 

2. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never used save where essential 
to the plot. 

5. Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. 

4, Dancing costumes intended to permit undue exposure or indecent move 
ments in the dance are forbidden. 

VII. Dances.—1. Dances suggesting or representing sexual actions or indecent 
passion are forbidden. 


> 


2. Dances which emphasize indecent movements are to be regarded as obscene. 


VIII. Religion.—1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious 
faith 

2. Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of religion should not 
be used as comic characters or as villians. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be carefully and respectfully 


handled. 

IX. Locations.—The treatment of bedrooms must be governed by good taste 
and delicacy. 

Y. National feelings.—1. The use of the flag shall be consistently respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people, and citizenry of all nations shall 
be represented fairly. 

X/. Titles —The following titles shall not be used: 

1. Titles which are salacious, indecent, obscene, profane, or vulgar. 

2. Titles which suggest or are currently associated in the public mind with 
material, characters, or occupations unsuitable for the screen. 

3. Titles which are otherwise objectionable, 

VII. Special subjects—The followil subjects must be treated within the 
careful limits of good taste: 


5 See also special resolution on costumes 
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Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal punishments for crime. 
Third degree methods. 

Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

The sale of women, or a woman selling her virtue. 

Surgical operations. 

Miscegenation. 

Liquor and drinking. 


TI OUR 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS ON CRIME IN MOTION PICTURES 


Resolved (December 20, 1938), That the board of directors of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc., hereby ratifies, approves, and confirms the 
interpretations of the production code, the practices thereunder, and the resolu- 
tions indicating and confirming such interpretations heretofore adopted by the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers, Inc., all effectuating regulations rela- 
tive to the treatment of crime in motion pictures, as follows: 

1. Details of crime must never be shown and care should be exercised at all 
times in discussing such details. 

2. Action suggestive of wholesale slaughter of human beings, either by crimi- 
nals in conflict with police, or as between warribng factions of criminals, or in 
public disorder of any kind, will not be allowed. 

3. There must be no suggestion, at any time, of excessive brutality. 

4. Because of the increase in the number of films in which murder is frequently 
committed, action showing the taking of human life, even in the mystery stories, 
is to be cut to the minimum. These frequent presentations of murder tend to 
lessen regurd for the sacredness of life. 

5. Suicide, as a solution of problems occurring in the development of screen 
drama, is to be discouraged as morally questionable and as bad theater—unless 
absolutely necessary for the development of the plot. It should never be justified 
or glorified, or used to defeat the due processes of law. 

6. There must be no display, at any time, of machineguns, submachineguns, 
or other weapons generally classified as illogal weapons in the hands of gangsters, 
or other criminals, and there are to be no off-stage sounds of the repercussions 
of these guns. 

7. There must be no new, unique, or trick methods shown for concealing guns. 

Ss. The flaunting of weapons by gangsters, or other criminals, will not be 
allowed 

9. All discussions and dialogue on the part of gangsters regarding guns should 
be cut to the minimum. 

10. There must be no scenes, at any time, showing law-enforcing officers dying 
at the hands of criminals, unless such scenes are absolutely necessary to the 
development of the plot. This includes private detectives and guards for banks, 
motortrucks, ete. 

11. With special reference to the crime of kidnaping—or illegal abduction 
such stories are acceptable under the code only when (a) the kidnaping or abdue- 
tion is not the main theme of the story: (6) the person kidnaped is not a child; 
(c) there are no details of the crime of kidnaping; (d@) no profit accrues to the 
abductors or kidnapers; and (ec) where the kidnapers are punished. 

It is understood, and agreed, that the word “kidnaping,” as used in paragraph 
11 of these regulations, is intended to mean abduction, or illegal detention, in 
modern times, by criminals for ransom. 

12. Pictures dealing with criminal activities, in which minors participate, or 
to which minors are related, shall not be approved if they incite demoralizing 
imitation on the part of youth. 

13. No picture shall be approved dealing with the life of a notorious criminal 
of current or recent times which uses the name, nickname, or alias of such notori- 
ous criminal in the film, nor shall a picture be approved if based upon the life 
of such a notorious criminal unless the character shown in the film be punished 
for crimes shown in the film as committed by him. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION ON COSTUMES 


On October 25, 1939,.the board of directors of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the provisions of paragraphs 1, 3, and 4 of subdivision VI of 
the production code, in their application to costumes, nudity, indecent, or undue 


69378—56——7 
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exposure and dancing costumes, shall not be intepreted to exclude authentically 
photographed scenes photographed in a foreign land, of natives of such foreign 
land, showing native life, if such scenes are a necessary integral part of a 
motion picture depicting exclusively such land and native life, provided that no 
such scenes shall be intrinsically objectionable nor made a part of any motion 
picture produced in any studio; and provided further that no emphasis shall be 
made in any scenes of the customs or garb of such natives or in the exploitation 
thereof.” 
SPECIAL REGULATIONS ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


or 


On December 27, 1940, the board of directors of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., approved a resolution adopted by the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers, Inc., reaffirming previous resolutions of the California 
association concerning brutality and possible gruesomeness, and apparent cruelty 
to animals: 

“Resolved, by the board of directors of the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, Inc., That 

“1. Hereafter, in the production of motion pictures there shall be no use by 
the members of the association of the contrivance or apparatus in connection 
with animals which is known as the running W, nor shall any picture sub- 
mitted to the production code administration be approved if reasonable grounds 
exist for believing that use of any similar device by the producer of such picture 
resulted in apparent cruelty to animals: and 

“2. Hereafter, in the production of motion pictures by the members of the 
association, such members shall, as to any picture involving the use of animals, 
invite on the lot during such shooting and consult with the authorized represent- 
ative of the American Humane Association ; and 

“3. Steps shall be taken immediately by the members of the association and by 
the production code administration to require compliance with these resolutions, 
which shall bear the same relationship to the sections of the Production Code 
quoted herein as the association’s special regulations re crime in motion pictures 
bear to the sections of the production code dealing therewith: and it is further 

“Resolved, That the resolutions of February 19, 1925, and all other resolutions 
of this board establishing its policy to prevent all cruelty to animals in the 
production of motion pictures and reflecting its determination to prevent any 
such cruelty, be and the same hereby are in all respect reaffirmed.” 


REASONS SUPPORTING PREAMBLE OF CODE 


I. Theatrical motion pictures, that is, pictures intended for the theater as 
distinct from pictures intended for churches, schools, lecture halls, educational 
movements, social reform movements, etc., are primarily to be regarded as enter- 
tainment. 

Mankind has always recognized the importance of entertainment and its value 
in rebuilding the bodies and souls of human beings. 

But it has always recognized that entertainment can be of a character either 
helpful or harmful to the human race, and in consequence has clearly distin- 
guished between : 

(a) Entertainment which tends to improve the race, or at least to re-create 
and rebuild human beings exhausted with the realities of life: and 

(>) Entertainment which tends to degrade human beings, or to lower their 
standards of life and living. 

Hence the moral importance of entertainment is something which has been 
universally recognized. It enters intimately into the lives of men and women 
and affects them closely; it occupies their minds and affections during leisure 
hours; and ultimately touches the whole of their lives. A man may be judged 
by his standard of entertainment as easily as by the standard of his work. 

So correct entertainment raises the whole standard of a nation. 

Wrong entertainment lowers the whole living conditions and moral ideals of 
a race. 

Note, for example, the healthy reactions to healthful sports, like baseball, 
golf; the unhealthy reactions to sports like cockfighting, bullfighting, bearbaiting, 
ete. . 

Note, too, the effect on ancient nations of gladiatorial combats, the obscene 
plays of Roman times, ete. 

II. Motion pictures are very important as art. 
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Though a new art, possibly a combination art, it has the same object as the 
other arts, the presentation of human thought, emotion and experience, in terms 
of an appeal to the soul through the senses. 

Here, as in entertainment— 

Art enters intimately into the lives of human beings. 

Art can be morally good, lifting men to higher levels. This has been done 
through good music, great painting, authentic fiction, poetry, drama. Art can 
be morally evil in its effects. This is the case clearly enough with unclean art, 
indecent books, suggestive drama. The effect on the lives of men and women 
is obvious. 

Note: It has often been argued that art in itself is unmoral, neither good nor 
bad, This is perhaps true of the thing which is music, painting, poetry, etc. 
But the thing is the product of some person’s mind, and the intention of that 
mind was either good or bad morally when it produced the thing. Besides, the 
thing has its effect upon those who come into contact with it. In both these 
ways—that is, as a product of a mind and as the cause of definite effects—it has a 
deep moral significance and an unmistakable moral quality. 

Hence: The motion pictures, which are the most popular of modern arts for 
the masses, have their moral quality from the intention of the minds which 
produce them and from their effects on the moral lives and reactions of their 
audiences. This gives them a most important morality. 

1. They reproduce the morality of the men who use the pictures as a medium 
for the expression of their ideas and ideals. 

2. They affect the moral standards of those who, through the screen, take in 
these ideas and ideals. 

In the case of the motion pictures, this effect may be particularly emphasized 
because no art has so quick and so widespread an appeal to the masses. It has 
become in an incredibly short period the art of the multitudes. 

Ill. The motion picture, because of its importance as entertainment and be- 
cause of the trust placed in it by the peoples of the world, has special moral 
obligations. 

A. Most arts appeal to the mature. This art appeals at once to every class, 
mature, immature, developed, undeveloped, law abiding, criminal. Music has 
its grades for different classes; so have literature and drama. This art of the 
motion picture, combining as it does the two fundamental appeals of looking at a 
picture and listening to a story, at once reaches every class of society. 

b. By reason of the mobility of a film and the ease of picture distribution, and 
because of the possibility of duplicating positives in large quantities, this art 
reaches places unpenetrated by other forms of art. 

C. Because of these two facts, it is difficult to produce films intended for only 
certain classes of people. The exhibitors’ theaters are built for the masses, for 
the cultivated and the rude, the mature and the immature, the self-respecting 
and the criminal. Films, unlike books and music, can with difficulty be confined 
to certain selected groups. 

D. The latitude given to film material cannot, in consequence, be as wide as 
the latitude given to book material. In addition: 

(a) A book describes; a film vividly presents. One presents on a cold page; 
the other by apparently living people. 

(b) A book reaches the mind through words merely; a film reaches the eyes 
and ears through the reproduction of actual events. 

(c) The reaction of a reader to a book depends largely on the keenness of 
the reader’s imagination; the reaction to a film depends on the vividness of 
presentation. 

Hlence many things which might be described or suggested in a book could 
not possibly be presented in a film. 

E. This is also true when comparing the film with the newspaper. 

(a) Newspapers present by description ; films by actual presentation. 

(b) Newspapers are after the fact and present things as having taken place; 
the film gives the events in the process of enactment and with the apparent 
reality of life. 

F. Everything possible in a play is not possible in a film: 

(a) Because of the larger audience of the film, and its consequential mixed 
character. Psychologically, the larger the audience the lower the moral mass 
resistance to suggestion. 

(bv) Because through light, enlargement of character, presentation, scenic 
emphasis, etc., the screen story is brought closer to the audience than the play. 
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(c) The enthusiasm for and interest in the film actors and actresses, developed 
beyond anything of the sort in history, makes the audience largely sympathetic 
toward the characters they portray and the stories in which they figure. Hence 
the audience is more ready to confuse actor and actress and the characters they 
portray, and it is most receptive of the emotions and ideals presented by their 
favorite stars. 

G. Small communities, remote from sophistication and from the hardening 
process which often takes place in the ethical and moral standards of groups in 
larger cities, are easily and readily reached by any sort of film. 

H. The grandeur of mass settings, large action, spectacular features, etc., 
affects and arouses more intensely the emotional side of the audience. 

In general, the mobility, popularity, accessibility, emotional appeal, vividness, 
straightforward presentation of facts in the film make for more intimate con- 
tact with a larger audience and for greater emotional appeal. 

Hence the larger moral responsibilities of the motion pictures. 


REASONS UNDERLYING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of those 
who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience should never be thrown to the 
side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. 

This is done— 

1. When evil is made to appear attractive or alluring, and good is made to 
appear unattractive. 

2. When the sympathy of the audience is thrown on the side of crime, wrong- 
doing, evil, sin. The same thing is true of a film that would throw sympathy 
against goodness, honor, innocence, purity, or honesty. 

Note: Sympathy with a person who sins is not the same as sympathy with the 
sin or crime of which he is guilty. We may feel sorry for the plight of the 
murderer or even understand the circumstances which led him to his crime. We 
may not feel sympathy with the wrong which he has done. 

The presentation of evil is often essential for art or fiction or drama. 

This in itself is not wrong, provided : 

(a) That evil is not presented alluringly. Even if later in the film the evil 
is condemned or punished, it must not be allowed to appear so attractive that the 
audience’s emotions are drawn to desire or approve so strongly that later the 
condemnation is forgotten and only the apparent joy of the sin remembered. 

(b) That, throughout, the audience feels sure that evil is wrong and good is 
right 

Il. Correct standards of life shall, as far as possible, be presented. 

A wide knowledge. of life and of living is made possible through the film. 
When right standards are consistently presented, the motion picture exercises 
the most powerful influences. It builds character, develops right ideals, ineul- 
cates correct principles, and all this in attractive story form. If motion pic- 
tures consistently hold up for admiration high types of characters and present 
stories that will affect lives for the better, they can become the most powerful 
natural force for the improvement of mankind. 

117. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 
created for its violation. 

By natural law is understood the law which is written in the hearts of all 
mankind, the great underlying principles of right and justice dictated by 
conscience. 

By human law is understood the law written by civilized nations. 

1. The presentation of crimes against the law is often necessary for the ecarry- 
ing out of the plot. gut the presentation must not throw sympathy with the 
crime as against the law nor with the criminal as against those who punish him. 

2. The courts of the land should not be presented as unjust. This does not 
mean that a single court may not be represented as unjust, much less that a single 
court official must not be presented this way. Put the court system of the 
country must not suffer as a result of this presentation. 


REASONS UNDERLYING PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 


I. Sin and evil enter into the story of human beings and hence in themselves 
are valid dramatic material. 

Il. In the use of this material, it must be distinguished between sins which 
repel by their very nature, and sins which often attract. 
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(a) In the first class come murder, most theft, many legal crimes, lying, 
hypocrisy, cruelty, ete. 

(bd) In the second class come sex sins, sins and crimes of apparent heroism, 
such as banditry, daring thefts, leadership in evil, organized crime, revenge, etc. 

The first class needs less care in treatment, as sins and crimes of this class 
are naturally unattractive. The audience instinctively condemns all such and 
is repelled. 

Hence the important objective must be to avoid the hardening of the audience, 
especially of those who are young and impressionable, to the thought and fact 
of crime. People can become accustomed even to murder, cruelty, brutality, and 
repellent crimes, if these are too frequently repeated. 

The second Class needs great care in handling, as the response of human nature 
to their appeal is obvious. This is treated more fully below. 

Ill. A careful distinction can be made between films intended for general 
distribution and films intended for use in theaters restricted to a limited audi- 
ence. Themes and pilots quite appropriate for the latter would be altogether 
out of place and dangerous to the former. 

Note: The practice of using a general theater and limiting its patronage dur- 
ing the showing of a certain film to “Adults Only” is not completely satisfac- 
tory and is only partially effective. 

However, maturer minds may easily understand and accept without harm 
subject matter in plots which do younger people positive harm. 

Hence: If there should be created a special type of theater, catering exclusively 
to an adult audience, for plays of this character (plays with problem themes, 
diflicult discussions and maturer treatment) it would seem to afford an outlet, 
Which does not now exist, for pictures unsuitable for general distribution but 
permissible for exhibitions to a restricted audience. 

I, Crimes against the law 

The treatment of crimes against the law must not 

1. Teach methods of crime. 

2. Inspire potential criminals with a desire for imitation. 

3. Make criminals seem heroic and justified. 

Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. In lands and ages of less devel- 
oped civilization and moral principles, revenge may sometimes be presented. 
This would be the case especially in places where no law exists to cover the crime 
because of which revenge is committed. 

Because of its evil consequence, the drug traffic should not be presented in any 
form. The existence of the trade should not be brought to the attention of 
audiences, 

II. Ser 

Out of regard for the sanctity of marriage and the home, the triangle, that is, 
the love of a third party for one already married, needs careful handling. The 
treatment should not throw sympathy against marriage as an institution. 

Scenes of passion must be treated with an honest acknowledgment of human 
nature and its normal reactions. Many scenes cannot be presented without 
arousing dangerous emotions on the part of the immature, the young, or the 
criminal classes. 

Even within the limits of pure love, certain facts have been universally 
regarded by lawmakers as outside the limits of safe presentation. . 

In the case of impure love, the love which society has always regarded as 
wrong and which has been banned by divine law, the following are important: 

1. Impure love must not be presented as attractive and beautiful. 

2. It must not be the subject of comedy or farce, or treated as material for 
laughter. 

4+. It must not be presented in such a way as to arouse passion or morbid 
curiosity on the part of the audience. 

4. It must not be made to seem right and permissible. 

5. In general, it must not be detailed in method and manner. 


IIT. Vulgarity; IV. Obscenity; V. Profanity 
Hardly need further explanation than is contained in the code. 
VI. Costumes 


General principles.—1. The effect of nudity or seminudity upon the normal 
man or woman, and much more upon the young and upon immature persons, has 
been honestly recognized by all lawmakers and moralists. 
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2. Hence the fact that the nude or seminude body may be beautiful does 
not make its use in the films moral. For, in addition to its beauty, the effect 
of the nude or seminude body on the normal individual must be taken into 
consideration. 

3. Nudity or seminudity used simply to put a “punch” into a picture comes 
under the head of immoral actions. It is immoral in its effect on the average 
audience. 

4. Nudity can never be permitted as being necessary for the plot. Seminudity 
must not result in undue or indecent exposures. 

5. Transparent or translucent materials and silhouette are frequently more 
suggestive than actual exposure. 

VII. Dances 

Dancing in general is recognized as an art and as a beautiful form of expressing 
human emotions. 

But dances which suggest or represent sexual actions, whether performed solo 
or with two or more; dances intended to excite the emotional reaction of an 
audience; dances with movement of the breasts, excessive body movements 
while the feet are stationary, violate decency and are wrong. 

VIII. Religion 

The reason why ministers of religion may not be comic characters or villains 
is simply because the attitude taken toward them may easily become the attitude 
taken toward religion in general. Religion is lowered in the minds of the 
audience because of the lowering of the audience’s respect for a minister. 


IX. Locations 


Certain places are so closely and thoroughly associated with sexual life or 
with sexual sin that their use must be carefully limited. 


X. National feelings 


The just rights, history, and feelings of any nation are entitled to most care- 
ful consideration and respectful treatment. 


AI. Titles 

As the title of a picture is the brand on that particular type of goods, it must 
conform to the ethical practices of all such honest business. 
XITI. Special subjects 

Such subjects are occasionally necessary for the plot. Their treatment must 
never offend good taste nor injure the sensibilities of an audience. 

The use of liquor should never be excessively presented. In scenes from 
American life, the necessities of plot and proper characterization alone justify 
its use. And in this case, it should be shown with moderation. 


RESOLUTION FOR UNIFORM INTERPRETATION 


(As amended June 13, 1934) 


1. When requested by production managers, the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., shall secure any facts, information, or suggestions concerning 
the probable reception of stories or the manner in which in its opinion they 
may best be treated. 

2. Each production manager shall submit in confidence a copy of each or any 
script to the production code administration of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., (and of the Association of Motion Picture Producers, Inc., 
California). The production code administration will give the production man- 
ager for his guidance such confidential advice and suggestions as experience, 
research, and information indicate, designating wherein in its judgment the 
script departs from the provisions of the code, or wherein from experience or 
knowledge it is believed that exception will be taken to the story or treatment. 

3. Each production manager of a company belonging to the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Ine., and any producer proposing to distribute and/or 
distributing his picture through the facilities of any member of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Ine., shall submit to such production code 
administration every picture he produces before the negative goes to the labora- 
tory for printing. Said production code administration, having seen the picture, 
shall inform the production manager in writing whether in its opinion the picture 
conforms or does not conform to the code, stating specifically wherein either by 
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theme, treatment, or incident, the picture violates the provisions of the code. 
In such latter event, the picture shall not be released until the changes indicated 
by the production code administration have been made; provided, however, that 
the production manager may appeal from such opinion of said production code 
administration, so indicated in writing, to the board of directors of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc., whose finding shall be final, and such 
production manager and company shall be governed accordingly. 


Number of pictures reviewed by the Production Code Administration according 
to type, 1948-54 


Drama: 
Social problem 
Romantic 
Psychological 
Crime__-_ 
Western 
Musical 
Historical 
War 
Cartoon : 
Biography. ‘ oan 
Miscellaneous 


Total (18.3 percent) 


Melodrama: 
Western 
Crime 
DT oi icicsccmsie 
Adventure 
Social problem 
Romantic 
BHOM.ca<< 
Psychological 
Historical 
War ; 
Biographical__ 
Horror - 
Miscellaneous 


Total (60.7 percent) 


Comedy: 
Romantic 
Social problem 


Drama: 
Social problem 
Romantic 
Crime 
Psychological 
Musical : 
Religious_- aS 
Adventure 
Juvenile 
Mystery 
Miscellaneous 


Total (14.6 percent) 





1948 
Comedy—Continued 
32 Musical aaniaiinitaliaad 
14 PI ince ieee in 
6 Mystery_.___-. een a 
» CN fa ieee ew ania Shaeetseee ee 
4 Juvenile_. eee ie 
{ Western eee s E 
2 Miscellaneous___- eras 
») 
1 Total (16.1 percent) —-__---- 
1 
3| Farce: 
Crime Soeibebets tii ee 2 o ‘ 
74 EEOUMETEIO on ie 5 uiaee 
— Social problem____- : 
Musical_-_ Sole i 
91 Wwer..... Se pad 
2 Horror ales : 
24 Miscellaneous___ . os 
19 Total (3.2 percent) se tials 
11 
S| Fantasy: 
6 PURINA eis ciscoks ssteenits paetes 2. 
5 Cartoon See. 
3 Social problem _-___. 
1 Miscellaneous__ 4 
1 
2 Total (1.5 percent) —_--___- 
246 | Documentary or semidocumentary : 
: MMAR FG ciiee Redcat 
25 Total (0.2 percent)... - 
14} 
1949 
| Melodrama: 
33 | Western mie én 
8 | Crime acnanccnab ls . 
3 Adventure fae ae ais 
3 | Social problem____~ ~~ sibel 
2 | ROO aad sierra maleate. 
2 | Sport eee wi 
1 | Military aie 
1 | Mystery canes ‘a 
1 | Romantic 5 ‘ 
6 Psychological_______-_ 
- Musical eas - 
60 | Miscellaneous______-~-~- 
' Total (60.8 percent) —----- 


— 
 - OO 


fh 
we DOD 
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1949—Continued 


I as i Ss een siping 
I itil lias sMcieecbimteiteth 


Miscellaneous_____-_ 


Totel (0.7 percent)......... 3 


Comedy : 
Re NG os ik hr ie iim 20 | 
Musical a J 15 
Social problem __- oa 9 
Crime wa i ea 3 
Sport o 
Western- aa 2 
Juvenile_-_ 2 2, oi l 
Military l 
Mystery ans I 
Miscellaneous 13 

Total (16.6 percent) GS 
19: 

Drama: 

Mociel problems... 2... 3. 391 


Romantie - 


I a i BU Sb se 7 
Psychological_____-__ eeindh 6 
PNR iicscencsrns witli ‘4 
I i ceria iene Set Sas ee 3 
Western sic eta bc oh ae 3 
I eed 2 
Historical fiction.._........-_- 2 
a a oc iacale 1 
BIOSTaDUICh! ........+. lies 1 
Juvenile sahil aida tbat 1 
ne ue ae dies J 
IT iii ccsnceib bi cheat iietdek soinigs 1 | 
DEROEIBMOOUS otek 1 | 
Total (14.5 percent)_------_ 62 
Melodrama: 
Western __- BP ie ee ee 
Crime investigator__ 16 
Crime feo e se ee Ce 
Adventure —_---- ee ane 16 
Social problem eoenecinon - on 16 
NS ec 14 
Historical fiction_______~ 10 
Military ee - =" 8 
Mystery . _— 8 
Psychological___.._.__- 5 
ROI earthiness cenit encces sachin 4 
Biographieal —__- . 1 
Domestic__- oe ~ 1 
Musical... _ eae bokied 1 
Religious_____ ale ea 1 
PRISOEIAANBOUSG nce ween es aae Z 
Total (64.2 percent)------~ 275 


Comedy : 
Romantic — 


Farce: 


Crime__-— sects Sachin saleaiacen uae adm 5 
Mystery-_- sclabsdisien omnes tiaaaieaiilanes 3 
NO dian epmendin eee ie ae 3 
OE By oa cre $ 
Western os 3 
Musical 7 7 eens 2 
Horror js i 1 
Military_-_ re Fare a z 
Miscellaneous i 4 
Total (6.1 percent) 25 

Documentary or semidocumentary: 
Governmental oi sil l 
Historical spit 1 
Social problem aout 1 
Travelog a bbenes 1 
Miscellaneous ; ] 

Total (1.2 percent) = i 

50 

Comedy—Continued 
Musical spent NS hha a =) 36 
Domestic ‘ teas “ae 
Crime investigator alice 4 
Juvenile eaigcteteuiateaat | tam 
Mystery rae 2 
Social problem % bens 2 
Psychologica! 1 
Sport a os = 1 
Miscellaneous fi setae picid 2 








Total (13.6 percent)_--..-.. 58 
Farce: 
Crime investigator__ mee +t 
Domestic s i ie os 3 
Romantic si caieimniesseeasctaruteds la 3 
Military cite: eta tceepahe thsi iis 3 
Crime 5 : sexbbiectes 2 
Western eae Beaks 2 
Musical ashcicitsemnaaieiadilcions 1 
Social problem_— -_- ee 1 
Miscellaneous ee es aids 2 
Total (4.9 percent) ........ 2] 
Documentary or semidocumentary : 
Historical__- REE Sentient 3 
Religious___ Surdtd pare 2 
International cooperation__ 1 
RE ciccerininichaunadinaiptidegucneah ieabial 1 
Miscellaneous fs 3 
Lotal (23 percent). 225... 10 


Fantasy: 
Domestic o a - — 
OUIGIEAS 0 cee Sete 1 


Total (0.5 percent) ; 2 
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1951 





Drama: Comedy—Continued 
Paychoiovical. ....<.-sseiaues 9 ROOT nn a  ieeteeine 5 
Romantic —---- acwwnWbudiesnsee 9 Sactal nrohiem......<.<-ssus0r) 5 
PN So a arereeiietabedes 8 TN oe vatan ada 3 
MTS a. alee od, 8 NEY.  ecicrenedtadel, ibis 3 
BOC DrODIG. .c56ce uns 8 PRVCROIOOICE. | Sec ccna 1 
PIORTROIICRE pone nti celoan 4 | REOREE oo. a: sic: ce'seinevancoierer sien eae bled 1 
I el De 4 | MEISCCTONCONE: q .ndailckuaccous 4 
We Sneed ete 4 — 
Crime <ssaSuadaisiickicealalie casas Ue eels 3 | Total (12.3 percent) —- ed 
Mystery sce EE eases Baal 3 ————— 
Sport saicccslneseniadienlecantdaiaaakas maiden 2 | Farce: 
REVO | Vo ccccumnencew é 1 | Romantic ait Share hace ae ott 7 
Musical pete eee. a Milltery _ cass datsabesn Se 
DENOCTANOOED  sisinicincdcscendnn 1 | Crime S . 3 
— | Domestic sci icin a ea 3 
Total (15.1 percent)....... 65] Musical ~ ERS: 
oa | Crime-investigator _-._-_------~ 2 
Melodrama: NN cn ee cia eel 2 
NO a oe |e RV CUOOIOURD oi cicsitcs ese msieccgaticie 1 
Crime ee Miscellaneous ainsi 6 
Romantic nai telasiaan sain miata ae — 
BOCIGL. DRODICM. nc cece 23 Total (7.6 percent) __ sO 
Adventure eee ee oe eae 18 =—= 
Crime-investigator ...._..._._._. 18 | Fantasy: 
Military —_ Pielke spect’: aan Romantie —- wis cps anes Gubice whee 3 
SS ae al Crime eee ed 2 
Domestic ans ag ieee k SON Bociat DrOneni....... c<taee ue. 2 
Historical fiction_— inph enone 6 CN i oo cite eme ane 1 
BE i ee ate Ee: ERO cs | as ween’ 1 
i i cee a 4 | Horror ae = sa 1 
PEVOCROIOMICR!  qccissitedowascee 4 Juvenile —.... ze te te ies 1 
Sport states annie ia Ciesla ic Sel ena 4 NINN noc rercieccee si aaes 1 
SORES RO ss sie ah eich z 2 Religious ssc ouaraeieikemecneaeil 1 
Horror tn talaitsd do staticsilah tessa gE iaiaetnat 2 | Brincellancous .....~.0ssacien 4 
BEIBCCHBNOOUS omcik ccimniccimerns 3 —-- 
Total (3.9 percent) __- 17 
Total (58.1 percent)... 251 => 
== | Documentary or semi-documentary : 
WREROUD? scect wccie ceo 1 RN oii nia enki ere 4 
—_—- MN © ie i pete reek eet emer 1 
Total (0.2 percent). .___-- 1 BEBO RUS ncccusntndimiuenmeniadl i 
= | SOCIA) BRODIOUN gg cccsneieenned 2 
Comedy : Miscellaneous ~~-~- naeasaiaieaae am 
WO crn 21 | — 
SU a a 10 Total (2.8 percent)....._.... 12 
1952 
Drama: Melodrama: 
Peenenta  e ce O On tooo on ae | ee 
NOCIRT PLOVICM ee Romantic ss 34 
RONEN Soot cckihinincamenae 5 | Social problem__- 28 
PION se ee aL) rl ee 3 Crime sa — 
Crime investigator i : 3 | Crime investigator __- 14 
pee os ee eo a Re $ Aavencare.......=..- 12 
Religious_- opi aoe eee BE! oe NEUEN sei 10 
NI eit i een tao 2 | Historical fiction__ 4 6 
Juvenile ital ante ats StS SUC 2 | Sport _-_- be 2 a 4 
Psychological ete ere 2 Spy-_-_- ws eesy 4 
Horror ‘ : bz 1} Biographical_____- 3 
War a dsagin see 1 Domestic s 7 3 
Western od 1 IN seni cciennsatceees i 3 
— Suspense unreal eLe 3 
Total (13.0 percent) ......_. 48 | WE Lecccmncin Solus, 2 3 
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1952—Continued 

















Melodrama—Continued Farce—Continued 
a atstecs ainevsteninlicscata een 2 PIII  creiicciminte eka 5 
I ac api cninincnesatd easel bce knnk bavadc: 2 NE oe tiersisiviinccese kd eeies 3 3 
I aii acter ee Dan minerinso dba 2 Crime as anita tain tact aa, 3 
IN ORNs cerca trance ks 1 Crime investigator_________-_~- 2 
PO nntnsmowtic oui. 1 Social problem Wc 6S 
RNR ie ecicetnoctnit as minetwieee nk 1 PE Nicccrdiistvaealuntithassiensiuiced deed eatiabansoats 2 
mene Botion..... Autos. x I ii a sa uate 1 
—— EE tacit crtcumcndbetgeaiaebrn ae 1 
Total (62.0 percent) ____- 229 Horror_.___- a cna od 1 
Science fiction i 1 
Various_ Nee nears 2 | Theater 1 
—- Western 7 : 1 
Total (0.5 percent )___- Ls 2 : 
—— Total (8.0 percent) 29 
Cartoon le Meee ee 1 =< 
—/| Documentary or semidocumen- 
Total (0.3 percent ) 7 1 | tary: 
os | Newsreel 1 
Comedy : siblical 1 
Musical____~_ oe ; 16 Nature oe z 1 
Romantic_____ 14 Scientific re 1 
Domestic. [ S — 
Social problem 4 Total (1.0 percent ) 4 
siographical_ a 2 = 
a 2| Fantasy: 
Adventure 1 | Adventure 1 
Character___- J 1 Horror 1 
Fantasy. ] Juvenile 1 
Diasec ere sien 1 Military 1 
- Romantic 1 
Total (13.6 percent) ‘ 50 Science fiction 1 
Farce: Total (1.5 percent) OG 6 
PEG cen cnd. : 6 
1953 
Drama: Melodrama—Continued 
ROUEN POOIION eee, ee Sport ; s 5 
mE a ccasinn 7 Domestic 3 
ale 6 Biographical, e 2 
Biographical (musical) —~----~~ 3 Espionage o 2 2 
PrN i sempre 3 Musical . ers As 2 
IN SS  ecodisaimonoe 3 Scientifie fiction - z 
Historical fiction___._________ 2 Biblical — 1 
RN case 1 Horror : 8 te 1 
I i cicialaiay 1} Scientific pHs, 1 
ee 1} War 1 
i te 1 ——- 
i ia eet 1 Total (67.4 percent)__._____ 240 
a at 1 —= 
Religious (biographical) —___-- 1} Comedy: 
— Romantic eo 
Total (12.1 percent)... 43 Musical ; a wary “Eee 
Melodrama: ae Social problem --- » 4 
ee Nt a mes. tig ee Crime Sele é 
NS oe Slt See kt 26 RO RONRO si eine nieeieemene’ 3 
I me te 26 Sport -- a 
Crime investigator___________ 22 Espionage - iuneeence  F 
( ESS a aS 4 9 Mystery wma  &F 
TS ee eee ae errr a 16 Psychological : wiscieks 1 
satiate? 13 Religious —_- inimahnes 3 
Social problem_._..._......._- 13 Situation = Leche — @ 
ae aed 10 Western eh hee 1 
Historical fiction_________- 2. 7 — 


earns 6} Total (14.0 percent)........ 50 
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1958—Continued 





Farce: Documentary or semidocumen- 
Ne ee -t tary—Continued 
oo meta nutes cera oexte adel 2 POE Te inci re 2 
SNE conan nokccdccoancesene a Travelog (historical) ._----- 1 
Crime investigator___ -- oe z Historical (religious) ~~~ 1 
NON coerce aig en oye aeain es 1 History of motion pictures__-- i 
RN eerie teagenaras soda? > aT Military____- sacl aleedum aaa 1 
SE ios us niirineneen arena eee 1 —- 
BCS "ROHS. 6 one ncceeen ; Total (2.5 percent) .__--- ad ae 

Total (3.7 percent) —--_-- _ 18] Featurette: 
— | DIT 5b ae cect arta eile 1 

Documentary or semidocumentary : — 

eager a $' Total (0.3 percent) _-------- 1 
1954 

Drama: | Comedy : 

Military Sei Musical_ i pees 4 10 


Social problem .. 2. 2a sewn awonn 
Comedy ‘ s 
Historical fiction as 
Biography is pele ee as 
Domestic sha Ub aad waitnamas 
Musical__- ; Pe 
Prison i a agen areal 
Religious 

Romantic 


11 | Romantic. ..05.....<2: viens ae 
4 | ‘ 
4 
) 
) 
» 
» 

Sports ‘ Siemcss Total (9.5 percent) 29 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Social problem__ iid be geacs 3 
CRUMIO . eccnn iota Sa Sets 1 
Espionage_-_-_-_-_- ates 
Maritime__-_-_--.- : 1 
TINUE vicina ead 1 
pO lees 1 
1 


Scientific_____-_ \ poe heaahbamer is 


Adventure inthis 
Autobiography __- iets 
Biblical wind 
Crime diss 


| Farce: 

Crime. eb wales AF Atal 
} Adventure_____~— iia areck 
Hemonag@e. .......—2 ee 
POMOOET 6 oe cee anes 
og et i ee 


Crime investigator ‘ 
Juvenile posi 
Scientific 


fh fk fad fk fk et OD | 


Tragedy- > | Loa 

a | Romantie___--~- eek 
Total (18.1 percent} —...... Do | —- 
—= Total (3.0 percent) 9 
Melodrama : ==S 

Western_-_--_-- _..... 66} Documentary or semidocumentary : 
Adventure Bande Oa Adventure__ babs : 3 
Crime investigator aoa eee Commercial fishing 1 
Crime___- cc 7 Jai ee Nature study 1 
Social problem 13 Royal tour ‘ 1 
Historical fiction sane EO] Scientific bere ae 1 
Romantic och Social problem 1 
Scientifie fiction = ee Western_____-_- teeta 1 
Military__- ; 6 Wildlife... 3. +e 1 
Mystery 5 isi 
PPOrtse owas Bh a saaltees 3 | Total (3.83 percent) 10 
Espionage_ ; ‘ oe 2 =< 

Musical__ ee 2| Fantasy: 

Historical__ otic) “A suvenile. 222... egy 
Prison..... ; eee: 1 Musical a Loa ee 1 
Total (65.1 percent) 197 Total (1.0 percent) 3 
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The following is a list of the motion-picture producing companies whose pic- 
tures are regularly submitted for the approval of the Production Code Adminis- 
tration of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. : 


Allied Artists Productions, Inc. 
Argosy Pictures Corp. 

Arnold Productions, Inc. 

Arpi Productions, Ine, 

Bell Pictures Corp. 

Belsam Productions, Ine. 
Jeffrey Bernerd 

Lb. K. Blake, Inc. 

Benedict Bogeaus Productions 
James 8S. Burkett Corp. 
Cagney Productions, Ine. 
California Pictures Corp. 
Cameo Productions, Ine. 
Cardinal Pictures Corp. 
Champion Productions 

The Chaplin Studios, Ine. 
Chester Productions 

Cisco Kid Productions, Inc, 
Colmes Productions 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Michael Curtiz Productions, Ine. 
Roy Del Ruth Productions 
Diana Productions 

Walt Disney Productions 
Distinguished Films, Inc. 
Eagle Lion Studios 

English Films, Ine. 

Kquity Pictures, Ine. 

Eronel Productions, Inc. 
Iusskay Pictures Corp. 

Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 

Famous Studios 

Federal Films, Ine. 

Film Classics, Ine. 

Film Studios of Chicago, Inc. 
Edward Finney Productions 
James A. Fitzpatrick 

General Film Productions Corp. 
Wdward A. Golden 

Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., Ltd. 
Great Western Productions, Ine. 
Jan Grippo Productions 
Herald Pictures, Inc. 

Nat Holt Productions, Inc. 


Hopalong Cassidy Productions, Inc. 


Horizon Pictures 
Sam Katzman Productions 
King Bros. Productions 


Philip N. Krasne Productions, Inc. 


Walter Lantz Productions 
Laurel Films, Inc. 

Sol Lesser Productions, Inc. 
Jules Levey Productions 
Liberty Films, Inc. 

Lippert Productions, Inc. 
Lloyds Film Productions 
Lopert Films, Ince. 


Manhattan Pictures Corp. 

Arthur Mayer & Joseph Burstyn, Ine. 
Mayfair Pictures, Inc. 

Glenn McCarthy Productions 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
Monogram Pictures Corp. 

Martin Mooney Productions, Inc. 
Movietonews, Ine. 

Nero Productions, Ine. 

Sigmund Neufeld Productions, Ine. 
George Pal Productions, Inc. 
Paramount Pictures, Ine. 
Pine-Thomas Productions, Ine. 
Lindsley Parsons Productions, Ine. 
Principal Productions, Ine. 
Producing Artists, Ine. 

Rampart Productions 

J. Arthur Rank Organization, Ine. 
Republic Productions, Ine. 
Grantland Rice Sportlight, Ine. 
RKO Pathe, Ine 

RKO-Radio Pictures, Ine, 

Hal E. Roach Studios, Ine. 

Charles R. Rogers Productions, Ine. 
Santana Productions 

George J. Schaefer 

Jack Schwarz Productions 

Sereen Guild Productions, Ine, 
Screen Plays, Ine. 

Security Pictures, Inc. 

Select Productions, Ine. 

Frank Seltzer Productions, Ine. 
David O. Selznick Productions 
Monte Shaff Productions, Ine. 
Harry Sherman Productions 
Kkdward Small Productions, Ine. 
Somerset Pictures Corp. 

Star Films, Inc. 

Strand Productions, Ine. 

Hunt Stromberg Productions, Ine. 
Symphony Films, Inc 
Terrytoons, Inc. 

Tower Pictures, Ine 
Transatlantic Pictures Corp. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


Universal-International Pictures Co. 


Ine. 
Vanguard Films, Ine. 
Hal Wallis Productions, Ine. 
Walter Wanger Pictures, Inc. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Ine. 
Western Adventure Productions, Ine. 
W. Lee Wilder Productions, Ine. 
Windsor Pictures Corp. 
Jack Wrather Productions, Inc. 
Sol M. Wurtzel Productions, Ine. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
As OF Frepruary 1, 1955 


Alcorn Productions, Ine. 

Irving Allen Enterprises, Inc., 1438 North Gower Street, Los Angeles 28 

Aries Production Co., Inc., 4024 Radford Street, North Hollywood 

Aspen Productions, Inc., 220 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 

Samuel Bischoff, 9336 Washington Boulevard, Culver City. 

senedict Bogeaus, T80 North Gower, Hollywood 38 

William Cagney, 1041 North Formosa, Los Angeles 54 

Lester Cowan, 1041 North Formosa, Los Angeles 54 

Walt Disney Productions, Inc., 2400 West Alameda Street, Burbank 

Allan Dowling Pictures, 4024 Radford Street, North Hollywood 

Federal Films, Inc. (Borris Morrow and William LeBaron), 8822 Washington 
Boulevard, Culver City 

Gloria Film Productions, Ine. (I. G. Goldsmith), 1040 North Las Palmas, Holly- 
wood 38 

Golden Pictures, Inc. (Edward Golden), 612 South Dunsmuir, Los Angeles 

Robert Goelet, Jr. (also Normandy Productions, Inc.), care of Irving Margulies, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 

Samuel Goldwyn, 1041 North Formosa, Los Angeles 54 

Edward Gross, 625 North Spaulding, Los Angeles 35 

Horizon Pictures, Inc. (also Kagle Productions, Inc.), Horizon-American, Ince., 
424 Madison Avenue (care of Samuel Rheiner), New York 17 

Stanley E. Kramer, 650 North Bronson, Los Angeles 

Melson Pictures Corp. (Melford-Alperson), 9836 Washington Boulevard, Culver 
City 

Doc Merman’ & Will Price (NPM Productions), 1041 North Formosa, Los 
Angeles 54 

James Nasser, 1040 North Las Palmas, Los Angeles 38 

National Pictures Corp. (Edward Alperson), 9100 Sunset Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 46 

William & Edward Nassour, 8460 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48 

Seymour Nebenzal, 1041 North Formosa, Los Angeles 54 

Mary Pickford, 7200 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 46 

Roberts Productions, Inc., 1052 North Carol Drive, Los Angeles 46 

Harry M. Popkin, 165 North La Brea, Los Angeles 36 

Albert 8. Rogell (Roxbury Productions, Inc.), 224 North Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hills 

Charles R. Rogers, 1040 North Las Palmas Avenue, Los Angeles 38 

David ©. Selznick, 9336 Washington Boulevard, Culver City 

Lou Shor Productions, Inc., {000 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Robert Stillman, 816 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly Hills 

Hunt Stromberg, 10401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 24 

Ivan Tors Productions, Ine., S822 Washington Boulevard, Culver City 

Ventura Pictures Corp. (Frank Melford), 98386 Washington Boulevard, Culver 
City 

Walter Wanger, 4376 Sunset Drive, Los Angeles 27 

Jack M. Warner, 4000 West Olive Street, Burbank 

W. Lee Wilder, 9713 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills 


INDEPENDENT MoTION PICTURE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6525 SUNSET 
BouLEVARD, HOLLYWoop, CALIF. 


Edward Finney- a ee ee, 
Lindsley Pe@rs0QGi cc suwecencddicc csc deneuwenennn FICO. Peet 
John: Chemneion... sn ook. occ, VIEW et 
Jack Broder keratin , ; ; Vice President 
We Une F  BTGIGS ..ndcce unin iouk eee eed S _.. Treasurer 
WA NE io fics heist Sik ce sats nen ction Secretary 


irvine Sowosin... noo ee ee ae ae Legal counsel and executive 


1Edward Small. 
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INDEPENDENT MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6525 SUNSET 
BovuLeEvakD, HoLLywoop, CaALir.—Continued 


Bebe Corp., 145 North Robertson Boulevard, Beverly Hills. 
Boots & Saddles Pictures, Inc., 6525 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 
Jack Broder Productions, Inc., 442 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 46. 
William F. Broidy Productions, 5746 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 
Cathedral Films, Inc., 140 North Hollywood Way, Burbank. 
Century Films, Inc., 3811 A Riverside Drive, Burbank. 
Champion Pictures, Inc., 160 North Thurston, Los Angeles 49. 
Chester Productions, Inc., 4024 Radford Avenue, North Hollywood. 
Continental Pictures Corp., 66386 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 238. 
Scott R. Dunlap Productions, 6920 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 
Equity Pictures, Inc., 8715 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48. 
Edward Finney Productions, 6525 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 
Jan Grippo Productions, Sunset Plaza Apartments, 1220 Sunset Plaza Drive, 

Los Angeles 46. 
A. W. Hackel Productions, 1680 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28. | 
Hallmark Productions, Inc., and Hygienic Productions, Inc., 9100 Sunset Boule- 

vard, Los Angeles 46. | 
Haleo Productions, 1591 Cross Roads of World, Hollywood 238. 
JKF Productions, Inc., 3811 A Riverside Drive, Burbank. 
Max King Productions, 8439 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46. 
Kling Studios, 1416 North La Brea, Hollywood 28. 
Landres Pictures, Inc., 1426 North Beechwood, Hollywood 28. 
Lindsley Parsons Productions, Inc., 5746 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 
B. B. Ray Productions, 8715 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48. 
Jack Schwarz Productions, 8715 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48. 
Silvermine Productions Co., 4376 Sunset Drive, Los Angeles 27. 
Supreme Pictures Corp., 1680 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28. 
Transwestern Films, Inc., 4376 Sunset Drive, Los Angeles 27. 
Westwood Productions, 4376 Sunset Drive, Los Angeles 27. 


PubBLIC PREVIEWING GROUPS 


American Association of University Women, New York State 

Motion picture chairman: Mrs. William Comerford, 56-36 215th Street, Bay- 
side, N. Y. 

Editorial chairman: Mrs. Thomas Fee, 510 East 24d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Preview chairman: Mrs. Alfonso Gaimari, 47 76th Street, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

American Jewish Committee, 101 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

National motion picture chairman: Mrs. Herbert Langner; Mrs. Arthur L. 
Maver, cochairman, 1 West 64th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


American Library Association 
National motion picture preview chairman: Miss Marilla Waite Freeman, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, 353 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Children’s Film Library Committee 

Mrs. Harry Lilly, representative, Hotel Devon, 70 West 55th Street, New York 
105 :N.- os 

General Federation of Women’s Clibs, 1734 N Street NW., Washington 6, D.C, 

Chairman, motion picture committee: Mrs. Dean Gray Edwards, 17 Summit 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 

Vice chairman: Mrs. Paul Wolfskehl, 195-16 100th Avenue, Hollis, N. Y. 

East coast preview chairman: Mrs. Harold V. McGowan, 93 Eighth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adviser: Mrs. Harry Lilly, Hotel Devon, 70 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
wieewe 

National motion picture chairman: Oleda Schrottky: Mrs. Willis A. Murphy, 
cochairman, 137 East 66th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Motion-Picture Department (pre- 
views and rates films for National Legion of Decency), 22 Hast 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Chairman: Mrs. James F. Looram, 4034 Hampton Street, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Vice chairmen: Mrs. William Dalton, 290 West End Avenue, New York 23, N. Y.; 
Mrs. William W. Nolan, 8280 167th Street, Jamaica 3, Long Island. 

Chairman, New York State: Mrs. John F. Hennessy, 77 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Chairman, New York Circle: Mrs. William P. Farrell, 360 First Avenue, New 
York, 10. 

Chairman of reviewers: Mrs. Thomas J. Bannin, 578 Fourth Street, Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y.; Miss Jean Rawle, 90 Prospect Park SW., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

Chairman, foreign reviewers: Mrs. George Bragalini, 210 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Chairman of reviewers’ membership: Miss Susan T. Lyons, 1075 Park Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. 

Chairman of speakers’ bureau: Mrs. Thomas Farrell, 431 East 20th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Chairman of public relations: Mrs. Raleigh Knapp, 39 Pleasant Place, Arling- 
ton, N. J. 

Chairman of press: Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry, 62 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 2, 
Py. Re 

Executive secretary : Miss Miriam Tooley, 175 East 62d Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., and National Motion Picture 
Council (organized March 1909) 31 Union Square West, New York 3, N. ¥. 

President: Quincy Howe 

Secretary: Lynd Ward 

Treasurer: Henry Hart 

Editorial secretary: Elspeth Chapin 

Board of directors: Mrs. Donald Deskey, George Freedley, Robert Giroux, Albert 
KE. Hemsing, Thomas D. Mabry, Mrs. John A. Marple, Gerald D. McDonald, 
Elizabeth M. MeStea, Frances Taylor Patterson, Walter W. Pettit, Miriam 
Sutro Price, William F. Rosenblum, Walter H. Stainton, Frederic M. Thrasher. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago 5. Fi. 

National motion-picture chairman: Mrs. Louise S. Walker, 3233 Livingston Road@ 
NW., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 

Preview editor: Mrs. Louis L. Bucklin, 43 Woodbine Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 


National Federation of Music Clubs, 400 East 58th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
National motion-picture chairman: Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 


National Legion of Decency, 453 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; Plaze 
9-1400. (Motion pictures are reviewel for the legion by the motion-picture 
department of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, which see) 

Executive secretary: Rev. Thomas F. Little, S. T. L. 

Assistant executive secretary: Rev. Paul J. Hayes. 

In October 1933, during the 19th meeting of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities held in New York, His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, apostolic deligate to the United States, issued a challenge to the 
Catholies of this country to take action in the matter of immoral motion pic- 
tures. At the annual meeting of the bishops in Washington, November 1933, 
the bishops’ committee on motion pictures was formed. 

Present members of the bishops’ committee are: Most Rev. William A. Scully, 
coadjutor bishop of Albany, chairman; Most. Rev. William A. O’Connor, bishop of 
Springfield, Ill.; Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, rector, Catholic University; 
Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, auxiliary bishop of St. Louis; Most Rev. Timothy 
Manning, auxiliary bishop of Los Angeles. 

The Legion of Decency states: “It seeks to obtain and maintain fundamental 
moral standards on the screen, It desires a screen which will not endanger 
the moral welfare of children and citizens and, therefore, not jeopardize the 
moral welfare of our country. It issues, regularly, classifications of films in 
terms of Christian morality. It presents these moral ratings to the public in 
order that the public may be informed of the moral character of films currently 
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exhibited, and, thereby, be enabled to act wisely and choose for themselves, 
and for those entrusted to their care, screen entertainment which will not threaten 
moral and spiritual welfare.” 

In February 1936, the bishops’ committee on motion pictures transferred the 
responsibility for the review and classification of motion pictures to the arch- 
diocese of New York. The motion-picture department of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae, which had been reviewing motion pictures for over 
a decade and had, over this period, published a list of endorsed motion pictures, 
was Officially designated as the reviewing and classifying group of the Legion 
of Decency. The motion-picture department of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae acts under the chairmanship of Mrs. James F. Looram. At 
the present time the reviewing staff of the motion-picture department of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae is comprised of 53 members. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. John J. McClafferty, as executive secretary of the bishops’ 
committee on motion pictures, was in charge of the New York office from its 
inception until his appointment, in June 1947, as dean of the School of Social 
Service of Catholic University. 

The legion issues biweekly a list of the moral classifications of current feature 
pictures. This list is distributed to the Catholic press throughout the United 
States through the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service.  In- 
formation on moral evaluation of films is given to the secular press as occasion 
requires. The legion list of film ratings may be obtained by subscription, $2.50 
a year, third-class mail, $3.50 a year, first-class mail. 

The legion also distributes the moral classifications to organizations com- 
parable to it throughout the world. Catholic groups in England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, others in the Near and Far East, and in Central and South 
America also receive the evaluations of the legion. 

From October 1952 to October 1953, the National Legion of Decency reviewed 
383 feature motion pictures. Of the total number of films reviewed, 148 were 
rated as class A, section I, morally unobjectionable for general patronage; 142 
were rated as class A, section II, morally unobjectionable for adults; 89 were 
rated as class B, morally objectionable in part for all; 4 were rated as class C, 
condemned. 


National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, Administration Build- 
ing, 1776 D Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; National 4980 

National Motion Picture Chairman: Mrs. F. Allen Burt, 105 Stedman Street, 
3rookline, Mass. 

Preview chairman: Mrs. J. W. R. Cooper. 

Vice chairmen: Mrs. Brant E. Roberts, 101 West 29th Street, Baltimore 18, Md.; 
Mrs. Walter F. Van Landingham, 7300 Southwest 14th Street, Miami 44, Fla.: 
Mrs. Leslie Price, 21 West Windsor Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. E. Phil 
Bradstrum, Sparta, Mich.; Mrs. Guy Cook, Carrington, N. Dak.; Mrs. Palmer 
H. Cushman, 11 South Wolcott Street, Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 

Protestant Motion Picture Council, 41 Fifth Avenue, New York 8, N. Y. 

National chairman: Mrs. Jesse M. Bader. 

Vice chairman: Mrs. Clair H. Brewer, 15412 Clifton Boulevard, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

Preview chairman: Mrs. John W. Bradbury, 405 West 43d Street, New York 11, 
Ny x 

Chairman, films and visual aids: Mrs. Henry H. Ragatz, 756 Springfield Avenue, 
Summit, N. J. 

Schools motion picture committee: Mrs. Marie Hamilton, director, 845 West 
End Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 


MoTION PICTURE COUNCILS AND OTHER COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Arkansas 
Phillips County (Ark.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Allen Cox, 916 Porter Street, 
Helena. 


California 


Berkeley Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Alfred Todt, president, 1410 Cypress 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 

East Bay (Calif.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Albert M. King, president, 3541 
68th Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
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California—Continued 

Marin Motion Picture Council: Mrs. John M. Lewis, president, 29 Los Robles 
Drive, San Rafael, Calif. 

Redlands Area (Calif.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Henry S8. Gross, president, 
550 Chestnut Avenue. 

Riverside (Calif.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. R. G. Pilcher, president, 1795 
Kighth Street. 

Sacramento (Calif.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Aralia Houston, president, 
2701 O Street. 

San Diego (Calif.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Alice H. White, president, 5018 
Cape May Avenue. 

San Francisco Motion Picture and Television Council: Mrs. Kenneth C. Wilson, 
president, 1371 35th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Raymond Lasater, 
corresponding secretary, 1839 Lunado Way. 

Southern California Motion Picture Council: Mrs. William A. Burk, president, 
309 Bronson Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Colorado 

Denver Motion Picture Council: Dr. Campton Bell, drama department, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Connecticut 

Norwalk (Conn.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Julius Csengery, president, 
17 Ponus Avenue. 

Waterbury (Conn.) Motion Picture Council: Miss Kathleen Crowley, room 17, 
7 Kendrick Avenue. 


Delaware 


Wilmington (Del.) Better Films Council: Mrs. George A. Pedrick, 138 East 
Third Street, New Castle. 


District of Columbia 
Motion Picture & Television Council of the District of Columbia: Mrs. Virginia 


‘ 


Rollwage Collier, president, 2308 Ashmead Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
florida 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Motion Picture Council: Miss Irene Scanlon, president, 1888 
kdgewood Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Georgia 

Atlanta (Ga.) Better Films Council: Mrs. William W. Higgins, president, 741 
Woodley Drive, NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Decatur (Ga.) Better Films Committee: Mrs. R. H. O’Brien, 148 Erie Avenue. 

Macon (Ga.) Better Films Committee: Mrs. Piercy Chestney, 174 Second Street. 

Illinois 

Bloomington (Ill.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Howard Hendricks, 1020 Hovey 
Avenue. 

setter Films Council of Chicagoland: Mrs. James Carr, president, 8549 South 
May Street, Chicago, Ill. 

East St. Louis (1ll.) Better Film Council: Mrs. C. I. Hoffman, Jr., 539 North 
IsSth Street. 

Evanston (Ill.) Drama Club: Miss Marguerite Stokes, film chairman, 1426 Ridge 
Avenue. 

indiana 

Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays: Mrs. Walter Geisel, president, 3734 Ruckle 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fort Wayne Chapter of the Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays: Mrs. Fred Hire, 
president, 4722 South Wayne Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Greencastle Chapter of the Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays: Mrs. Ferd Lucas, 
president, 633 East Seminary Street. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Group of the National Screen Council General Federation of 
Clubs: Mrs. E. L. Burnett, president, 3761 North Meridian Street. 

Indianapolis Chapter of the Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays: Mrs. Andrew F. 
Ross, president, box 597 M, rural route No. 16. 

Muncie (Ind.) Motion Picture Council: Sidney E. McClellan, president, 600 
Cromer Avenue. 


( aes Cc S 
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Kentucky 
Louisville (Ky.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Harry E. Sibley, president, 2014 
Cherokee Parkway. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Council for Motion Pictures: Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, founder and 
president, 1807 Palmer Avenue, New Orleans. 


Maine 


Portland (Maine) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Elsie M. Files, 419 Cumberland 
Avenue. 


Massachusetts 

Ipswich (Mass.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Ivan Nicbols, president, 18 
Turkey Shore Road. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Harold E. Kerwin, president, 
31 Fort Street, Fairhaven. 

Springfield (Mass.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Charles P. Morris, president, 
18 Harvard Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Worcester (Mass.) Better Films Council: Mrs. John D. McKinley, president, 5 
Lisbon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 


Better Films Council of Grand Rapids and Kent County (Mich.): Mr. Kenneth 
T. Hayes, president, 1004 McKay Tower, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Greater Detroit (Mich.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Daniel Hembel, president, 
1597 Newcastle Road, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

Grosse Pointe Motion Picture and Television Council: Mrs. Paul L. Kolvoord, 
president, 1248 Lake Point Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

Missouri 

Better Films Council of Greater St. Louis: Mrs. Arretus F. Burt, honorary presi- 
dent, 22 Crestwood Drive; Mrs. Charles T. Shepherd, president, 10 Covington 
Meadows, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vontana 


Billings (Mont.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Albert Thomas, president, 16 
Yellowstone. 


N ( braska 


Better Films Council of Lincoln (Nebr.): Mrs. C. M. Stewart, president, 1300 
A Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City (N. J.) Motion Picture Committee: Mrs. Samuel B. Cuthbert, 
chairman, 117 South Illinois Avenue. 

Montclair (N. J.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. H. W. Courtney, 28 Nassau Road, 
Upper Montclair. 

Suburban Film Council: Mrs. Gerald H. Winser, president, 61 DeForest Avenue, 
Summit. 

West Essex (N. J.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Fred Schill, president, 47 
Coolidge Avenue, West Caldwell. 

New York 

Bronxville (N. Y.) Motion Picture Council: Mr. Peter Emmons, president, 9 
Normandy Terrace. 

Motion Picture Council for Brooklyn (N. Y.): Mrs. George H. Sutcliffe, 1S78 
East 13th Street 

Elmira (N. Y¥.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Charles W. Swift, SO9 West Second 
Street. 

Harrison (N. Y.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Eli A. Freydberg, president, 
Pleasant Ridge Road. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Better Films Council: Mrs. R. O. Jones, 310 East Marshall Street. 

Larchmont-Mamaroneck Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Julian S. Colyer, 39 May 
hew Avenue, president, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Motion Picture Council of Queens (N. Y.): Mrs. Erwin Umbach, president, 54 
Knollwood Road, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Searsdale (N. Y¥.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. John Harvey, president, 
Stratford Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


ye 
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New York—Continued 

South Buffalo (N. Y.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Peter N. Crowe, 15 Lorraine 
Avenue. 

Staten Island (N. Y.) Better Films Council: Miss Etta Connolly, president, 281 
Bement Avenue. 

North Carolina 

Charlotte (N. C.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Candace Bryant Smith, presi- 
dent, 2138 Hastings Drive. 

Ohio 

Bryan (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Harry Snyder, corresponding secre- 
tary, 227 North Beech. 

Cinema Club of Youngstown, Ohio: Mrs. J. S. Coxey, Jr., president, 1625 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Cinema Club: Mrs. Fred Jackson, president, 897 Helmsdale 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Columbus and Franklin County (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Mabel E. 
Higgins, president, 58 East Kelso Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Defiance (Ohio) City and County Motion Picture Council: Mr. W. Tray Stam- 
bough, 1021 Wilhelm Street. 

Fremont (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. W. B. Cooper, 1013 Groghen 
Street. 

Greater Cleveland (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. William G. Sullivan, 
president, 17801 Lomond Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Toledo (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Fred Uffman, 402 Eagle Street, 
Rossford. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Philip A. Ley, president, 4020 
Helena Avenue. 

Pennsylvania 

Film Council of Delaware County (Va.) : Mrs. W. Lashley Nelson, Jr., president, 
7249 Bradford Road, Upper Darby. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Motion Picture Forum: Mrs. B. Holbrook Poucher, president, 
St. George Apartments, F—8 N., Mill Creek Road, Ardmore, 

Philadelphia (Va.) Motion Picture Preview Group: Mrs. Arthur Goldsmith, 
chairman, Penn Valley, Narbeth. 

Reading (Pa.) Motion Picture Forum: Mrs. Kathryn A. Kline, president, 5008 
Leesport Avenue, Temple. 

Rhode Island 

Iihode Island Radio-Film-Television Council: Mr. Albert J. McAloon, chairman, 
Juvenile Court, 801 Providence County Courthouse, Providence, R. I. 

outh Carolina 

Spartanburg (S. C.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Bernard A. Foster, 244 Mills 
Avenue. 


CSSECE 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. C. Elmer Cox, president, Cedar 
Lane, Fountain City. 
Memphis (Tenn.) Better Films Council: Mrs. R. W. Mass, president, 1820 
Forrest. 
Teras 


Dallas (Tex.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Roderic B. Thomas, president, 6640 
Lakewood Boulevard, Dallas, Tex. 


San Antonio (Tex.) Motion Picture Advisory Council: Mrs. Harold L. 
president, 317-18 Aztec Building, 235 West Commerce Street. 


Utah 


Ogden (Utah) Better Films Council: Ellis 8. McAllister, president, City Hall. 


Gee, 


Washington 


Greater Seattle (Wash.) Motion Picture Council: Mrs. Charles G. Miller, presi- 
dent, 4603 Second Avenue NE. 


Wisconsin 


fond du Lae (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mrs. L. C. Brenner, president, 112 
Seventh Street. 
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Wisconsin—Continued 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mrs. Charles H. Berenger, president, 
5001 North Woodrutf Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ripon (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mrs. C. E. Lueck, president, 117 Howard 
Street. 

Sheboygan County (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mrs. R. H. Sass, president, 
316 Vollrath Boulevard, Sheboygan. 

Tri-County (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mr. 8. W. Zielanis, president, Kiel. 

Two Rivers (Wis.) Better Films Council: Mr. W. F. Sauve, president, 2410 
15th Street. 

Wisconsin State Better Films Council: Mrs. Maurice G. Jewett, president, 2718 
North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 


STATE AND City CENSOR BOARDS 


STATE FILM CENSOR BOARDS 
Florida J 
While there is a law on the statute books of Florida providing for a censor 
board, it is not functioning. 


Kansas 

State board of review, Sixth and Armstrong Streets, Kansas City, Kans. Mrs. 
Frances Vaughn, chairman; Mrs. George Rahner, Mrs. Bertha Hall. 

The board “shall approve such films, reels, including subtitles, spoken dialog, 
songs, other words or sounds, folders, posters, and advertising matter which are 
moral and proper; and shall disapprove such as are cruel, obscene, indecent, or 
immoral, or such as tend to debase or corrupt morals.” 

In addition to the quotation from the statute, this board has adopted the follow 
ing rules: 

A. Picture should be clean and wholesome, and all features that tend to debase 
morals or influence the mind to improper conduct should be eliminated. 

B. Ridicule of any religious sect or peculiar characteristics of any race of people 
will not be approved. 

C. Evil suggestion in the dress of comedy characters will be eliminated. 

D. Loose conduct between men and women will be eliminated, and whenever 
possible, barroom scenes and social drinking. 

E. A display of nude human figures will be eliminated. 

F. Crimes and criminal methods, such as give instruction in crime through 
suggestion, will be eliminated or abbreviated. 

G. Prolonged and passionate love scenes, when suggestive of immorality, will 
be eliminated. 


Maryland 
State board of motion picture censors, 212 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 
Sydney R. Traub, chairman; Mrs. Maude B. Dorrance, vice chairman; Walter 8. 
Ringler, secretary. 
No film to be licensed which is in the judgment of the board ‘** 
indecent, immoral, inhuman, or of such character that its exhibition would tend 
to corrupt morals or to incite crime.” 


* obscene, 
| 


Massachusetts | 
(Censors Sunday shows only.) Department of building inspection, 1010 Com 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. George C, Parsons, in charge. Censor: Bernard B. 
McLaughlin. 
New York 
Motion picture division, Department of Education of State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y.: 80 Centre Street, New York City. Hugh M. Flick, director of division. 
No motion picture will be licensed or a permit granted for its exhibition within 
the State of New York, which may be classified or any part thereof, as obscene, 
indecent, immoral, inhuman, or which is of such a character that its exhibition 
would tend to corrupt morals or incite crime. Newsreels not subject to review. 


Ohio 

Department of education, division of film censorship, State Office Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Clyde Hissong, director of education; R. M. Hyman, assist- 
ant director of education; Susannah M. Warfield, supervisor of film censorship. 
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“Only such films as are in the judgment and discretion of the board of censors 
of a moral, educational, or amusing and harmless character shall be passed and 
approved by such board.” 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State Board of Censors, 1225 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. 
Edna R. Carroll, chairman; John Clyde Fisher, vice chairman; Mrs. Beatrice B, 
Miller, secretary. 

“The board shall * * * approve such films, reels, or views which are moral and 
proper; and also disapprove such as are obscene, indecent, or immoral, or such 
as tend in the judgment of the board, to debase or corrupt morals.” 

Virginia 

State division of motion picture censorship, 312 State Office Building, Richmond, 
Va. Mrs. Lottie C. Whitehead, chairman; Mrs. Russel Wagers. 

The board shall issue a license “unless such film or a part thereof is obscene, 
indecent, immoral, inhuman, or is of such a character that its exhibition would 
tend to corrupt morals or incite crime. * * *” 


STATUS OF CENSORSHIP BY EXCHANGE TERRITORIES 
\/bany 
No local censorship boards, but State censorship. 


{tlanta 

itlanta, Ga.—Milton G. Farris, chairman; Miss Christine Smith, secretary. 
Reviews some pictures, but not all. Board has power to cut or refuse showing 
entirely. 

Birmingham—fk. L. Hollums, chief of police, head of censor board. 

Valdosta—Mrs. C. R. Hawke, Hotel Valdes, chairman. 

Tampa, Fla.—GQhief of Police Woodruff, made censor April 26, 1938. 

Boston 

Boston, Mass.—Mayor of Boston, chairman; David Nesson, censor. Police com- 
missioner and member of art commission compose censor board. Act on all 
complaints. 

Brockton, Mass.—Mrs. Vida Stoddard, chairman. Appointed by the mayor to 
hold meetings each month. 

Lowell, Mass.—Leo A. Deignan. Gets no salary but has full say as to showing 
of pictures. Appointed by mayor. 

Lynn, Mass.—Joseph Coyne, inspector, police department. He was appointed 
by mayor of Lynn. Questionable pictures only previewed. 

Providence, R. I.—Capt. J. Cowan, amusement inspector, retired May 1, 1953. 
The post of amusement inspector was abolished. Censorship is handled by the 
bureau of license enforcement. 

Worcester, Vass.—Worcester Board of Motion Pictures and Theater Review. 
Police Chief William Finnerman, censor. Board composed of 3 representatives 
each from civic, welfare, and social organizations (organizations limited to 25). 
Report to chief of police any film suspected of violating board’s standards. 


Buffalo 
No local censorship boards, but State censorship. 


Butte 
(None. ) 


Charlotte 


Chester, S. C-—W. T. Betts, chairman. Not active. Mr. Betts said committee 
merely organized to keep exhibitors in line with decency. 

Durham, N. C.—A. Hi. Borland, attorney, chairman, Censorship committee for 
Sunday shows. Mr. Borland merely talks over films for Sunday showing with 
the exhibitor. 

Hickory, N. C.—City ordinance prohibiting midnight movies Saturday night. 

Greenwood, S. C.—Censorship committee appointed but never has been active. 
Chicaado 

Chicago.—City hall, Capt. Timothy Lynne (police department), William A. 
Foust, Mrs. Edith Joyce, Mrs. Beatrice McGill, J. F. O'Halloran, Mrs. Jeannette 
Van Volkenburgh, Sgt. W. S. White. 

Evanston, Ill—Censor board composed of mayor, chief of police, police officer, 
Incumbent, Miss Vera Everett. 
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Highland Park, Ill.—Ed. Morney, chief of police. Has censorship ordinance. 
Must have permit for all pictures. 

Oak Park, 1U.—Thomas Hungerford, chairman: Mrs. Sidney E. Collins, vice 
chairman; eight additional members on board. President of village board 
appoints 1 trustee as chairman and 1 vice chairman (woman) to view all pictures 
before shown. They either reject picture or if a good picture not suitable for 
children, request that same be shown first of week when children are not likely 
to attend. 

Lake Forest, Ill—Names of censors not made public. Mayor makes final de:i- 
sion on doubtful pictures. 

Wilmette, J1l.—Mrs. Robert Halliwell. Ordinance provides that president of 
board of trustees censor pictures, but child welfare department of women’s 
clubs asked to do work. They go over bookings and request pictures unsuitable 
for children not be shown over weekend. 

Geneva, Ill—Three members, Mrs. Lucas Maher, chairman; Mrs. Marvin 
Freeman, Mrs. Edwin Benson. Appointed by mayor and approved by town 
council for 1 year. To review all pictures before exhibition. 

Sycamore, Ill.—Has censorship ordinance. 

Glen Ellyn, Ill—WHas censorship ordinance. 

Waukegan, Iu.—Board of censors. Has censorship ordinance. Can demand 
preview of any picture not passed by National Board of Review. City council 
appoints representatives from various civie groups. 

Winnetka, Iil—WHas censorship ordinance. 

La Grange, 1ll.—Censorship subject to approval of committee on public relations 
of board of trustees of village. 

Des Plaines, Iil—Has censorship ordinance. 

Gary, Ind.—Has censorship ordinance. Mayor acts as censor. 


Cincinnati 
No local boards, but has State censorship. 


Cleveland 
No local boards, but has State censorship. 


Dallas 

Motion Picture Board of Review of Dallas, Mrs. Roderic B. Thomas, chairman, 
classifies pictures each week for suitability as public enterfainment. Has no 
censor powers. City charter provides for censor board but has been inactive 
for many years. Lawrence Milton, appointed city censor, 1946, 

Houston, Wichita Falls—These and other towns have replaced censor boards 
with PTA reviewing committees who seldom censor anything. 

Abilene, Ter—Two men and two women see pictures at regular showing. 
Seldom censor anything. 

San Angelo, Ter—Sam Crowthers, Crowthers Supply Co., censor, but never 
demands any corrections. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Municipal censorship decreed by mayor, October 4, 1939.— 
Miss Marjorie Bantley of police department, classifies pictures for adults, voung 
people, children, and family. 


Denver 

Denver—Police department watches independent sex pictures closely, but 
does not censor general run of pictures. 

Greeley, Colo.—Police department acts as censor. No complaints in long time. 


Des Moines 

Council Bluffs, Iowa.—Censorship board, 15 members appointed by mayor from 
ministerial union, PTA, dramatic groups, theater manager, newspaper reporter 
(board inactive). 

Waterloo, Iowa.—Mayor appoints board of five members. 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Local ordinance prohibiting the showing of undesirable 
pictures, but no censorship board is maintained. 

Detroit.—Set. Richard Loftus, head of police department’s bureau of film and 
general amusement censorship. The censor board operates from a screening 
room in the film exchange building and make their recommendations for cuts in 
pictures to the exhibitor concerned. Edward Hicks, stage censor; Stanley Ander- 
son, assistant. 
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Detroit—Continued 


Mount Clemens.—All films with PCA seal and approved by Detroit police censor 
acceptable but all other films to be reviewed by local censor. 
Indianapolis 

(None. ) 
Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo.—A revised city motion-picture censorship ordinance was 
passed December 12, 1952, by the city council. The new ordinance does away 
with the necessity for screening each picture played in a Kansas City theater. 
The reviewer may give certificates of approval without reviewing in cases where 
the reviewer and the director of welfare accept the opinion of national accredited 
reviewing organizations. Newsreels are specifically exempted from censorship 
in the new ordinance. 

Kansas City, Kans.—See “Kansas” under heading “State Film Censor Boards.” 

Springfield, Mo.—City ordinance. April 19, 1940, mayor appointed city board 
of censors, consisting of 10 members. Mayor is ex officio member of board. 
Board to pass on all pictures to see if they are fit for public performance. Mrs. 
Harry Bissett, Will A. Lincoln, Mrs. Ed Ferrell, Mrs. E. J. Orr, Mrs. Marie 
Dieterman, Mrs. Leona Brown, Mrs. James Smith, Mrs. Hazel Mann, Mrs. H. A. 
Hinds, and Otis L. Barbarick. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Regina Garvey, 


chairman; Mrs. Paul Osborne. 
Los Angeles 

Pasadena.—Board of reviewers, Mrs. Arla Neale, chairman; George Schuler, 
secretary. Board provided by ordinance that theaters be obliged to obtain permit 
from this board before showing pictures. Have never banned pictures but sug- 
gest eliminations. 

Glendale.—Mrs. A. L. Lathrop, chairman, city board of review. Members have 
police power and can stop showing of pictures if they see fit. Theaters not re- 
quired to get permit. 

Long Beach.—Has censorship ordinance but inactive. 

Memphis 

Vemphis.—Lloyd T. Binford, chairman, 1723 Peabody Avenue; Avery Blakeney, 
attorney; and Mrs. Walter L. Gray, Mrs. St. Elmo Newton, Sr., and Mrs. F. B. 
Edwards. Appointed by city commissioner, Members serve without pay. 
Lourd active. Board extended to cover Shelby County. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Board created in 1930. Members appointed by mayor. Mrs. 
Albert C. Ernst, Mrs. Fred U. Dickey, Geo. C. Merkel, Andrew K. Matlock. 
Little Rock, Ark.—Ordinance passed in 1941. Board of censors consists of 24 


members. Board is active. Gus Parsel, president (of board). 
Knorville (Tenn.) 

Ordinance provides for committee of four to either endorse or prohibit any 
motion picture about which question is raised. Mrs. Leonard C. Bailey, PTA; 


Mrs. John Coulter, PTA; Mary Allan, policewoman; Milton E. Roberts, council- 
man; Mrs. E. M. Godfrey is chairman. 


Viliwaukee 


Milwaukee.—Commission consisting of 9 members and 25 aides. Supposed to 
be representative group taken from city population. Acts as advisory body with 
no legal powers. Mrs. C. Buckland, vice president; Mrs. BE. V. Kluckow, treas- 
urer; Herbert Drissen, executive secretary. Created by act of State legislature 
in 1913. 

Madison.—Mayor’s censorship committee. 

Minneapolis 

In rare instances a committee will preview film. In cooperation with mayors 
of towns suggest it be not shown. 
New Haven 


Bridgeport.—Police department. 

Hartford.—Captain Erghart, Connecticut State Police, State Capitol, Hartford, 
reviews all amusements. 

New Haven.—tt. B. P. Reilly, police department, head of license bureau and 
censorship. 
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New Orleans 

No official censorship in district. 
New York metropolitan area 

Boards at following cities, for the most part consist of women’s clubs: Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Scarsdale, Tarrytown, Pleasantville, Westfield, N. J., Newark, Ridge- 
field Park, Tenafly, Nutley, Bloomfield, Upper Montclair, Orange, South Orange, 
Kast Orange, West Orange, Bernardsville, Summit, Morristown, Franklin, Little 
Falis, Newton, Paterson, Princeton, N. J. 

Elizabeth, N. J—January 9, 1940, city council passed resolution providing for 
5- or 7-member censorship committee to be appointed by mayor. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City.— William Gill, Jr., city manager; J. F. Owen, chairman; Rev. 
Paul Wright, Virgil Brown. Practically inactive. 


Omaha 
Mayor has censor power. March 22, 1938. Mayor revived board and ap- 


pointed 2 women and 3 men. 


Philadelphia 
No local board, but has State censorship. 


Pittsburgh 
No local board, but has State censorship. 


Portiand, Oreg. 

Portland.—The members of the censor board have presented a resolution to the 
mayor that the board be abolished and its duties assumed by the police depart- 
ment. Pictures reviewed by board enjoying influence throughout State: Ted 
Gamble, chairman; Mrs. Thomas Joyce, executive viewer; Kenneth Cockerline, 
representing suburban theaters; Al Finke, first-run theaters; and five other 
members, Edward Weinbaum, chamber of commerce; Mrs. Maurine Hubbard, 
city hall. 

Eugene, Oreg.—Police department has authority to censor pictures but rarely 
does. 

Corvallis, Oreg—Same as Eugene, Oreg. 


St. Louis 

( None. ) 

Salt Lake City 

(None. ) 

San Francisco 

San Jose—Mrs. Charles R. Williams, chairman, 275 South 13th Street. 
Entertainment commission—no particular power; meets and recommends 
pictures. Appointed by city council. 

Palo Alto, Calif —The Palo Alto City Council has voted unanimously to strip 
censorship powers from the city’s 33-year-old advisory board on commercial 
amusements. The action removes the board’s powers to order special previews on 
motion pictures or to ban showings or limit them to adult audiences (April 10, 
1954). 

Stockton, Calif—A three-member film censorship committee was named by 
City Manager John C. Lilly (February 4, 1954). Authority for the committee 
is provided in an old ordinance giving the city manager power to appoint a 
censorship committee and to act on its recommendations. 

Sacramento.—Censorship is provided for by ordinance. Pictures are reviewed 
at first showing in a local theater and findings are reported to president of board, 
acting in cooperation with chief of police. Mrs. Josephine Haug, president. 


Seattle 

Seattle-—Charles C. Crickmore, chairman. Board of theater supervisors acts 
as censor board: Mrs. Ernest Kummer, Joseph Cooper, Mrs. Victor L. Nutley, 
Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mrs. Forrest Goodfellow, Mrs. Charles Miller, Jay DeFrill, 
Wm. Gaunt, Dave Himelhook. 

Spokane.—Mrs. O. W. Young, chairman. Board inactive. 

Bellingham, Wash.—Chief of police, chairman; personnel consisting of police 
matron, representatives of school board, PTA, and several ministers—changes 
monthly. 
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Washington 

District of Columbia.—The nearest to a censor board is the police power in 
District of Columbia to order elimination of scenes or withdrawal of picture 
from screen, after it has been exhibited, if objectionable. Policewomen gen- 
erally see pictures, also one of the district attorneys. Latter has final say. 


SUNDAY SHOWINGS 

Alabama 

Alabama.—Legalized by local option. Sunday shows in Mobile, Anniston, 
Ensley, Montgomery, Auburn, Demopolis, Dothan, Selma, Troy, Bessemer, Cull- 
man, Jasper, Tuscaloosa. Sunday shows legalized for Jefferson County, includ- 
ing Leeds and Tarrant and Birmingham. Sunday closing in Camden, Greenville, 
Linden, Livingstone, Piedmont, and York. State attorney general rules Sunday 
films are legal in cities of less than 15,000 population. 


Arizona 
No State legislation. 
Arkansas 


Legislature of 19381 passed law legalizing Sunday shows by local option. 
Legislature of 1939 passed bill legalizing Sunday motion pictures. 


California 
No State legislation against Sunday amusements. 


Colorado 

Legalized by local option—law on statute books interpreted as prohibiting 
Sunday shows, passed in 1871, but some years ago case was appealed to supreme 
court of State, and decision rendered that law did not prevent operation of 
motion pictures on Sunday. No towns in State forbid shows by local ordinance, 
although some of smaller towns do not have Sunday shows. 


Connecticut 

Local option throughout the State. Hartford and Danbury do not allow Sun- 
day matinees, but theaters open at 5 p.m. State passed bill in 1937 permitting 
theaters to remain open Sunday night until 11 instead of 10:30. By local option 
1945 legislation permits theaters to open at 1 p. m,. and close at 11: 30 p. m. 


Delaware 

State blue laws repealed in 1941. Sunday films permitted by local option 
between noon and 6 p. m. and from 8 p. m. until midnight. Newark by referendum 
banned Sunday pictures in 1942. 
District of Columbia 

Theaters open on Sunday. 
Florida 

Legalized by local option. All large towns have Sunday showings. Key West 
in December 1946 enforced 1913 ordinance calling for Sunday openings after 
6 p. m. and requiring theaters to pay 20 percent of net proceeds to local charity. 
Georgia 

Does not permit motion pictures on Sunday. In spite of blue laws, however, 
Atlanta, Albany, Columbus, and Thomasville do show pictures, Savannah allows 
Sunday motion pictures between 2 and 6 p. m., and after 9:30 p. m., provided 
receipts go to charity. To serve war plant workers and servicemen theaters 
open in Marietta on Sunday from 1 to 7 p. m. and again at 8:54 p.m. Shows 
sponsored by Junior Welfare League which covers law that Sunday shows must 
he for charity. Legislature permitting theaters to open from 2 p. m. to 11: 30 p. m. 
by local option, referred bill to 1946 session; took no action. Winder City— 
half receipts of Sunday shows be given to city for operation of schools. Black- 
shear permitted American Legion to show Sunday pictures, but city council 
rescinded ordinance, 
Idaho 

State law prohibits Sunday shows but upon signed petition of the majority 
of voters, presented to city council, question is submitted to voters of community 
and popular vote governs action of council. Practically every sizable town in 
State operates on Sunday. 
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Illinois 

No State law legalizing or making illegal showing of pictures on Sunday. 
This is controlled by municipalities. No Sunday shows in Sparta and Waverly. 
Indiana 

Not legalized, but Sunday motion pictures are shown in every principal 
city in State. No Sunday shows in Oakland City. 
Iowa 

Legalized by local option. 


Kansas 

Has Sunday labor laws which include motion pictures for Sunday showing. 
Law has never been enforced and all towns operate except White Cloud, Smith 
Center, Lindsborg, Scott City, Clifton, Baldwin, Greenleaf, Lincoln, Jetmore, 
Spearville, Oskaloosa. State’s Memorial Day blue law repealed, 1945. 
Kentucky 

Bill legalizing Sunday performances passed 1934. State court of appeals 
declared in May 1942, that Sunday motion pictures are allowed by State law 
and that no municipality can prohibit them. 
Louisiana 

Legalized by local option. 
Maine 

1939 law permits Sunday shows between 3 and 11 p. m. Legislature passed 
local option referendum exercised at regular elections, effective July 26, 1941. 
Maryland 

Legislature in 1931 enacted law providing referendum for city of Baltimore 
which was voted on and passed. Theaters open in following counties: Balti- 
more, Montgomery, Prince Georges, St. Marys, Howard, Oakland, Anne Arundel, 
Carroll, and Frederick. Incorporated towns in Allegany County may have Sun- 
day showings if they get permit. By act of 1943 legislature Sunday movies 
are permitted in Aberdeen and Frederick City and in Washington County from 
lto7 p.m. Cecil County may have Sunday shows by local option from 2 to 11 
p.m. Other counties have not passed laws permitting Sunday shows. 
Massachusetts 

Legalized for Sunday showing. A large number of cities and towns are forbid- 
den film showing on Sunday. 
Michigan 

Has old blue law statute prohibiting showing of pictures on Sunday, but statute 
is not enforced. Holland alone has closing ordinance. 
Minnesota 

Sunday closing law of 1905 amended 1909 legalizing outdoor sports. In a 
decision of 1910, motion pictures were classed as sports and allowed to operate. 
Mississippi 

Not legalized. One town, Shaw, operates—they open on Sunday, pay fine, and 
continue to operate. City Commission of Jackson, in May 1942, gave permission 
for Sunday films. But in October, State circnit court closed Sunday shows. 
Jackson, Meridian, and other towns operate on Sunday by collecting free-will 
offering instead of admission charge. 
Missouri 

Has Sunday labor laws which include motion pictures for Sunday showing. 
Law was never enforced and all towns operate except Marshall, Fairfax, Fulton. 
Montana 

No State statute prohibiting showing of motion pictures on Sunday and no law 
legalizing such showing, but all towns run shows on Sunday. 


Nebraska 


Legalized by local option. Sunday shows forbidden in Stromsberg. Town 
council opened Arnold for Sunday shows. Beatrice approved Sunday shows 
April 1940. 
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Nevada 
No State ban on Sunday shows. 


New Hampshire 

State passed Sunday sports and entertainment bill in 1931 and individual cities 
and towns may vote on it. Entire State open by local option after 1 p. m. 
New Jersey 

Blue laws repealed in 1933. Towns which have local ordinance prohibiting 
Sunday shows: Belvedere, Blairstown, Frenchtown, Highbridge, Jamesburg, Me- 
tuchen, Ocean Grove, Peapack, Ridgewood, Upper Montclair, Westfield. Novem- 
ber 8, 1938, Montclair, by referendum vote, made Sunday movies legal. State 
removed ban on Sunday shows in Princeton to provide recreation for men in 
training Camps. 


New Mexico — 

Bill passed 1931 legislature legalizing Sunday showings and prohibiting local 
option measures from closing theaters. 
New York 

Home rule law by which towns or cities are permitted to show motion pictures 
on Sunday after 2 p. m., provided local ordinance is enacted to this effect by local 
legislative body and ratified by direct vote of people at special election. Under 
this law leading towns and cities show pictures on Sunday. The following towns 
have local ordinances prohibiting Sunday shows: Bronxville, Carmel, Middletown, 
New Paltz, Hancock, Cazenovia. Rensselaer repealed ordinance November 1940. 


Law passed in 1939 provides referendum by villages on Sunday shows. 


North Carolina 

Not legalized. State law, city ordinances, and public opinion opposed to Sun- 
day films, but the following towns do have Sunday shows: Asheville, Benson, 
Chapel Hill, Dunn, Durham, Elizabeth City, Henderson, High Point, Louisburg, 
Plymouth, Raleigh, Robertsonville, Scotland Neck, Tarboro, Williamson. Sunday 
films legalized for Cherokee County. Numerous towns have Sunday shows with 
percentage of proceeds to charity. 1989 Sunday closing law repealed in Johnston 
and Hyde Counties. Law also passed in 1939 prohibiting Sunday shows in Yad- 
kin County, and in Northampton between 1 and 6 p.m. Sanford closed by city 
ordinance April 1, 1940. Sunday films permitted in Charlotte and Salisbury 
in 1941. 
North Dakota 

Sunday shows legalized by referendum in 1933. 
Ohio 

Legalized showing on Sunday. Forbidden in Bayesville and Cambridge. State 
supreme court in 1940 upheld right of municipalities to forbid Sunday perform- 
ances. Wellsville resumed Sunday pictures September 1946, after being closed 
since 1914. 
Oklahoma 

Legalized by local option. No State law against operation of Sunday shows. 
No towns of any consequence have closing laws. 
Oregon 

Legalized by local option to run shows on Sunday. No closed situation known. 
Pennsylvania 

Sunday, opening law passed, effective July 22, 1935. Legalized by local option. 
Law passed in 1941 provided referendum may be held every 4 years instead of 5, 
on request of 20 percent of highest vote cast for any candidate (old law specified 
5 percent). 
Rhode Island 

Legalized by local option; 1943 legislature passed law permitting theaters in 
Providence and several other communities to open at 1 p. m. instead of 2 on 
Sundays. 
South Carolina 

Legislature in 1942 passed bill permitting Sunday films after 2 p. m.. except 
between 7 and 9 p. m., in cities of 62,000 or more population. 
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South Dakota 
Has State law prohibiting Sunday pictures. Local option has overruled this 
law, however, and pictures are shown on Sunday. 


Tennessee 

Governor signed bill repealing blue laws in April 1985. Sunday opening by 
local option. However, few operate. Memphis, Dresden, Savannah, Knoxville, 
Ripley, Lexington, and Maryville have Sunday shows; 1939, passed State law 
providing majority in any municipality shall decide for Sunday movies (previous 
law four-fifths majority). February 1939 Nashville voted for Sunday shows. 
Murfreesboro theaters closed by poll-tax vote in 1940. Etowah and Clarksville 
approved Sunday films in 1942. Jackson, which had shown movies on Sunday 
afternoons, forced to discontinue by referendum vote in 19438. Sunday films 
banned by city council in Martin, 1948. Lebanon, Dyersburg, LaF ollette, and 
Whiteville voted for Sunday shows. City council of Knoxville passed Sunday 
opening measure on first reading March 1946, but no further action taken. 
Teras 

Governor signed bill legalizing Sunday pictures, which law became effective 
August 12, 1931, subject to local option. Prior to passage of law, majority of 
principal towns were cpen. Most towns now have Sunday shows. 


Utah 

No law preventing showing of pictures on Sundays. Former State statute 
made it illegal to operate a theater on Sunday, but this statute was repealed in 
1925. Local-option bill was subsequently introduced but failed to pass. 


Vermont 

Sunday movies after 6 p. m., law passed 1939; 1941 legislature eliminated 
necessity for voting every year on Sunday amusements, except on petition of 5 
percent of voters. 
Virginia 

Motion pictures are exhibited on Sunday in Richmond, Norfolk, and various 
other Virginia cities, usually after juries and test cases have failed to convict 
the exhibitor. In Williams v. Commonwealth (179 Va. 741), decided in 1942, the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia approved the operation of Sunday movies 
where the proceeds were devoted to charity, and three members of the court, in a 
concurring opinion, held that the defendant was engaged in a “work of neces- 
sity,” within the meaning of the Virginia Sunday observance law. The effect of 
this concurring opinion has been far reaching in discouraging prosecutions for 
the exhibition of motion pictures on Sunday. 
Washington 

Sunday opening not legalized except in Colfax where old statute providing 
Sunday closing was attempted to be enforced, but was defeated. Theaters 
throughout State operate without interference. Closed in Pullman Sunday eve- 
nings as result of friendly arrangement with people of Normal School of Pullman. 
West Virginia 

Not legalized, but all principal cities show pictures on Sunday which include 
Charleston, Bluefield, Huntington, Williamson (theaters in last city open after 
closing of church in morning and close prior to evening service). Forbidden by 
local ordinance in Lewisburg, Milton, and Ronceverte. 
Wisconsin 

Blue laws repealed in 1933. 
Wyoming 

No State law concerning motion pictures. 
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